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Preface 


This book is both the final instalment of a trilogy and the first ofa pair. 
It was originally planned as the opening section of a work examining 
three aspects of the central European Reformed tradition from the 
perspective of Johann Heinrich Alsted. This first section traced the main 
line of pedagogical development in Reformed central Europe stretching 
from Ramus via Keckermann to Alsted’s Encyclopaedia. The second part 
(incorporated into my intellectual biography of Alsted) returned to 
examine his far more unusual attempt to fuse this commonplace strand of 
pedagogy with more esoteric elements such as the arts of memory, 
Lullism, Bruno, and alchemy. This theme set the stage in turn for the 
third part of the original project: the detailed study of the origins of 
Alsted’s millenarianism, published under the title Paradise Postponed. 
An approximation of the original tripartite work can be reconstructed 
by substituting Commonplace Learning for the first thirty-seven pages 
of Alsted and Paradise Postponed for its final chapter. 

In reworking the first part as a separate monograph, however, the 
present book evolved further in two significant respects. In the first place, 
a gradually broadening enquiry into the unique flourishing of Ramism 
in north-western Germany beyond and indeed before the foundation of 
the Herborn academy eventually challenged important aspects of the 
view of Ramism which has prevailed since Morison and Miller associated 
it with Puritanism in the 1930s and Ong with print technology in the 
1950s. While the present book can still be viewed retrospectively as a 
contextualized prehistory of the Encyclopaedia, it can now more naturally 
be read sequentially as a history of the German Ramist tradition epitomized 
by and within that book. At the same time, exploratory researches into 
the fortunes of the post-Ramist tradition after Herborn’s decline produced 
so much material that it required a further volume. A sequel to this book 
will therefore trace the further ramifications of this post-Ramist tradition 
outside Reformed Germany after 1620: the destruction of the central 
European Reformed academic community in the first decade of the Thirty 
Years War, the diaspora of its intelligentsia in all directions, the transfer of 
students, professors, and pedagogical leadership from the ruined German 
Reformed academies and universities to the young Dutch ones, the impact 
of its encyclopaedic innovations on the pansophic plans of Comenius and 
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the Hartlib circle, its formative early impact on the young Leibniz in the 
years immediately after the war, and—in general—its role in preparing 
for the reception and institutionalization of the ‘new philosophies’ in 
various quarters of the Protestant world during the middle decades of 
the seventeenth century. 

Given this unpredictable evolution and these manifold relationships, 
this book has shared with its companion volumes support from many 
different quarters: a doctoral fellowship from the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council of Canada; an Overseas Research Student 
Award from the British Council; post-doctoral fellowships at the Institut 
fiir Europaische Geschichte in Mainz and the Herzog August Bibliothek 
in Wolfenbiittel; a Junior Research Fellowship at Brasenose College, 
Oxford; a research materials grant from the Royal Society of London; a 
travel grant from the Carnegie Trust; and finally a Research Readership 
from the British Academy for 2004-6, without which it could not 
possibly have reached its present state. I am deeply grateful to the Principal 
and Fellows of St Anne’s College, Oxford, for the opportunity to complete 
this period of research leave in ideal circumstances during the first years of 
my appointment there, and particularly to Peter Ghosh, Gareth Davies, and 
Alexandra Gajda, who covered for me so completely during that period. On 
the personal front, long-standing debts to Charles Webster and R. J. W. 
Evans must now be supplemented especially by gratitude to Ian Maclean 
for valuable suggestions on the final drafts and to Anne Ashby for guiding 
a refractory project through several stages of revision. I would also like to 
thank Stefan Ehrenpreis and Scott Mandelbrote for help in obtaining elu- 
sive materials and Christoph Selzer and Kathryn Rees for last-minute lin- 
guistic counsel. It is a great pleasure to record the most meaningful debt 
of all in the dedication. 


Her: 


St Anne’ College, Oxford 
March 2006 
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Introduction 


The Earliest German Ramism 


1.i RAMISM IN GERMANY: A 
NEGLECTED TRADITION 


Evidence 


Ramism was rediscovered as a major cultural force by Samuel Eliot Morison 
in a trilogy of stout volumes published to celebrate the tercentenary 
of Harvard College in 1936. The thorough integration of this hitherto 
little-known philosophical tradition into the curriculum of the young 
college was seized upon as a highly distinctive feature of the American 
intellect in its infancy; and three years later Perry Miller gave Ramism a 
central place in his sympathetic and enormously influential account of 
The New England Mind.’ After tracing the transmission of Ramism back 
through William Ames to Cambridge Puritanism, American scholars, like 
their colonial predecessors, were happy to regard Ramism like Puritanism 
as a more or less self-contained, Anglo-Saxon phenomenon. English 
historians, traditionally disinclined to place domestic developments in 
continental context, readily agreed that English Ramism was essentially 
an adjunct of English Puritanism. The results of this approach, moreover, 
were extremely fruitful: the Puritan connection integrated Anglo-American 
scholarship on Ramism from the outset into mainstream intellectual, 
cultural, religious, literary, social, and even political history in a manner 
without parallel in any continental country. With so many connections 
to pursue, historical literature proliferated: for a half-century and more 


1 Morison, The Founding of Harvard College (Cambridge, Mass., 1935); id., Harvard College 
in the Seventeenth Century, 2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass., 1936). Miller, The New England 
Mind: The Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, Mass., 1939, 1954, 1982), 116-53, 
493—501, et passim. Cf. Ong, RMDD, pp. vii-x, 3-7. 
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after Morison and Miller, Ramus’ influence in the English-speaking world 
attracted far more attention than his influence anywhere else—perhaps 
ten times more attention than was devoted to his legacy in Germany.” 
The most recent reference works continue to display this Anglo-Saxon 
bias; and even continental scholars have tended to portray the ‘progressive’ 
features of Ramism primarily with reference to Anglo-American examples.? 

The primary sources, however, tell a very different story. The impression 
of Anglo-American centrality to the posthumous Ramist tradition cannot 
survive even the most rudimentary analysis of the basic bibliographical 
evidence published almost half a century ago in another landmark of 
Harvard Ramism: Walter Ong’s Ramus and Talon Inventory. Between 
1570 and 1630, according to Ong’s reckoning, twenty-seven editions of 
Ramus Dialectica and Talon's Rhetorica were published in English-speaking 
countries. During the same interval, presses in German-speaking areas 
produced 240 such editions—nine times the British total. More editions 
were published in Germany in the single decade before 1600 than in the 
British Isles in the entire century before 1660. The balance of German 
and English secondary literature on Ramism over the past sixty years is 
thus inversely proportional to the balance of Ramist imprints published 
during the sixty years after Ramus death. Nor does any other area approach 
the German total. Of the 290 editions of these two main works produced 
between Ramus' death and the outbreak of the Thirty Years War, over 
80 per cent were published in Germany and the German-speaking Swiss 
confederation (see Figure 1). If the study of Ramus legacy has proved less 
illuminating than scholars working thirty or forty years ago expected, this 
may be because they have been looking for it in the wrong place. In order 
to understand the most innovative and iconoclastic pedagogical tradition 
to emerge in the latter sixteenth century and to sweep throughout the 
international Reformed world, it is necessary thoroughly to reconsider 
the post-Ramist tradition from the standpoint not of its Anglo-Saxon 
periphery but of its central European core. 

The enormous quantity of this German Ramist literature, moreover, 
is only the most obvious evidence of central European centrality. Scarcely 


> A very rough estimate derived from Peter Sharratt’s invaluable literature surveys: 
"The Present State of Ramus Studies’, Studi francesi, 47-8 (1972), 201-13; ‘Recent Work 
on Peter Ramus (1970-1986), Rhetorica, 5 (1987), 7-58; and ‘Ramus 2000’, Rhetorica, 
18 (2000), 399—455. 

3 Cf. for example The Oxford Encyclopedia of the Reformation, ed. Hans J. Hillerbrand, 
4 vols. (Oxford, 1996), iii. 386-8; Encyclopedia of the Renaissance, ed. Paul F. Grendler, 
6 vols. (New York, 1999), v. 207-12; Hooykaas, 113-20; Guido Oldrini, La disputa del 
metodo nel Rinascimento: indagini su Ramo e sul Ramismo (Florence, 1997), esp. 227—308. 
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Figure 1. Editions of Ramus dialectic and Talon’s rhetoric before 1660 


Note: This graph is derived from the table in Ong, RMDD, 296, modified where necessary by refer- 
ence to his RTI. As Ong himself was aware, the Inventory is very imperfect, including numerous ghosts 
and missing 100 or more extant reprints. Given the disruption of the German library system in the 
post-war period, Ong's exclusion from the Warsaw Pact countries during his bibliographical researches 
(see RTI, 15-16), and the publication ofa great many German Ramist works for merely local markets, 
the proportion of German editions unrecorded in RTT is probably higher than that for other areas. 
On the other hand, R77 makes no distinction between full reprints and reissues of texts with altered 
title pages and paratexts: cf. the parallel case explored in Ian Maclean, "Melanchthon at the Book Fairs, 
1560-1601: Editors, Markets, and Religious Strife’, in Günter Frank and Kees Meerhoff (eds.), 
Melanchthon und Europa, ii: Westeuropa (Stuttgart, 2002), 211—32. Fora full census of copies in French 
libraries see Nelly Bruyére-Robinet, ‘Le Fonds Pierre de la Ramée des bibliothèques de 
France’, Nouvelles de la république des lettres (1986), 71—97. 
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less apparent is its unique encyclopaedic range. In Germany, Ong observed 
in the few pages he devoted to analysing this statistical material, “Ramist 
method moves into the uppermost branches of the curriculum with a 
drive which cannot be matched in any other country.’ The result was a 
series of massive systematic works unlike anything produced in the other 
branches of the international Ramist tradition. ‘Nowhere else’, Ong 
declared, on the basis of his extensive bibliographical stocktaking, 


is the Ramist influence felt on such a scale as in the works of Johann Heinrich 
Alsted, whose compends of all knowledge mark the confident beginnings of 
modern encyclopaedism; in the analyzer of the Scriptures, Johannes Piscator; in 
the great systematizer of Calvinist theology, Amandus Polanus von Polansdorf; 
in Bartholomew Keckermann, who systematized theology, the other sciences, 
and history as well; in Johannes Althusius, who methodized politics... and [in] 
Jan Amos Komensky (Comenius) ... 


‘After Ramus death,’ in a word, ‘Germany is the real seedbed of Ramism. 4 

Morison and Miller were well aware of the importance of these central 
Europeans. Indeed, if one returns to their works armed with Ong’s 
shortlist, the thriving tradition of New England Ramism is nowhere 
more evident than in its avid reception of these very authors and their 
doctrines. Viewed from a transatlantic perspective, however, these little- 
known figures appeared a highly disparate group, both geographically 
and philosophically. Ramus was French. Keckermann was born and died 
in Danzig, in Polish Prussia. Polanus, a Silesian, taught at the opposite 
end of the German-speaking world from Keckermann: in the Swiss city 
of Basle. Comenius was Moravian, from the eastern border of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Alsted, although born in western Germany, ended his career 
on the still more easterly frontier of the Reformed world in Transylvania. 
Superficial categorizations also placed them in different philosophical 
schools: Althusius was regarded as a Ramist, Alsted as a semi-Ramist, 
Keckermann as an Aristotelian, Comenius as a Baconian. Such was the 
resulting impression of diversity that the place of these and related 
authors on the curriculum of seventeenth-century Harvard suggested to 
Morison the ‘workings of that spirit of free inquiry with which Harvard 
became so gloriously identified in the nineteenth century’. 

Studied at closer quarters, however, all of these key figures—and a great 
many more of the unfamiliar names encountered by Morison, Miller, and 
Ong—constitute a remarkably compact and coherent tradition. Nothing 


4 Ong, RMDD, 298. 


5 Morison, Harvard College, i. 167-8, cf. 187-8. For a less anachronistic interpretation 
of this emphasis on the //Pertas philosophandi see Ch. 6.i below. 
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indicates this coherence better than the interaction within a single decade 
of all of these figures with the first name on Ong’s shortlist: the Herborn 
encyclopaedist Johann Heinrich Alsted. When Alsted enrolled in the 
Herborn academy on 2 October 1602, Althusius, acting as rector, inscribed 
his name in the matriculation register. Three years later Piscator, the 
academy's first professor of divinity, presided over his theological disputa- 
tion there. Travelling south for further study in Basle, Alsted undertook 
a second theological disputation under Polanus in 1607 or 1608.7 The 
following year, having returned to Herborn, Alsted learned of Keckermann’s 
premature death and immediately set about collecting the Danziger's 
writings for publication.® On 30 March 1611 the young Comenius matric- 
ulated in Herborn, where during the following two years Alsted exercised 
the most profound influence received during his formal education.? 

If Alsted’s biography most neatly ties together the leading figures of 
the German Ramist tradition, his greatest work promises to provide the 
most lofty and central vantage point from which to survey that tradition 
retrospectively. The leading expert on the greatest of Ramist academies 
regards Alsted’s Encyclopaedia as both ‘the high point and the end point of 
Herborn’s academic development’.!° The German national biography 
describes it as a microcosm of the intellectual world of Reformed central 
Europe.!! Philosophically it has been characterized as the culmination 
both of the Ramist tradition itself and of the attempt to fuse Ramism with 
other logical and pedagogical traditions.!? Considered as a representative 
of its historical epoch, it has been judged ‘the most important baroque 
encyclopaedia’,13 ‘the example par excellence of the seventeenth-century 


6 Matr. Herborn, HS 934. 

7 For the disputations see Howard Hotson, Johann Heinrich Alsted (1588-1638): 
Between Renaissance, Reformation and Universal Reform (Oxford, 2000), 236, nos. 2-3. 

8 See Chs. 4.iii and 5.i below. 9 Matr. Herborn, HS 1472. 

10 Gerhard Menk, Die Hohe Schule Herborn in ihrer Frühzeit (Wiesbaden, 1981), 78. 

1 E W. Cuno in ADB, i (1875), 354-5; cf. Charles Schmitt in CHRP, 803. 

12 Ong, RMDD, 298 (quoted above). Arno Seifert, ‘Das höhere Schulwesen: 
Universitäten und Gymnasien’, in Christa Berg et al. (eds.), Handbuch der deutschen 
Bildungsgeschichte, i: 15. bis 17. Jahrhundert, ed. Notker Hammerstein (Munich, 1996), 
197-374, here 338: ‘Das bedeutendeste literarische Produkt dieser [bzw. Ramistischen] 
Bemühungen’. Tomas and Joaquin Carreras y Artau, Historia de la filosofia espanola, 
2 vols. (Madrid, 1939-43), ii. 239-49. Cesare Vasoli, Profezia e ragione: studi sulla 
cultura del Cinquecento e del Seicento (Naples, 1974), 826: ‘la tendenza enciclopedica 
di carattere lulliano-ramista... ha come suo massimo e fortunato esponente Johannes 
Heinrich Alsted.’ 

13 Wollgast, PD, 104; Wilhelm Schmidt-Biggemann, Topica universalis. Eine 
Modelgeschichte bumanistischer und barocker Wissenschaft (Hamburg, 1983), 101. Cf. Schmidt- 
Biggemann's “Vorwort to the facsimile edn. of Alsted’s Encyclopaedia (Stuttgart-Bad 
Cannstatt, 1989), pp. i-xvili. 
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encyclopaedia’,!4 the ‘clearest expression’ of ‘the encyclopaedic ideal 
which dominated seventeenth-century culture from Bacon to Leibniz’,!° 
and the last and greatest systematically organized Latin encyclopaedia of 
a tradition stretching back to Isidore of Seville.!6 Yet despite this exemplary 
status, this work plays no part whatsoever in the standard narrative of 
early modern intellectual history. The contrast with its eighteenth-century 
successor could scarcely be greater. The Encyclopédie of D’Alembert and 
Diderot is widely regarded as the greatest book of the eighteenth century 
and has become the centrepiece of a scholarly industry. Yet the greatest 
encyclopaedia of the seventeenth century—and the namesake of all the 
others—has never been subjected to sustained and synoptic study. 

The present work therefore attempts to fill two complementary gaps 
in the literature simultaneously. Read sequentially, it is a history of the 
neglected tradition of German Ramism, beginning with the earliest known 
Ramist instruction in Germany and culminating in the greatest and most 
representative work produced by that tradition. Viewed retrospectively, it is 
the history of a book: the story of the encyclopaedic project inherited and 
completed by Alsted and of the community of effort sustained over several 
generations which made that book possible. Both the beginning and the 
end of this tradition indicate that Ramism flourished in central Europe 
with unique vigour; and the main task of the first two chapters is to identify 
the unique circumstances underlying this unique proliferation—that is, to 
discover the key feature of the central European landscape which caused 
Ramism to flourish there like nowhere else. The second pair of chapters 
trace the subsequent ramifications of Ramism within that geographical 
and institutional matrix, as it gradually overcame some of the limitations 
of Ramus’ original formulations and assumed the attributes manifested 
most fully in Alsted’s Encyclopaedia. The final pair of chapters trace the 
emergence of Alsted’s encyclopaedic project out of three generations of 
previous effort and the further transformations of the tradition in the 
process. One book, it turns out, cannot tell the whole of this story, for 
the fruits of this tradition continued to be harvested across northern Europe 


14 Walter Tega, “Encyclopédie et unité du savoir de Bacon à Leibniz’, in Annie Becq 

ap L'Encyclopédisme: actes du colloque de Caen, 12-16 janvier 1987 (Paris, 1991), 69—96, 
ere 86. 

15 Paolo Rossi, Clavis universalis: arti della memoria e logica combinatoria da Lullo a 
Leibniz (1960; rev. edn. Bologna, 1983), 199; trans. Stephan Clucas as Logic and the Art of 
Memory: The Quest for a Universal Language (London, 2000), 130. 

16 James Lawrence Fuchs, “Vincenzo Coronelli and the Organisation of Knowledge: 
The Twilight of Seventeenth-Century Encyclopedism' (unpub. Ph.D. diss., University of 
Chicago, 1983), esp. 173-5. 
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long after the educational institutions which sustained German Ramism 
were destroyed in the first decade of the Thirty Years War. As the conclusion 
suggests, a further volume will be needed to trace the international 
ramifications of the German Ramist tradition after 1630. 


Explanations 


Where then to begin looking for an explanation of the overwhelming 
dominance of central Europe within the posthumous Ramist tradition? 
Curiously, the scholar who revealed the full extent of this dominance 
made no attempt to explain it, for to do so would have compromised his 
central thesis. Walter Ong’s approach to Ramism was driven from the 
outset by a ‘hunch’, derived from his MA studies under the pioneering 
media theorist Marshall McLuhan, that Ramism ‘somehow registered 
a major shift in consciousness marking the transit from the ancient 
and medieval world to the modern’. More specifically, Ramism ‘seemed 
to signal a reorganization of the whole of knowledge and indeed of 
the whole human lifeworld’ resulting from, or intimately bound up 
with, the shift from script to print. Ong was thus even more eager than 
Perry Miller—who supervised the Harvard dissertation from which his 
famous monograph derived—to celebrate the importance of Ramism in 
marking an epoch-making cultural transition: the movement not merely 
from the Old World to the New but from the medieval world to the 
modern one. Yet as these formulations suggest, Ong regarded Ramism 
itself as a mere ‘register’ or ‘signal’, a ‘symptom’ or ‘epiphenomenon’ of 
a far deeper process affecting the whole of western culture.!7 Ramus, 
in other words, was merely the passive indicator, not the active agent, 
of this cultural shift. In order to make crystal clear where the motive 
force propelling the profusion of Ramist textbooks lay, Ong set about 
dismantling any claims which Ramus or Ramism might have to be 
credible historical agents in their own right. The results are strikingly 
evident in his accounts of Ramus life, thought, and legacy; and since 
Ong’s work has established so much of the direction, methods, and 
assumptions underlying the study of Ramism for almost half a century, 
a brief analysis of each of these in turn is prerequisite to any thorough 
reassessment of this field. 

Ramus’ biography, first of all, is full of striking material which an 
unprejudiced historian might have found highly suggestive of his deeper 


17 Ong, RMDD, pp. vii, 6, 307-18. 
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purposes and aspirations. He rose, for instance, from abject poverty to 
the pinnacle of the French academic world, transforming himself in the 
process from philosophical outlaw to court favourite in Paris. He con- 
verted to ‘Calvinism’ ultimately at the cost of his life, yet having done 
so he immediately began waging war on Calvin's successor, Theodore 
Beza. In the mere sixteen pages of his monograph devoted to Ramus life, 
Ong races past even the most suggestive material of this kind with only 
the briefest of obligatory references; for to dwell on them might reveal 
that Ramus possessed energy, courage, determination, clear objectives, 
and fixed principles—the attributes, in short, of a forceful agent in his 
own right.!8 While ridiculing the hagiography and ‘exclusively personal’ 
focus of Waddington’s century-old biography, Ong preferred to put 
nothing in its place. Ong’s Ramus is at best a caricature, at worst a disem- 
bodied spectre, ‘a state of mind’, ‘the anonymous center of tradition'.!? 
Ramus thought received analogous treatment. ‘Ramus’, Ong asserted 
in his foreword, ‘was not a great intellectual.’ Ramus, he repeated on his 
second page of text, was ‘no real thinker’. Ramism, he declared still more 
candidly a few pages later, ‘is not a respectable theory, but a set of mental 
habits’, developed as a confused response to deep ‘subconscious drives .?° 
There was therefore little point, it followed, in attempting to construct a 
coherent account of Ramus thought as a whole, and one searches for such 
an account amongst the learned pages of Ong monograph in vain. Indeed, 
rather than employing the technique, normally central to intellectual 
history, of revealing the deeper objectives and inner continuities underly- 
ing superficial inconsistencies in one’s subject, Ong employed precisely 
the opposite method: he set about dismantling any claims to coherence 
or conviction which Ramus’ writings might contain in order to reveal that 
‘what is really going on’ in his work, ‘what really underlies’ his activities, is 
‘something deeper than what he and his followers formulate’.2! Confronted 
with the vacuum at the centre of Ong’s reconstruction of Ramus 
thought, the reader was encouraged to regard the deep, underlying forces 


18 Ong, RMDD, pp. vii, 17-29. Ong spares less than two dozen words for Ramus’ 
humble origins (18), leaves ‘the central event of his rise to fame’ (his appointment as regius 
professor) and the ‘next great turn’ in his career (his conversion to Protestantism) entirely 
unexplained (25, 27), while dismissing Ramus’ theological treatise with the judgement 
(again completely unsubstantiated, yet stated with breathtaking condescension for a priest 
of the confession which Ramus abandoned) that ‘its chief significance lies in its curious 
deformation of religion’ (5). 

19 Tbid. 5, 7-10. Charles Tzaunt Waddington, Ramus (Pierre de la Ramée): sa vie, ses 
écrits et ses opinions (Paris, 1855; facs. edn. 2001) remained the only full biography of 
Ramus until 2002 (see n. 31 below). 20 Ong, RMDD, pp. ix, 4, 7, 8. 

21 Ibid. 7-8. 
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released by the printing press as the only possible explanation for the 
extraordinary proliferation of Ramist works. 

This brought Ong, thirdly—and for present purposes most 
importantly—to apply similar techniques to the homogenization of Ramus’ 
legacy. Rather than attempting to understand why Ramism flourished 
by studying the particular places in which it flourished and the par- 
ticular individuals or circumstances responsible for its flourishing, Ong 
focused virtually all his attention (in mock Ramist fashion) on the most 
general aspect of Ramus’ bibliography: its vast numerical extent. The 
chief purpose of the Ramus and Talon Inventory was to provide prima 
facie evidence for Ong’s most general claim: that Ramism was a vast and 
widespread cultural phenomenon. To direct attention beyond the sum 
total of editions would have revealed the awkward tendency of the great 
majority of posthumous imprints to cluster in a relatively small region 
of north-western Germany while leaving major centres of European 
civilization—such as Italy—completely untouched; and such a revela- 
tion could only have compromised Ong’s central thesis that Ramism 
signalled a ‘reorganization of the whole human lifeworld’. Having 
pursued his laborious pilgrimage throughout scores of libraries patiently 
cataloguing his 750 separate publications containing 1,100 reprintings 
of Ramus’ individual works, Ong therefore published his /nventory 
without the indexes of authors, editors, dedicatees, printers, places, or 
dates of publication necessary to support the patient empirical study of 
this mysterious tradition. Within his monograph he likewise restricted 
his most extensive analysis of this mass of painstakingly accumulated 
bibliographical data to eleven concluding pages,?? while distorting 
important features of his own data in the body of his text.?? Better, it 
evidently seemed, to leave the forceful if very indistinct impression that 
‘Ramist works were printed indifferently’ across the whole of Europe 
in great profusion than to provoke further empirical investigations 
which might raise awkward questions.”4 

Ong’s assessment of Ramism, in short, was a profoundly ambivalent 
one, and it worked profoundly different effects on the high reaches 


22 Ibid. 296-306. Ong's synopsis in the Dictionary of the History of Ideas, ed. Phillip P. 
Wiener, 4 vols. (New York, 1973), iv. 42—5, likewise devotes some 2,000 words to Ramism’s 
‘Significance’ and ‘Effects’ but a mere 160 to the ‘Range of Ramus Influence’. 

23 Cf. for instance n. 85 and Ch. 2 n. 105 below. 

24 Ong, RMDD, 15. Ong planned as early as 1961 an enlarged edition of the Inventory, 
but nothing came of this project: see his ‘Ramist Method and the Commercial Mind’, 
Studies in the Renaissance, 8 (1961), 155—72; repr. in his Rhetoric, Romance and Technology 
(Ithaca, NY, 1971), 165—89, here 166 n. 2; and the Dictionary of the History of Ideas, iv. 45. 
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of cultural theory, on the one hand, and the mundane practice of 
historical research, on the other. No one had ever made greater claims 
for the importance of Ramism as a barometer of cultural change; yet 
no one since St Bartholomew's Day 1572 had invested more time, 
industry, erudition, or rhetorical technique in belittling Ramus’ philo- 
sophical or pedagogical legacy. Ong’s constructive analysis of the deeper 
forces evident in Ramism helped to launch the study of oral and print 
cultures which has now become a major scholarly enterprise.?5 Yet his 
destructive assault on every other aspect of Ramus life, thought, and 
legacy has held back study of these topics for a generation and more. 
Confronted by the gulf separating Ong’s massive documentation of 
Ramus extensive influence and Ong’s systematic demolition of Ramism's 
intrinsic merits, even the most appreciative and well-informed initial 
reviewers of his books confessed themselves baffled.?6 Forced to choose 
between the martyr venerated by Waddington and the ‘madman’ por- 
trayed by Ong, students of Ramism for half a century steered clear of 
Ramus himself altogether, leaving him—as Ong had intended—very 
much ‘the anonymous centre of tradition’. Just as 'the acolytes were 
sometimes even worse than Ramus himself’, some of Ong's admirers 
strove to surpass their master in reducing Ramus and Ramism to the 
most absurd caricatures.” Perry Miller had begun his brief sketch of 
European Ramism in 1939 by emphasizing the 'crying need for a full 
study of Ramus and his influence .?? The brilliant student who initially 
seemed poised to fulfil both of these tasks ended up fulfilling neither. 
Worse still, the polemical strategy of Ong's work discouraged others 
from filling these gaps, its novel thesis deflected attention elsewhere, 
and its ecstatic (if somewhat bewildered) reception stifled the voices 
of scholars working along the lines Miller envisaged.?? Only in the past 
twenty years have French specialists begun focusing serious attention 


25 See B. E. Gronbeck, T. J. Farrell, and P. A. Soukup (eds.), Media, Consciousness, and 
Culture: Explorations of Walter Ongs Thought (Newbury Park, Cali£, 1991); Dennis L. 
Weeks and Jane Hoogestraat (eds.), Time, Memory, and the Verbal Arts: Essays on the Thought 
of Walter Ong (Selinsgrove, Pa., 1998); Thomas J. Farrell, Walter Ongs Contributions to 
Cultural Studies (Cresskill, NJ, 2000). 

26 Cf. for instance the reviews of Ongs RMDD and RTI by Pierre Mesnard in BHR 21 
(1959), 568-76; Neal W. Gilbert in Renaissance News, 12 (1959), 269-71; and Wilhelm 
Risse in Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 81/1 (1960), cols. 7-11. 

7 Most recently in Adrian Johns’s ‘Foreword’ to the reissue of Ong, RMDD (Chicago, 
2004), esp. p. v (quoted here). 28 Miller, New England Mind, 493. 

2 Most notably Hooykaass innovative, wide-ranging, and highly sympathetic brief 
account of Ramus and Ramism, which had the misfortune to appear in 1958, the same 
year as RMDD. 
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on Ramus and his Parisian context.3° Only in the past four has anyone 
dared to published a synthetic and sympathetic biography of Ramus 
himself.3! And sixty-seven years after Miller first brought attention 
to it, the ‘crying need’ for a full study of Ramus’ influence remains 
unfulfilled. 

In America, then, the surge of enthusiasm aroused by Morison and 
Miller was channelled away from patient empirical research by Miller’s 
own student. In Germany, by contrast, a nation of formidable researchers 
had manifested little enthusiasm of any kind for Ramism since the seven- 
teenth century. This attitude, like its American antithesis, was deeply 
rooted in historiographical tradition. If Miller had detected in Harvard 
Ramism a spark of distinctive genius in the young mind ofa great nation, 
nineteenth-century German historians were more prone to perceive in 
the shelves of older libraries groaning under the dead weight of Ramist 
literature an all-too-familiar symptom of an ancient national malaise. 
German historians of philosophy had always known that Ramism was 
immensely popular in parts of their homeland; but assessing this from a 
strictly philosophical rather than a broader cultural standpoint they had 
traditionally been more inclined to deplore than to celebrate this fact.?? 
To this they were strongly predisposed by the nationalist historiography 
of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, which saw the political 
fragmentation of early modern Germany as the greatest of national 
disasters, the proliferation of petty universities there as a direct con- 
sequence of this fragmentation, and the percolation of Ramus’ emaciated 
dialectic through these impoverished institutions as an indication of the 
disastrous consequences of political and confessional fragmentation for 
German high culture. If Ramism was an integral part of the old German 


30 Cf Sharratt, ‘Present State of Ramus Studies’; id., ‘Recent Work on Ramus’, 57. Esp. 
notable are Nelly Bruyère, Méthode et dialectique dans l'aeuvre de la Ramée (Paris, 1984); 
Kees Meerhoff, Rhétorique et poétique au XVIe siècle en France: Du Bellay, Ramus et les autres 
(Leiden, 1986); André Robinet, Aux sources de l'esprit cartésien: l'axe La Ramee-Descartes 
(Paris, 1996); Kees Meerhoff and Jean-Claude Moisan (eds.), Autour de Ramus: texte, 
théorie, commentaire (Quebec, 1997); Kees Meerhoff and Michel Magnien (eds.), Ramus 
et l'université (Paris, 2004). 

31 James Veazie Skalnik, Ramus and Reform: Church and University at the End of the 
Renaissance in France (Kirksville, Mo., 2002): an excellent little book which should be the 
starting point for future work on Ramus himself. C£. Ch. 2.i below. 

32 C£ for instance the references to Ramism in Giovanni Santinello (ed.), Storia delle 
storie generali della filosofia, 5 vols. (Brescia, 1979-95), vols. i-ii; and esp. Johann Jakob 
Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, 6 vols. (Leipzig, 1742-7), IV. ii. 577—80; Petersen, 
127—43. Fora typically dismissive judgement see Carl von Prantl, "Über Petrus Ramus: Ein 
Vortrag, Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch-philologischen und historischen € lasse der 
königlich-bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu München, 2/2 (1878), 157-69. 
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mind, then the less said about this the better. Two world wars provoked a 
reassessment of all aspects of German cultural history, and as Ong’s book 
appeared Wilhelm Risse was at work on a history of logic which included 
extended accounts of the Ramist and post-Ramist traditions, appropriately 
focused on Germany, yet written in more neutral terms. Yet even after the 
war Ramism in Germany remained a subject primarily for historians of 
philosophy, who tended to regard it as a minor episode rapidly overtaken 
by a resurgent Aristotelianism.34 Not until very recently—and under 
Italian rather than Anglo-Saxon inspiration—has a major re-evaluation 
emerged which sees Ramism as part of a fertile and distinctively German 
philosophical tradition culminating in Leibniz.5? Not until still more 
recently have German historians identified anything with which to tie 
Ramism into mainstream German social, political, or confessional history 
in a manner analogous to English Puritanism.3° A properly contextual- 
ized explanatory survey is still wanting.?7 

When speculative literary theory and entrenched national preconcep- 
tions impede historical understanding, it is often advisable to seek 
illumination in empirical data. In this case, the most important readily 
available data is bibliographical, and the most plausible available partial 
explanation of German dominance of the posthumous Ramist tradition 
has emerged from the field of the history of books and publishing. 
Some share in the explanation is doubtless due to the decision of Ramus’ 
favourite printer, André Wechel, to relocate his firm to Frankfurt am 
Main. In Paris Wechel had produced scores of editions of Ramus’ works, 
and after escaping the city before the massacre which brutally ended his 


33 Risse, LN, i (1964), 122-200, 440-86. 

34 Cf. for instance Lewis White Beck, Early German Philosophy (Cambridge, Mass., 
1969; repr. Bristol, 1996), 115-22; Wollgast, PD, 139-45, 169-73, 189-211. 

35 Schmidt-Biggemann, Topica universalis; which greatly enriches the intellectual 
lineage first sketched out in Rossi, Clavis universalis, 155-281; trans. Clucas, 97-193. 

36 Intended here is the work on Reformed confessionalization, which provides the 
means of rooting Gerhard Menk’s invaluable study of Die Hohe Schule Herborn in its 
broader historical context. See esp. Heinz Schilling (ed.), Die reformierte Konfessionalisierung 
in Deutschland. Das Problem der ‘Zweiten Reformation’ (Giitersloh, 1986); Meinrad Schaab 
(ed.), Territorialstaat und Calvinismus (Stuttgart, 1993); and two earlier attempts at brief 
syntheses in Howard Hotson, ‘Philosophical Pedagogy in Reformed Central Europe 
between Ramus and Comenius’, in M. Greengrass, M. Leslie, and T. Raylor (eds.), Samuel 
Hartlib and Universal Reformation (Cambridge, 1994), 29-50; and id., Alsted, 17-24 
(drawing esp. on further work by Menk). 

37 The most sustained overview to date is Joseph Freedman’s richly documented 
account of “The Diffusion of the Writings of Petrus Ramus in Central Europe, 
c.1570—c.1630', Renaissance Quarterly, 46 (1993), 98-152; repr. in his Philosophy and the 
Arts in Central Europe, 1500-1700 (Aldershot, 2000), which however offers very little to 
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friend’s turbulent career he and his heirs continued to dominate the 
market, producing over one hundred further editions before 1627.38 But 
Germanys remarkable preponderance in Ramist publishing cannot 
be explained simply as the product of Frankfurt’s position within the 
European book-trade or even of Wechel’s shrewd campaign to corner the 
market of Ramist publication.39 A balanced commercial analysis must 
consider demand as well as supply. While the trade in scholarly works 
around 1600 was doubtless international, schoolbooks could be supplied 
most cheaply when printed near the sources of demand for them, thus 
eliminating transport and retail costs and tailoring the publications 
precisely to local pedagogical needs. If English, Dutch, or French schools 
and universities had been the main source of demand for Ramist text- 
books, English, Dutch, or French printers could easily have undercut 
Wechel in servicing that demand. This is precisely what happened 
throughout the educational centres of Reformed central Europe, where 
competitors in the production of Ramist works soon emerged. Before 
Wechel left Paris, a stream of imprints had begun to issue from Basle, 
where some thirty editions were produced before 1630.4° Christoph 
Corvinus, who left Frankfurt after a four-year partnership with the Wechel 
firm, produced a similar number after becoming printer to the recently 
founded Reformed academy in Herborn in 1585.4! Wilhelm Antonius, 
another one-time Wechel employee, and his son Peter produced a further 
forty-five editions as printers to the counts of Hanau-Miinzenberg and 
their gymnasium in Hanau.*? And behind this second tier of Ramist 
printers ranged many more, most of them closely tied to the circle of 


38 Cf. R. J. W. Evans, The Wechel Presses: Humanism and Calvinism in Central Europe 
1572-1627, Past & Present Supplement, no. 2 (Oxford, 1975); Ong, RTT; and the 
meticulous account of the early period in lan Maclean, 'André Wechel at Frankfurt, 
1572-1581’, Gutenberg Jahrbuch (1988), 146-76. 

39 For this view see Ong, RMDD, 98, 298; RTI, 183; and esp. Ian Maclean, 
TEconomie du livre érudit: le cas Wechel’, in P. Aquilon and H. J. Martin (eds.), Le Livre 
dans l'Europe de la Renaissance (Paris, 1988), 230-9; and id., ‘Philosophical Books on 
European Markets, 1570-1630: The Case of Ramus’, in John Henry and Sarah Hutton 
(eds.), New Perspectives in Renaissance Thought (London, 1990), 253-63. 

40 Cf. Ong, RTT, Wolfgang Rother, ‘Ramus and Ramism in Switzerland’, in /nfluence of 
Ramus, 9-37, here 21-4. 

41 Nass, Drucke, nos. 1605-13, 1780-2 (cf. 1783-6) include four imprints not listed by 
Ong. On Corvinus (alias Rab, 1552-1620), see ibid. 24-44; Harry Gerber in Nass. Leben., 
iii. 117-26, here 120; Heinrich Graffmann, ‘Christoph Corvin und sein Werk’, in 1050 
Jahre Herborn: Vorträge zur Geschichte Herborns 1964 (Herborn, 1965), 68-75; Menk, 
Herborn, 159—64. 

42 Josef Benzing, ‘Die Hanauer Erstdrucker Wilhelm und Peter Antonius (1 593-1625) ‘ 
Archiv für Geschichte des Buchwesens, 21 (1980), 1005-126, includes fourteen titles not 
listed by Ong (see Ch 4 n. 4 below). 
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Reformed printers of which Wechel, Corvinus, and Antonius were such 
prominent representatives: Peter Fischer, who had formed a partnership 
with André Wechel’s nephew Johann and whose capital helped float the 
Antonius firm, printed a dozen Ramist texts; Zacharias Palthenius, who 
married Johann Wechel’s widow, yet another dozen.*3 A smaller trickle 
issued from the presses of Philippist or Reformed gymnasia and academies 
in Bern, Bremen, Kassel, Lemgo, Neustadt, Nuremberg, Speyer, Steinfurt, 
and Zurich. It was also in Reformed centres like these—Basle, Danzig, 
Frankfurt, Hanau, Heidelberg, and Herborn—that the great systematic 
works which culminated the German Ramist tradition were written 
and published. In short, just as Presbyterians like Melville and Puritans 
like Digby, Fenner, Perkins, and Temple were the chief agents of Ramism 
in Scotland and England, the publication of Ramus in Germany was 
dominated by printers in Reformed centres; and Reformed religion there- 
fore features in the most determined previous attempts by German 
scholars to unearth the deeper cultural roots which sustained German 
Ramism.‘4 The search for an explanation of the popularity of Ramism 
in central Europe therefore requires a reassessment of its relationship 
with Calvinism as well. 


1.1 RAMISM AND CALVINISM: AN 
OVERWORKED EXPLANATION 


The dominant association of Ramism with Calvinism is far better justi- 
fied than that with the English-speaking world and does not admit of 
straightforward statistical refutation. A glance at the reasoning with 
which historians have attempted to explain this supposed link, however, 
reveals a worrying lack of consensus. Since Ramism and Calvinism are 
traditionally approached as systems of ideas, historians have generally 
attempted to link them in abstract intellectual terms. But Ramism is less 
a ‘system’ than a loose and shifting concatenation of largely commonplace 
ideas and techniques, and this approach has therefore generated not one 
link but a myriad of variant and even incompatible analyses based largely 
on the British experience. English and American intellectual historians 
have generally followed Morison and Miller in relating the attractions of 


43 Evans, Wechel Presses, 4, 15, 19, 28; Benzing, ‘Antonius’, nos. 4, 11, 12, 14, 33-4, 53, 
60; id., Die Buchdrucker des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts im deutschen Sprachgebiet (2nd edn., 
Wiesbaden, 1963), 129. 


44 Cf. the approaches outlined in nn. 36 above and 52 below. 
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Ramism to characteristics of Puritanism: its restraint, voluntarism, 
utilitarianism, realism; its work ethic or social values; its hatred of hier- 
archy, authority, metaphysics, Aristotle, or images; its disputatiousness 
and contempt for deep erudition.* For an older generation of English 
social historians who saw both Ramism and Calvinism as part of the 
preamble to the ‘Puritan Revolution’, it was the revolutionary character 
of Ramism which connected it with Calvinism: the desire to throw 
off the dead weight of the Aristotelian tradition, to set out philosophy 
anew, to overthrow the universities’ monopoly of learning, to make 
knowledge accessible to the common man.4 Dutch and French intel- 
lectual historians of the same era were still more willing to take Ramus’ 
self-image at face value and portrayed him as an important step between 
the humanistic concerns of the sixteenth century and the scientific ones 
of the seventeenth.47 

Yet few of these suggestions are immediately helpful in dealing with 
the central European core of the posthumous Ramist phenomenon. 
Historians of philosophy, first of all, generally agree that Ramus, far from 
being revolutionary, exercised little philosophical originality and that in 
replacing the rigorous demonstrative logic of Aristotle with the topical 
logic derived from Agricola he abandoned a tool capable of dealing with 
scientific problems for a humanist dialectic of little use beyond merely 
literary pursuits.48 The appeal of Ramism within Germany has been 
related by one leading historian to an ethos marked far less by Puritanism 


45 Cf. for instance Miller, New England Mind, 116-80 et passim; Mark H. Curtis, 
Oxford and Cambridge in Transition 1558-1642 (Oxford, 1959), 252-5; Francis Yates, 
The Art of Memory (London, 1966), 231—42; Keith L. Sprunger, The Learned Doctor 
William Ames (Chicago, 1972); John Morgan, Godly Learning: Puritan Attitudes towards 
Reason, Learning and Education, 1560-1640 (Cambridge, 1986), 106-12 er passim; 
Donald McKim, Ramism in William Perkins Theology (New York, 1987); Mordechai 
Feingold, ‘English Ramism: A Reinterpretation’, in /nfluence of Ramus, 127-76; and the 
articles of J. C. Adams usefully summarized in Sharratt, “Ramus 2000’, 437-8. 

46 For instance Christopher Hill, The Intellectual Origins of the English Revolution 
(Oxford, 1965), 31, 56, 270, 291-3; and especially Hugh Kearney, Scholars and Gentlemen: 
Universities and Society in Pre-Industrial Britain, 1500-1700 (London, 1971), 46-70. 

47 Hooykaas; Verdonk; Bruyère, Methode et dialectique; K. van Berkel, ‘Ramus, 
précurseur de Descartes aux Pays-Bas’, Septentrion: revue de culture néerlandaise, 16/2 
(1987), 30-6; Robinet, Aux sources de l'esprit cartésien; G. Jamart, ‘Logique, mathématique 
et ontologie: La Ramée, précursor de Descartes’, Les Etudes philosophiques, 30 (1996), 
17-28. 

48 Lisa Jardine in CHRP, 184-6; which echos Cesare Vasoli, La dialettica e la retorica 
dell'umanesimo (Milan, 1968), 333-601, and E. J. Ashworth, Logic and Language in the 
Post-Medieval Period (Dordrecht, 1974). Less critical, but without overcoming these objec- 
tions, are Risse, LN, i. 122-63; id., ‘Petrus Ramus und sein Verhältnis zur Schultradition’, 
RSPT, 70 (1986), 49-65; and esp. Bruyère, Méthode et dialectique. 
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than by late Renaissance humanism, ‘a cultured milieu which aimed to 
broaden rather than restrict the basis of intellectual inquiry’.4? From a 
stricter theological standpoint the initial association of Ramism is not 
with Calvinism but with heretical offshoots of the Reformed tradition in 
countries flanking the Empire: with Arminianism in Holland, where 
Arminius was an early convert; with Arianism in Transylvania, where the 
antitrinitarian ruler Johann Sigismund invited Ramus to become rector 
of his princely school in 1570; and with Socinianism in Poland, where 
Ramist pedagogy was adopted at the famous school in Raków.59 Within 
Germany, Ramism also made early inroads into several different species 
of Lutheranism, as we shall see.5! Within Reformed Germany the associ- 
ation of Ramism with unorthodox variants of Reformed theology is so 
consistent that the only theologian to undertake a broad survey of Ramist 
theologians has argued that it was precisely their heterodoxy when viewed 
from the standpoint of Bezas Geneva that united Reformed Ramists.5? 
Scholars in both England and Germany have gone still further to portray 
Ramism as a secularizing tendency, working to dissolve the bond between 
eloquence and wisdom, learning and piety, central to the Christian human- 
ism of Erasmus and Melanchthon in the interests of political pragmatism 
or even Machiavellianism.5? Finally, few have failed to observe that Ramus 
was himself a Calvinist, and a Calvinist martyr at that; but the moment 
Ramism is put in historical context, it becomes obvious that there was 


^9 Evans, Wechel Presses, 44 and in general 16-19, 43-5. 

59 J. Tideman, ‘Remonstrantisme en Ramisme’, Studien en Bijdragen opt gebied der 
historische theologie, Derde Deel (Amsterdam, 1876), 389—429 (see also nn. 66 and 77 
below). On Transylvania, cf. Freige, 'Rami vita’ (in Ramus, Praefationes, 619; cf. Milton, 
Prose Works, viii. 407); Waddington, Ramus, 216-17, 425; and n. 146 below. For 
Poland see also L. Makkai, “Pierre de la Ramée et l'Europe centrale’, in Actes du colloque 
l'Admiral de Coligny et son temps (Paris, 1974), 601—7; Jacek Wijaczka, ‘Das arianische 
Schulwesen in Polen im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert’, in Maria Cracium and Ovidiu 
Ghitta (eds.), Ethnicity and Religion in Central and Eastern Europe (Cluj, 1995), 
111-35, esp. 124. 5! See esp. Chs. 1.iii and 3.1i below. 

? Jürgen Moltmann, "Zur Bedeutung des Petrus Ramus für Philosophie und Theologie 
des Calvinismus’, Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte, Áth ser. 68 (1957), 295—318. Although 
virtually unknown within English literature, this is the most influential general account of 
Ramism in German and the basis, for instance, of Wilhelm Neuser, ‘Die calvinistischen 
Ramisten’, in Carl Andresen (ed.), Handbuch der Dogmen- und Theologiegeschichte, 3 vols. 
(Göttingen, 1980), ii. 328-47. 

53 Lisa Jardine, ‘Gabriel Harvey: Exemplary Ramist and Pragmatic Humanist’, RSPT 
70 (1986), 36-48, reworked in Anthony Grafton and Lisa Jardine, From Humanism to the 
Humanities: Education and Liberal Arts in Fifteenth- and Sixteenth-Century Europe 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1986), ch. 7; Arnd Friedrich, Die Gelehrtenschulen in Marburg, Kassel 
und Korbach zwischen Melanchthonianismus und Ramismus (Darmstadt and Marburg, 
1983), 63-71, 74, 176. 
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far too much at stake in the question of education in the confessional age 
for piety of this kind to have much weight. 

In order to extricate ourselves from this thicket of opinion, it is 
necessary to recognize in the first place that Ramus himself was a Calvinist 
only in the vaguest sense of that much overused term. If Calvinism is 
defined precisely with reference to two key characteristics which distin- 
guish it from other species of Reformed religion, then Ramus was one 
of its most outspoken critics. His sacramental theology was essentially 
Zwinglian, and Ramus objected strenuously to the Genevan usage, con- 
firmed in the Synod of La Rochelle, of the metaphysical term ‘substance’ 
to express the presence of Christ in the Lord's Supper.5* His preferred 
ecclesiastical polity was not presbyterian but congregationalist, and at 
the same synod he emphatically opposed adoption of the Calvinist 
consistory as the norm for French Protestantism.55 Both of these protests 
provoked the wrath of Theodore Beza, who went so far as to threaten 
Ramus with excommunication.56 

Partially as a result of these disputes, it is equally incorrect to assume 
that the influence of Ramism and Calvinism was roughly coextensive. 
Again, even a rapid survey immediately exposes such enormous excep- 
tions as to overthrow this supposed rule entirely. Even if by 1600 most 
Ramists (though by no means all) were ‘Calvinists’ (or at least Reformed), 
one cannot say that most Calvinists were Ramists. On the contrary, the 
most obvious rule to emerge from a survey of continental centres of 
Reformed theology is that the most eminent of them rejected Ramism 
unanimously. 

Geneva again is the obvious place to begin. Furnished with a letter of 
recommendation from Bullinger, whom he had befriended on an earlier 
stage of his tour of the Rhineland, Ramus was drawn to Geneva by the 
pleas of several pastors in the city ‘to aid the reputation of the academy’ 


54 Theodore Beza, Correspondance, ed. Hippolyte Aubert et al. (Geneva, 1960— ), xii. 
208 n. 9, 220-1, 244, 253-57; xiii. 30-1, 43-4. Cf. also RCP, iii. 35, 54-5. Waddington, 
Ramus, 433-5, 437-40; Paul Lobstein, Petrus Ramus als Theologe (Strasbourg, 1878), 
38-41, 58-9; A. Bernus in Bulletin de la Société de l'Histoire du Protestantisme Français, 39 
(1890), 524-30; Moltmann, “Bedeutung des Ramus’, 306-12. 

55 A. Bouvier, Henri Bullinger, le successeur de Zwingli (Paris, 1940), 375-9; Moltmann, 
‘Bedeutung des Ramus’, 312-16; R. M. Kingdon, Geneva and the Consolidation of the 
French Protestant Movement, 1564-1572 (Geneva, 1967), 98-111; P. Denis and J. Rott, 
Jean Morély (ca 1524-ca 1594) e l'utopie d'une démocratie dans | Église (Geneva, 1993), 
66-70 et passim; Skalnik, Ramus and Reform, 105-9. i 

56 Beza, Correspondance, x. 109—11, 173-5, 207-8; xii. 253; RCP, iii. 66, 75; 
M. Guggenheim, "Beiträge zur Biographie des Petrus Ramus’, Zeitschrift für Philosophie 
und philosophische Kritik, 121 (Leipzig, 1903), 140—53; Kingdon, Consolidation, 109—10. 
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and began lecturing there in May 1570. Before the month was out, 
however, Beza had formally condemned his method of instruction; and 
Ramus departed with the first news of peace in France.” When rumours 
of war resumed a few months later, Ramus offered to return to Geneva; 
but Beza’s reply was unyielding: ‘For it is our sure and established resolution 
not to diverge from the opinion of Aristotle so much as a hair’s-breadth 
either in teaching logic itself or in expounding the other disciplines. ^5 
In subsequent months, Bezas contempt for ‘that Pseudodialectician’, 
‘now as good a theologian as he once was a logician’, intermingled with 
condemnation of his ecclesiastical views and was broadcast to Heidelberg, 
Strasbourg, Zurich, and elsewhere.5? The alienation of Geneva from 
Ramism was complete: of the almost eight hundred editions listed by 
Ong, only two were published in Geneva, both in 1766.99 And as Geneva 
consolidated its hold over French Calvinism, Ramus influence disappeared 
among the Huguenots as well: as a former student wrote to Alsted from 
Sedan in 1611, ‘Male hic Ramus, bene Aristoteles audit.’*! The only 
Ramist centre within French Calvinism seems to have been Lausanne, a 
fact which Pierre Bayle explained by its subjection to the magistrates of 
Bern, where Ramism was received with enthusiasm.9? 

In its hostility to Ramism, moreover, Calvins academy was quite 
unexceptional. Dutch Calvinists were scarcely more receptive than French. 


57 Beza, Correspondance, xi. 117. Kingdon, Consolidation, 101 n. 5. RCP, iii. 26 (31 
May 1570). On Ramus visit in general, see Waddington, Ramus, 212-14; Charles 
Borgeaud, Histoire de l'Untversité de Genève, 2 vols. (Geneva, 1900), i. 110-15, 317. 

58 Beza, Correspondance, xii. 295 (1 Dec. 1570): ' . . . quod nobis certum ac constitutum 
sitet in ipsis tradendis logicis, et in caeteris explicandis disciplinis ab Aristotelis sententiam 
ne tantillum quidem deflectere. Cf. Waddington, Ramus, 218-30; Irena Backus, 
‘LEnseignement de la logique à l'Académie de Genéve entre 1559 et 1565’, Revue de 
théologie et de philosophie, Ns 3 (1979), 153—63. 

59 Beza, Correspondance, xii. 220, 244; xiii. 30-1, 43—4, 144, 147, 154, 163-7; Menk, 
Herborn, 204 n. 5. 

60 Ong, RTI, nos. 131, 682-3: both within the Opera omnia of the Salamancan 
professor of rhetoric Francisco Sanchez de las Brozas. The 16th-century absence is 
confirmed by Paul Chaix, Alain Dufour, and Gustave Moecki, Les Livres imprimés à Geneve 
de 1550 à 1600 (Geneva, 1966). 

61 Johannes Pauli (Sedan) to Alsted, 22 Aug. 1611 (Ep. Alsted, fo. 30); printed in 
Theodor Wotschke, ‘Rheinische Briefe an Johann Heinrich Alsted', Monatshefie für 
rheinische Kirchengeschichte, 29 (1935), 275—80, here 280. The only exceptions included in 
Ong, RTI are dialectics and a grammar from La Rochelle (1583-9) and rhetorics from 
Niort (1615), and Sedan (1634): nos. 143, 159, 315, 552, 556-7. 

$2 Waddington, Ramus, 393; and Risse, LN, i. 188, both citing Bayles Dictionnaire 
historique et critique. On Ramism in Lausanne, see Daniel Christoff er al., La Philosophie 
dans la haute école de Lausanne 1542-1955 (Lausanne, 1987), 17—20; Ong, RTI, nos. 621-2. 
On Ramism in Bern: Menk, Herborn, 205 n. 11; Ong RTT, nos. 130, 145, 150, 174, 405, 
408, 410, 690; Rother, ‘Ramism in Switzerland’, 32—5. 
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The lofty humanists of Leiden poured scorn on the simplifications of 
Ramus and Melanchthon alike. In Groningen Ramism was banned 
by statute.°3 The closest thing to a centre of Ramism within the Dutch 
universities was Franeker, founded in 1585 by Wilhelm-Ludwig of Nassau, 
the eldest son of the founder of the Herborn academy; but even in Franeker 
Ramism was too episodic and controversial to constitute a tradition, and 
much the most important Ramist there was an outsider—the Englishman 
William Ames—whose influence was far greater on the western and 
eastern margins of the Reformed world than in the Dutch universities. 
The sole prominent native Dutch Ramist, Rudolph Snell, encountered the 
doctrine in the late 1570s in Marburg, found a cool reception for these 
outlandish methods in his native land, and consequently published 
all but one of his sixteen works in Germany.°5 He managed to interest 
the young Vossius for a time and made a permanent impression on 
Arminius;6 but in the long term such a convert could only be prejudicial 
to his cause. After the Synod of Dordt, when Vossius was called upon to 
help draft regulations to govern all the schools of Holland, the decision to 
exclude Ramism completely was all but unanimous: the only dissent 
came not from a university but from the gymnasium illustre at Harderwijk 
with close links to Herborn.9? Even in the similar institution founded 
some years later in Deventer, the statutes declared that ‘only the Peripatetic 
philosophy’ should be taught; and when the former Herborn professor 
Heinrich Gutberleth conducted a disputation there ‘de perfectione 
logicae Rameae et imperfectione organi Aristotelis, he was forbidden 


63 Cf. Dibon, i. 28-9, 73—4, 168, 175; and most recently Theo Verbeek, “Notes on 
Ramism in the Netherlands, in /nfluence of Ramus, 38—53. 

64 Dibon, i. 133, 137-8, 146, 152, 154; Menk, Herborn, 33, 297-8; Sprunger, Ames; 
K. van Berkel, ‘Franeker als centrum van ramisme’, in G. Th. Jensma ef al. (eds.), 
Universiteit te Franeker 1585—1811 (Leeuwarden, 1985), 424—37. On his influence: Miller, 
New England Mind, passim; and Graeme Murdock, Calvinism on the Frontier 1600—1660: 
International Calvinism and the Reformed Church in Hungary and Transylvania 
(Oxford, 2000), esp. 59-61, 150-2. 

65 ADB, xxiv. 502; NNBW, vii. 1152-55; DDP, ii. 920-2; K. van Berkel, ‘De geschriften 
van Rudolf Snellius’, Tijdschrift voor de geschiedenis der geneeskunde, naturwetenschappen, 
wiskunde en techniek, 6 (1983), 185-94; Dibon, i. 28-9, and more generally 73, 101-2, 
175.258. 

66 C. S. M. Rademaker, Life and Works of Gerardus Joannes Vossius (1577-1649) (Assen, 
1981), 32, 194, 388, 434, 437; for his later rejection see 37, 181, 328. Carl Bangs, 
Arminius (New York, 1971), 36-7, 55, 56-63. 

67 Rademaker, Vossius, 79; E. J. Kuiper, De Hollandse ‘Schoolordre’ van 1625 
(Groningen, 1958), 131-3. A. A. M. de Haan, Het wijsgerig onderwijs aan het 
Gymnasium Illustre en de Hogeschool te Harderwijk (Harderwijk, 1960), 10—15; Meindert 
Evers, “The Illustre School at Harderwyk, 1600—1647', Lias, 12 (1985), 81-113, here 
101-3. 
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to print it.68 As Paul Dibon concluded, ‘Si l'on accepte avec Keckermann 
de distinguer au début du 17e siecle deux écoles de philosophie: l'école 
d'Aristote et l'école de Ramus, il est hors de doute que le Stagyrite est le 
maitre incontesté de la propédeutique néerlandaise.'6? 

Ong’s statements that Ramus’ tour of Switzerland and Germany 
‘gave him the means of establishing Ramism firmly in the Rhine Valley’ 
and that ‘he found his simplified dialectic and rhetoric welcome’ there 
are little better founded.79 Johann Sturm invited Ramus to visit his 
academy in Strasbourg in 1569 but declined to introduce his dialectic 
there.7! Jakob Schegk denied him even a visit to Tübingen.7? In Basle 
he stayed for over a year, but despite the elaborate overtures of his 
oration Basilea, he was prevented from lecturing and found his warmest 
reception amongst the city printers rather than professors.7? Even his 
correspondent and former student Theodor Zwinger remained of two 
minds about his old master.7* His one fervent disciple, Johann Thomas 
Freige, was an outsider like himself: a native of Freiburg, working as 
a corrector for the city’s printers between abortive spells in Freiburg . 
and Altdorf, holding out hope of claiming Basle's chair of ethics but 
in vain.7> A decade after Ramus visit, Basle's professor of mathematics 
Christianus Ursitius produced a popular arithmetic textbook based 
largely on a copy of Ramus’ Arithmetica emended in manuscript by 
the author himself, thereby inaugurating a significant post-Ramist 


68 J. C. van Slee, De Illustre School te Deventer 1630-1878 (The Hague, 1916), 20, 64; 
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71 Waddington, Ramus, 191-2, 195-7, 432; Ong, RTI, nos. 400, 728; Anton 
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73 Ramus, Basilea, ed. Hans Fleig (Basle, 1944); Waddington, Ramus, 193-9; P. Roth, 
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74 Cf. Waddington, Ramus, 423-9, 430-1, 436-7; J. Karcher, Theodor Zwinger 
und seine Zeitgenossen (Basle, 1956), 11-12; Carlos Gilly, "Zwischen Erfahrung und 
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tradition amongst Basle’s mathematicians.76 But not until Amandus 
Polanus von Polansdorf’s Syntagma logicum Aristotelico-Rameum of 
1605 was an emphatically semi-Ramist dialectic published in Basle by 
a local professor; and in the preface of that work, Polanus thanked 
not the Frenchman himself but two students—the Silesian Matthias 
Timinus von Ottenfeld and the Dutch student Jacob Arminius—for 
introducing Ramism into the university in the 1580s.77 

Finally, if Ramus’ method failed to capture attention in Basle, in 
Heidelberg it roused a storm of controversy. At the behest of some students, 
the Elector Palatine Friedrich III proposed in October 1569 to appoint 
the famous visitor to a vacant chair of ethics for the duration of the 
religious war in France. But the arts faculty, the university senate, and the 
rector produced such an incessant barrage of objections, remonstrances, 
conflicting appointments, and appeals to the statutes that the elector was 
forced to retreat from an ordinary to an extraordinary appointment, from 
ethical lectures to a reading of Ciceros Oratio pro Marcello. When this 
short course was finished Ramus’ offer of further lectures on dialectic was 
declined and he left Heidelberg shortly thereafter.78 The ill-will he left 
behind him did not vanish so quickly. Thomas Erastus’ ecclesiastical 
views were still further removed from congregationalism than Beza, and 
in the aftermath of the great debate over the introduction of ecclesiastical 
discipline into the Palatinate Ramus naturally quarrelled with him as 
well? Zacharias Ursinus, the leading author of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, advised the elector that he could as well teach students to read 
without letters or to fly without feathers as to argue without Aristotle. 


76 Ursitius/Wurstisen (1544-88), Elementa arithmeticae, logicis legibus deducta (Basle, 
1579); cf. ADB, xliv. 346-7; Verdonk, esp. 117-18, 120-2; Walter J. Ong, ‘Christianus 
Ursitius and Ramus’ New Mathematics, BHR 36 (1974), 603-10. This subsequent 
tradition is emphasized in Joachim-Otto Fleckstein, ‘Petrus Ramus et l'humanisme balois’, 
La Science au seizième siecle: colloque international Royaumont, 1—4 juillet 1957 (Paris, 
1960), 119-33. 

77 A work derived from Polanus' Logicae libri duo, juxta naturalis methodi leges 
conformati (Herborn, 1590, 1593; Basle, 1598): Ernst Staehelin, Amandus Polanus von 
Polansdorf (Basle, 1955), 51, 65-6, 93; Ong, RTT, nos. 321, 331, 356, 378. 

78 Moritz Cantor, ‘Ramus in Heidelberg’, Zeitschrift für Mathematik und Physik, 
3 (1858), 133-43; Waddington, Ramus, 199-207, 423-5; J. F. Hautz, Geschichte der 
Universität Heidelberg, 2 vols. (Mannhein, 1862-4), ii. 55-8; E. Winkelmann (ed.), 
Urkundenbuch der Universität Heidelberg, 2 vols. (Heidelberg, 1886), i. 311-12, ii. 132-3; 
Kees Meerhoff, ‘De Paris à Heidelberg (1569-1570)', in Meerhoff and Magnien (eds.), 
Ramus et l'université, 89-120, esp. 104-19. 

79 Ruth Wesel-Roth, Thomas Erastus (Lohr-Baden, 1954), 70, 141 n. 237; Beza, 
Correspondance, xii. 221. For background: Volker Press, Calvinismus und Territorialstaat 


(Stuttgart, 1970), 245-55. 
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While introductory compendia had their use, asking students to read 
Ramus as preparation for Aristotle was like assigning them the Tridentine 
catechism as an introduction to Calvin's Jnstitutes.8° It was from Ursinus 
that David Pareus learned his logic, and we have it on his son's authority 
that Pareus approved of the Aristotelian method of teaching this art 
alone, and continuously rejected that new dialectic which took its name 
from the sectarian, Ramus’.8! Under such leadership Heidelberg was, if 
anything, even less hospitable to Ramism than Geneva: when the Italian 
Giulio Pace (Pacius) sought to teach Ramist dialectic privatim to some 
Polish students some years later, he was prohibited from doing so by the 
philosophical faculty.82 While a trickle of Ramist works appeared from 
such unlikely places as Erfurt and Salamanca in this period, none was 
ever printed in the capital of Rhineland Calvinism. 

Who then was reading Ramus? If he was received with indifference in 
Basle and hostility in Geneva, Leiden, and Heidelberg, who was buying the 
thousands of copies of his works printed by Wechel, Antonius, Corvinus, 
Fischer, and Palthenius in these years? And if so many leading Calvinist . 
academics were hostile to Ramism, why were others so receptive to it? 
Such deep philosophical divisions within a single confessional community 
obviously render the long-standing notion of a general, theoretical link 
between Ramism and Calvinism empirically untenable. If some Calvinists 
were passionately Ramist and others equally anti-Ramist, their philosoph- 
ical differences cannot be explained by the theology which they shared. 
While alink of some sort between Ramism and Reformed religion is empir- 
ically justified even in Germany, it is obviously not sturdy enough to 
support the enormous weight of the German Ramist tradition on its own.83 
A fresh attempt to understand the Germanic core of the posthumous 


80 Ursinus, Organi Aristotelei libri quinque priores, per quaestiones expositi... Eiusdem 
Ursini, de Petri Rami Dialectica et Rhetorica iudicium, ad illustrissimum Principem 
Fridericum III... prescriptum anno 1570 (Neustadt, 1586), fos. **1'—****1"; immediately 
repr. in German trans. in Frankfurt an der Oder, Magdeburg, and Erfurt, 1586 (VD16, 
U313-15; Lohr, LAC, ii. 467-8). Cf. Hautz, Geschichte der Universität Heidelberg, ii. 57; 
K. Sudhoff, C. Olevianus und Z. Ursinus (Elberfeld, 1857), 431. Ursinus was accordingly 
numbered alongside Beza, Scaliger, Perion, and Schegk as one of Ramus’ main opponents: 
cf. Dibon, i. 72 n. 209 (re Deventer, 1643); Georg Horn, Historiae philosophicae libri 
septem (Leiden, 1655), 321. 

8! Joh. Phil. Pareus, Narratio historica de curriculo vitae et obitu... Davidis Parei ([n.pl.], 
1633), 36-7; repr. in David Pareus, Operum theologicorum exegeticorum tomi I, pars prima 
(FrM, 1647), Li. fo. a3”. 

8? Joachim Castan, Hochschulwesen und reformierte Konfessionalisierung. Das 
Gymnasium Illustre des Fürstentums Anhalt in Zerbst 1582-1652 (Halle, 1999), 285 n. 324. 
Pacius was prof. iuris in Heidelberg 1585-94. 

85 We shall return to this problem in Ch. 3.ii below. 
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Ramist tradition must therefore adopt a different approach. Since the search 
for a general, abstract, theoretical link between Ramism and Calvinism has 
proved unproductive, the obvious way forward is to search for linkages 
which are more specific, more concrete, and more practical. Since hasty theo- 
retical attempts to explain why Ramism spread have been disconfirmed, a 
fresh, empirical approach must proceed more patiently by first determining 
where Ramism spread in Germany, then examining how it spread and to 
whom it first appealed before attempting to understand why it might have 
appealed to specific groups in specific places. 


1. THE SPREAD OF RAMISM IN NORTH- 
WESTERN GERMANY: A FRESH START 


The obvious starting point for a sound understanding of the introduction 
of Ramism into Germany is with a cursory review of its earliest printing 
history there—a history, surprisingly, which has never been charted before. 
The first textbook by Ramus published outside France—an edition of 
the earliest version of his dialectic, the /nstitutionum dialecticarum libri 
tres—appeared in Cologne in 1554, fifteen years before Ramus’ visit to 
Germany, two decades before Wechel’s arrival in Frankfurt, three decades 
before the foundation of the Herborn academy, and just eleven years after 
the first edition of the work in Paris.84 The second such work, Ramus’ 
commentary on Quintilian’s /nstitutiones oratoriae, was also published in 
Cologne in 1556, only seven years after the first Paris edition. The third 
full work printed abroad, the Rhetorica ascribed to Ramus close associate 
Omar Talon, issued from nearby Dortmund in 1557, nine years after the 
first edition of that much revised work. In total, Cologne, Dortmund, 
and two other cities in the region, Düsseldorf and Lemgo, produced at 
least twenty-one editions of the dialectic and six of the rhetoric before 
1600, ten of these before Wechel’s arrival in Frankfurt in 1574.85 
Moreover, the Dortmund and Düsseldorf printings are the first known 


#4 The only previous Ramus edns. outside France were commentaries on Cicero 
published with those of some 40 other authors in Ong, A77, no. 710 (Basle, 1553). 

55 The Cologne edns. are Ong, A77, nos. 14, 81, 103, 151, 186, 241, 244, 248—9, 260, 
264, 345; also VD16, L 468, 481, 486, 489; Dortmund: Ong, RTI, nos. 73, 99, 274-5; 
Düsseldorf: nos. 82 (1572), 255 (1576), VD16, L 482 (1586); Lemgo: Ong, A77, nos. 
308, 343, 353, 358, and n. 93 below, also Geometria (1601: no. 614). This ill accords with 
Ong’s statement (RMDD, 295) that, ‘except for sallies into Basle, and into Spain . . . the 
Ramist movement as it is represented by printed works is restricted to France up to Ramus 
own death in 1572’. 
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Figure 2. Ramist centres in north-western Germany 


editions of Ramus Latin works outside the major printing centres of Paris, 
Lyon, Basle, Frankfurt, and Cologne, and therefore evidently produced 
to meet the needs of local educational institutions.8° Although no 


86 The only possible exception is the Rhetorica printed in Rheims, 1553: Ong, RTT, no. 69. 
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comprehensive survey has been made of the spread of Ramism in 
sixteenth-century Germany, historians since the eighteenth century have 
repeatedly observed the particularly dense and early concentration of 
Ramist instruction in the Westphalian circle of the Empire.87 The north- 
west corner of Germany in the mid-1550s, rather than the south-west 
corner visited by Ramus over a decade later, therefore emerges from the 
basic bibliographical evidence as the point of entry of Ramism into 
central Europe. 

This introductory impression of the unique early flourishing of 
Ramism in north-west Germany is corroborated and valuably expanded 
by a letter of 1575 to Ramus isolated disciple in the south, Johann Thomas 
Freige, from Friedrich Beurhaus, conrector of the Archigymnasium 
in Dortmund. ‘In our Westphalia, Beurhaus wrote just three years after 
the Paris massacre, ‘there are many devoted students of Ramus.’ Several 
were listed by Beurhaus, including Johann Lambach, the rector in 
Dortmund, Bernhard Copius, its previous conrector, his brothers, Johann 
and Engelbert Copius, Georg Hester Eristaeus, Rudolph Goclenius, 
Johann Neuwaldt, Moses Gummersbach, Heinrich Betuleius, ‘and a 
great many others’. “Young people’, he added, ‘read Ramus and Ramists 
with the greatest eagerness in almost all the schools.’ The contrast with 
Freige’s frustrations in seeking to introduce Ramism into Freiburg or 
Basle was striking; and pleased by this evidence of the successful institu- 
tionalization of Ramism elsewhere Freige published the letter as a preface 
to his synoptic presentation of the Ramist curriculum, the Professio regia 
of 1576.88 

Composed by a leading member of this circle, Beurhauss roster 
includes many of the early leaders of this Westphalian Ramist tradition, 
and between them these figures indicate much about the way in which it 
spread. The first name on the list, Johann Lambach, was in all likelihood 
the first Ramist pedagogue in Germany. After studying with Ramus 
himself in 1539, he returned from Paris to become the first rector of the 


87 Brucker, Historica critica philosophiae, vol. iv, pt. 2 (1744), 576-83; Johann Hinrich 
Pratje, Kurzgefaßter Versuch einer Stadischen Schulgeschichte, 2 pts. (Stade, 1766-7), i. 11; 
D. Mahnke, ‘Rektor Casmann in Stade’, Archiv für die Geschichte der Naturwissenschaft 
und der Technik, 5 (1913), 183-97, 226-40, 352-63, here 192 n.; Gustav Coring, Das 
Gymnasium zu Dortmund und die Pädagogik des Petrus Ramus (Emsdetten, 1933), 18; 
Jiirgen Moltmann, Christoph Pezel (1539-1604) und der Calvinismus in Bremen (Bremen, 
1958), 29 f£; Friedrich, Gelehrtenschulen; Castan, Zerbst, 291; Erland Sellberg, “The 
Usefulness of Ramism’, in Influence of Ramus, 107—26, here 118-19. 

88 Beurhaus (Dortmund) to Freige, Sept. 1575, in ? Rami Professio regia hoc est septem 
artes liberales . . . per J. T. Freigium in tabulas perpetuas relatae (Basle, 1576), fo. #2". Cf. 
Alsted, Clavis artis Lullianae (Strasbourg, 1609), 12, 119, which list Beurhaus, Goclenius, 
Piscator, Buscher, Rhoding, Casmann, and Sluter as early German Ramists. 
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gymnasium opened in his native Dortmund in 1543, the very year in 
which the first edition of Ramus’ dialectic appeared. Thereafter Lambach 
continued to lead the school for almost four decades until his death in 
1582. He was succeeded by Beurhaus, who had studied under Lambach 
in the 1550s, taught in Dortmund since 1567, and who continued 
the Ramist tradition there unbroken until 1609, producing a number of 
important early editions and defences of Ramus along the way. Two- 
thirds of a century under two closely allied rectors was a rare blessing for 
a sixteenth-century gymnasium, and the consistent pursuit of Ramist 
pedagogy over this period made Dortmund into the major early seedbed 
of Ramism in north-west Germany.®? 

While Lambach and Beurhaus anchored Dortmund, more itinerant 
teachers fanned out from it, spreading Ramist texts and methods to 
neighbouring learned schools.?0 Perhaps most influential was the second 
name on Beurhaus’s list: Bernhard Copius. After six years as conrector 
under Lambach, Copius became rector of Lemgo, which he overhauled 
between 1559 and 1566 on the model of Dortmund.?! His successor as 
rector in Lemgo, Johann Neuwaldt, is also on Beurhauss list. So too are 
his brothers Johann and Engelbert Copius, the former a teacher in 
Dortmund for almost half a century until his death in 1605, the latter 
rector of the Latin school in nearby Hamm.?? A further Lemgo rector, 
Heinrich Betuleius, was perhaps the most mobile figure on Beurhauss 
list: after a decade teaching in Dortmund, Betuleius became successively 
rector in Essen (1557), Soest (1560), Wesel (1566), Düsseldorf (1572), 
and Lemgo (1581), in the case of Düsseldorf consolidating a Ramist 
tradition begun much earlier by Franciscus Fabricius of Düren (Mark), 


8? On Lambach (1512-82) and Beurhaus (1536-1609), see ADB, ii. 584—5; xvii. 
531-3; G. Pfeiffer, Johann Lambach (phil. diss., Münster, 1920); Coring, Dortmund, 
esp. 3-4, 10-11, 27-30, 51; Friedrich, Gelehrtenschulen, 138. Beurhaus also taught in 
Soest (1561—3) and Unna (1563—7). His edn. of the Dialectica (Dortmund, 1581) was 
reprinted at least eight times: Ong, RTI, nos. 274-5, 296, 300, 306, 318, 323, 337, 375; 
cf. Evans, Wechel Presses, no. 113. 

°0 The best genealogies of the earliest German Ramism are Gerhard Schormann, 
‘Das Lemgoer Gymnasium zwischen Luthertum und Zweiter Reformation’, Lippische 
Mitteilungen aus Geschichte und Landeskunde, 49 (1980), 7-32; and Friedrich, 
Gelehrtenschulen, esp. 137-9, 150-60. Much further information in Petersen, 127—43; 
Coring, Dortmund, 4, 18, 27-8; Freedman, ‘Diffusion’. 

?! Copius (1525-81): Strieder, ii. 281-2; v. 530; ADB, iv. 470-1; Gundlach, no. 532; 
Schormann, ‘Das Lemgoer Gymnasium’, here 10, 14-15, 21; Friedrich, Gelehrtenschulen, 
50-6, 137-9, 156-7. 

°2 On these three see Schormann, ‘Das Lemgoer Gymnasium’, 10-11, 14, 21; Friedrich, 
Gelehrtenschulen, 137-8, 139, 156. Another brother, Rudger Copius, also taught for a 
long period in Lemgo: ADB, iv. 470. 
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who had studied with Ramus himself in Paris around 1547.93 Under the 
rectorships of Copius (1559-66), Neuwaldt (1566— — ), Betuleius (1581-8), 
Lazarus Schöner (1588-93), Martin Hoping (1595-1600), and Sylvester 
Pribenius (1600-9), Lemgo pursued Ramist pedagogy for most of the 
latter sixteenth century and emerged as a second important diffusion 
point for the tradition in the north-west.%4 

After obtaining Marburg’s chair of Greek in 1569, Bernhard Copius 
also helped introduce Ramism into Hesse. The initial attempt around 
1575 to establish it in the Marburg Paedagogium was blocked by the 
university faculty; but these efforts did produce one of the most popular 
works of the early Ramist tradition in Germany: while teaching at the 
Marburg Paedagogium in 1574 Wilhelm Rhoding published his edition 
of Ramus’ Dialectica—the first version of the Dialectica edited by some- 
one other than the author, the first brief, schoolbook redaction of the 
work, and the first Ramist work printed by André Wechel in Frankfurt, 
who reprinted it nine further times before 1596.9° More successful was 
the establishment in the county of Waldeck (a feudal dependency of 
Hesse) of the most ambitious Ramist institution in Germany before the 
foundation of Herborn: the Landesschule in Korbach, founded in 1578. 

One mark of this success is Korbach’s place in the early generation of 
Ramist literature in Germany. The rector and chief architect of the new 
school, Lazarus Schöner, produced the most popular editions of Ramus’ 
mathematical writings.?6 Korbach’s first conrector, the Huguenot Bernard 
Salignac, edited Ramus’ Greek grammar in 1580.97 Wilhelm Adolf 


93 On Betuleius, see Schormann, ‘Das Lemgoer Gymnasium’, 11-13, 21. His Rudimenta 
dialectices Ramea (Lemgo, 1583) is not listed in Ong, R77 or VD 16 (copy in Munich BSB). On 
early Ramism in Soest see also Reinhold Vormbaum (ed.), Evangelische Schulordnungen, 2 vols. 
(Gütersloh, 1860-3), ii. 205-6; Susanne Denningmann, Aneignung und Kritik des Ramismus 
in Soest: Logikunterricht am Archigymnasium im 17. Jahrhundert‘, Soester Zeitschrift, 117 
(2005), 76-98. For Düsseldorf: W. Schmitz, Franciscus Fabricius Marcoduranus (1527-1573) 
(Cologne, 1871), 8, 17, 19, 24-6, 55 n. 26. For Wesel: Adolf Kleine, Geschichte des Weseler 
Gymnasiums (Wesel, 1882), 139,75, 14; Freedman, ‘Diffusion’, 124. 

94 Also associated with Lemgo is Rupertus Erytropilus/Rothut, who produced Ong, 
RTI, no. 308 (1588). 

95 Rhoding/Roding (1549-1603), P Rami Dialecticae libri duo... breviter. explicati 
(FrM, 1574-96): Ong, RTI, nos. 250, 256, 261, 266, 269, 279, 291, 295, 325, 348. Strieder, xi. 
325 ff. ADB, xxix. 30-2; Risse, LN, i. 165-6; cf. Freige, ‘Rami vita’ (in Ramus, Praefationes, 619). 

96 Schöner/Schoner (1543-1607): Strieder, xiii. 185-8, xiv. 362-4; ADB, xxxii. 295; 
Gundlach, no. 639; Ong, RTI, nos. 123, 612-13, 684-7, 705-6; Verdonk, esp. 112-17, 
228-9; John E Daly, ‘Ramus: Recently Discovered Unpublished Edition of his 
Mathematical Works’, Manuscript, 17 (1973), 80-90, esp. 87-90; Renkhoff, no. 3963. 

97 Salignac (d. 1580), Rudimenta Graeca è P Rami grammaticis praecipue collecta (FrM: 
Wechel, 1580): Ong, A77, no. 580; Maclean, “Wechel in Frankfurt’, no. 98; cf. nos. 13, 48, 
100; Friedrich, Gelehrtenschulen, 151—2. 
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Scribonius, who taught in the third class in Korbach from 1581 until his 
death in 1600, produced a Ramist dialectic and rhetoric, treatments of 
physics, astronomy, ethics, and medicine organized by Ramist principles, 
and some of the most uncompromising defences of pure Ramist doctrine 
of the era.?8 No less important was Korbach’s role as a third major centre 
for the diffusion of Ramist teachers in northern Germany. After a period 
as conrector in Korbach, Jodocus Jungmann was called in 1581 to reform 
the city school in Kassel along Ramist lines,?? where he built upon the 
efforts of another figure on Beurhauss list, Rudolph Goclenius the 
Elder.!9? Copius' son-in-law, Reiner Lange of Bremen, left Korbach in 
1587 to transplant Ramism to Stade as the first director of the important 
gymnasium there, the Athenaeum.!?! The Ramist tradition of Wesel 
was reinforced by Jodocus Willich of Korbach.!9? The most important 
recipient of Korbach expertise, however, was Herborn, which may have 
benefited from the close relations between Waldeck and Nassau-Dillenburg 
in these years.!9? Three leaders of the Korbach school transferred to 
Herborn with the opening of the Paedagogium there in 1586: Lazarus - 
Schöner became Herborn’s first Paedagogiarch (that is, director of the 
Paedagogium or schola classica);!°4 Korbach's third conrector, Hermann 
Germberg, became Herborn’s first professor of philosophy;!95 and 


98 Scribonius (c.1550-1600): ADB, xxxiii. 488; Friedrich, Gelehrtenschulen, 153-5; 
Ong, RTI, nos. 107, 297; and further Ch. 3.i and iii below. 

9 Jungmann (1550-99): Strieder, vi. 422; Friedrich, Gelehrtenschulen, 103-15, 
133-4, 152, 155. 

100 Goclenius (1547-1628): Strieder, iv. 433-87 (with rich bibliography); ADB, ix. 
308-12; Gundlach, no. 686; CHRP, 821. Despite his later predilection for Aristotle (Lohr, 
LAC, ii. 169-70), Goclenius is listed by Beurhaus amongst Westphalian Ramists while 
rector in Korbach (1573—5); he applied to join Ramist institutions in Korbach and Lemgo 
while rector of the city school in Kassel (1575—81); he contributed an 'elogium orationum 
Petri Rami’ dated Sept. 1598 to Ramus, Praefationes, fo. A4; and he published a number 
of semi-Ramist works from 1599 onward: cf. Schormann, ‘Das Lemgoer Gymnasium’, 
11-12; Friedrich, Gelehrtenschulen, 56, 100-3, 133; Ong, ATI, nos. 123, 371, 398. 

101 Lange (d. 1614): Pratje, Versuch, ii. 16-17; ADB, xvii. 650; Schormann, ‘Das Lemgoer 
Gymnasium’, 15; Friedrich, Gelehrtenschule, 157. 102 Coring, Dortmund, 18. 

103 ‘Traditionally a Hessian fief, the county of Waldeck joined the Wetterauer 
Grafenverein, and in 1581 the founder of the Herborn academy, Johann VI of Nassau- 
Dillenburg, married his eldest son, Johann VII, to Magdalene of Waldeck-Wildungen: 
Gerhard Menk, ‘Die Beziehungen zwischen Hessen und Waldeck von der Mitte des 16. 
Jahrhundert bis zum Westfälischen Frieden’, Geschichtsblatter für Waldeck, 75 (1987), 
43-206; Georg Schmidt, Der Wetterauer Grafienverein (Marburg, 1989), 543-56. 

194 Schormann, ‘Das Lemgoer Gymnasium’, 13-16, 21; Friedrich, Gelehrtenschulen, 
58-71, 148-50, 152-3, 160-70; Menk, Herborn, 38-9. Schöner left Herborn to become 
rector of Lemgo. 

105 Germberg/Geremberg (from Lippe): ADB, ix. 31-3; Friedrich, Gelehrtenschulen, 
152-3, 156; J. H. Steubing, Geschichte der hohen Schule Herborn (Hadamar, 1823), 28. 
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Schöner’s close associate Heinrich Crantz took charge of the third class in 
the Herborn Paedagogium.!° Johann Heysse likewise moved from the 
fifth class in Korbach to pioneer the introduction of Ramism into the 
Latin school in Siegen—the second main school in Nassau-Dillenburg— 
and then succeeded Schöner as Paedagogiarch in Herborn in 1587.107 
These imports from Korbach were by no means unique: Ramist 
institutions in north-west Germany supplied other early professors and 
teachers to Herborn as well. The most important instance is Johannes 
Piscator, the joint architect and long-term leader of the Herborn academy: 
between 1581 and 1584 he systematically emended Ramus’ scholae on 
grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, physics, and metaphysics while acting as 
rector of the gymnasium newly founded by the Reformed Count Adolf 
von Neuenahr in Mérs.!°8 Noteworthy also is the case of Jakob Alsted, 
the father of the Herborn encyclopaedist: a native of Westphalia, possibly 
from Hamm, he had taught at a Reformed school in Berg before becoming 
Herborn’s first professor of dialectic in 1584.19? The younger Alsted’s 
encyclopaedic pedagogy probably built directly on a Ramist pedagogical 
tradition in north-west Germany stretching back well before the founda- 
tion of the Herborn academy;!!? and the same was certainly true of 
Herborn more generally. Herborn’s first law professor, Johannes Goeddaeus, 
had been schooled in Dortmund.!!! So had early teachers of the third 


106 Steubing, Herborn, 211—12. After leaving Herborn, Crantz became conrector and 
rector in Korbach and later Detmold. 

197 Heysse/Heysus/Hesius/Husius (from Paderborn): Friedrich, Gelehrtenschulen, 157; 
Ch. 2 n. 162 below; Steubing, Herborn, 198—9. Comenius was influenced by a later rector 
of Korbach: cf. DJAK, xi. 39; xv/1. 40; xv/2. 44, 167, 451a; Robert Grosse, Stephan Ritters 
Grammatica Germanica nova (Marburg, 1904). 

108 Piscator/Fischer (1546-1625): ADB, xxvi. 180-1; Franz Lucas Bos, Johannes Piscator 
(Kampen, 1932); Nass. Leben., i. 74-83; Menk, Herborn, 25 n. 20, 32-3. These works are 
Ong, RTT, nos. 30, 699, 697, 593, and 596, resp.; note also no. 283 (all FrM: Wechel). 

109 Jakob Alsted (1546-1622): most fully treated in F W. Cuno, ‘Johann Heinrich 
Alsted’, Reformierte Kirchenzeitung, 26 (1903), 26-8, 35-6, 41-2, 49-50, here 26-7, 
which builds on his Blätter der Erinnerung an Dr Kaspar Olevianus (Bremen, 1887), 123-5. 
On his brief Herborn career, see Wiesbaden HStA 95, 354 fo. 30°; 171 P 47 fo. 58, 60; 171 
Z 1975; Menk, Herborn, 41 n. 31. During academic travels in the autumn of 1606, the 
younger Alsted visited Westphalia and made an otherwise unexplained detour to Hamm 
(Dézsi, Molnár, 332-3), where both Germberg and Crantz had previously taught under 
Engelbert Copius. 

110 Alsted’s maternal grandfather’s close associate and relation Justus Vultejus also 
supported the plan to introduce Ramism into the Marburg Paedagogium in the 1570s: see 
Friedrich, Gelehrtenschulen, 44-50, 61, 71-2; his son Hermann Vultejus applied Ramist 
methods to law in the 1580s (see Ch. 3.iii below). 

111. Goeddaeus (1555-1632) of Schwerte (near Dortmund): Matr. Herborn, HS 300; 
Strieder, iv. 507-20; ADB, ix. 312-14; Gundlach, no. 126; Renkhoff, no. 1322; Ingeborg 
Höting, Die Professoren der Steinfurter Hohen Schule (Steinfurt, 1991), 83-5. 
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and fifth classes in the Herborn Paedagogium, Heinrich and Johann 
Heidfeld, the latter of whom became professor of theology.!!? Gottfried 
Sturio was recruited to the second class in Herborn from a teaching posi- 
tion at the Ramist school in Duisburg.!!? Matthias Martinius, the 
important Herborn Paedagogiarch, philosopher, encyclopaedist, and 
founding rector of the Reformed academy in Bremen, was a native of 
Waldeck who began his studies in Korbach.!!4 Rudolph Goclenius, also 
from Waldeck, may also have transferred briefly to Herborn immediately 
after the academy opened.!!5 The origins and early education of Johannes 
Althusius are obscure, but he was probably schooled under Caspar 
Olevian in Berleburg and certainly had Ramist relations in Korbach.!16 
Bartholomäus and Walter Rhoding, respectively conrector and teacher of 
the third class in the Latin school in Dillenburg in 1584, were brothers 
of the influential Marburg Ramist Wilhelm Rhoding.!!7 Students as 
well as teachers moved readily from the Ramist gymnasia in the north- 
west to the Herborn academy in these early years: amongst the first 
outsiders to matriculate in Herborn was Johannes Buxtorf from Kamen 
(Westphalia), later renowned as professor of Hebrew in Basle (where he 
also taught the young Alsted).!!8 As if to seal the transfer of leadership 
from the Westphalian gymnasia to the Reformed academies, the son of 


112 Heidfeld: E. W. Cuno, Geschichte der Stadt Siegen (Dillenburg, 1872), 217-19; 
Steubing, Herborn, 28, 211, 226. Heinrich (d. 1610) became ecclesiastical inspector in 
Hanau; Johann (1563-1629) prof. theo. in Herborn: Matr. Herborn, HS 35; Nass. Drucke, 
nos. 666—80; Renkhoff, no. 1613. 

113 Steubing, Herborn, 206. He later helped establish the gymnasium illustre in Hanau. 

114 Martinius (1572-1630) of Freienhagen (Waldeck): Gerhard Menk, ‘Matthias 
Martinius und seine Werke’, Geschichtsblätter für Waldeck, 76 (1988), 31-53; id., 
‘Kalvinismus und Pädagogik. Matthias Martinius und der Einfluß der Hohen Schule 
Herborn auf Johann Amos Comenius’, Nassauische Annalen, 91 (1980), 77-104. 

115 According to Steubing, Herborn, 34-5. 

116 Martin Rudolph, ‘Althusius/Althaus—Fragmente zur Geschichte einer wittgen- 
steinschen Familie und ihrer Verzweigungen', Archiv für Sippenforschung, 43/44 (1977/8), 
345-61, here 350. Cf. the dedication of Althusius’ Civilis conversationis libri duo (Hanau, 
1601, 1611), fo. $3", where the editor, ‘Philip Althusius Corbachensis’, describes the 
author as his cousin (‘patruelis meus’) and writes, ‘Libertatem philosophicam Socraticam 
et Rameam amo.’ 

117 Bartholomäus Rhoding (1550-1629) accompanied Alsted’s father Jakob during 
educational travels through Geneva, Lausanne, Bern, Zurich, and Basle in 1581-2: Cuno, 
Erinnerung an Olevianus, 138-47; Renkhoff, no. 3525; and on his brother also E. Becker, 
Die Dillenburger Lateinschule in der nassauischen Zeit, 2 vols. (Dillenburg, 1939), i. 75. 

118 [n general, see Otto Schnettler, ‘Studierende aus Dortmund und der Grafschaft 
Mark in der Hohen Schule und dem Pädagogium zu Herborn’, Beiträge zur Geschichte 
Dortmunds und der Grafschaft Mark, 22 (1913), 124-82, here 130. On Buxtorf 
(1564-1629), also Matr. Herborn, HS 35; NDB, iii. 84-5; Renkhoff, no. 556; Hotson, 
Alsted, 12.n. 34. 
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the pioneering German Ramist Johann Lambach was sent from 
Dortmund to study in Herborn in 1590. The Beurhaus family in 
Dortmund did likewise,!!? and Herborn soon reciprocated by exporting 
teachers to the Ramist gymnasia to the north and west.!2° To an extent 
previously overlooked in the literature, the Ramist tradition widespread 
in Westphalian gymnasia provided much of the personnel with which the 
more celebrated Ramist tradition in Herborn was launched. 

Herborn in turn spawned semi-Ramist traditions in a series of 
Reformed academies founded on its prototype in north-western 
Germany. The clearest case is perhaps the gymnasium illustre founded in 
Steinfurt in 1591. In 1586 three sons of its founder, Count Arnold IV of 
Bentheim-Steinfurt and Tecklenburg, matriculated in Herborn; in April 
of 1587 the count himself visited Herborn and Dillenburg, mere months 
before introducing Calvinism into his dominions; and in 1588 he 
founded the gymnasium in Schiittorf which was moved to Steinfurt and 
raised to the status of gymnasium illustre in 1591.12! The example of the 
‘wohlberiihmten Schul [zu] Herborn’ was important in eventually open- 
ing the Zerbst academy (founded in 1582) to Ramist instruction around 
1600,17? from which it spread to the other main Anhalt gymnasium in 
Dessau.!?3 The promotion of the gymnasium in Bremen to a gymnasium 
illustre in 1610 under the leadership of the former Herborn theologian 
and philosopher Matthias Martinius reinforced and expanded its long- 
standing Ramist traditions.!? As well as drawing inspiration from 


119 Cf. Johann Lambach (d. 1626), Johann Beurhaus (1578-1647), and Andreas 
Schaffmann (1569-99), who married Friedrich Beurhaus’s daughter: resp. Matr. Herborn, 
HS 215 (1590), 964 (1603), 163 (1589); Schnettler, ‘Studierende aus Dortmund’, 132, 
139, 131; Matr. Basel, ii. 405.41. Severinus Brinckmann’s disputation under Alsted (1613) 
is dedicated inter alia to his uncles Johann and Theodor Lambach of Dortmund. 

120 Cf. Hugo Grün, ‘Die Hohe Schule Herborn und ihre Beziehungen zu den 
rheinischen evangelischen Gemeinden’, Monatshefte für evangelische Kirchengeschichte des 
Rheinlandes, 11 (1962), 214-35, esp. 223-5; and examples noted in Marr. Herborn, HS 
484 (Unna), 554 (Düsseldorf), 790 (Emmerich), 2121 (Wesel). 

121 Cf. Karl Georg Döhmann (ed.), Das Leben des Grafen Arnold von Bentheim 
1544-1606 (Burgsteinfurt, 1903), 19-21, 24; Matr. Herborn, HS 92-4; Georg Heuermann, 
Geschichte des... Gymnasium Illustre Arnoldinum zu Burgsteinfurt (Burgsteinfurt, 1878), 
35-6, 42-3; Menk, Herborn, 178-82. Gunter Richter, Theophil Caesar (Nieuwkoop, 1967), 
nos. 11, 38 are two Ramist imprints in Steinfurt not in Ong, A77 (see Ch. 3 n. 17 below). 

122 Castan, Zerbst, 282. Marcus Friedrich Wendelin (1584-1652) of Zerbst produced 
a popular late version of Ramus’ Dialectic: ADB, xli. 714—16; Ong, RTT, nos. 169, 438, 
440, 443, 450, 453, 459. 

123 Freedman, ‘Diffusion’, 124; citing H. Suhle, Herzogliches Friedrichs-Realgymnasium 
zu Dessau. VI. Jahresbericht (Dessau, 1888), 24—5. 

124 Menk, Herborn, 183—7. Subsequent Ramist edns. include Ong, RTZ, nos. 397, 413, 
680; VD17, 23:284548U. 
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Herborn, however, Bremen and Steinfurt also drew directly on the 
Ramist traditions ofthe Westphalian gymnasia. A letter to Ramus himself 
records that his methods were imported into the Bremen gymnasium as 
early as 1564, when the rector Johannes Molanus returned from a four- 
year interval teaching in Duisburg.!25 The first professors of logic and 
philosophy, respectively, in Schiittorf and Steinfurt were Hermann 
Hausmann, previously rector of the Ramist school in Warendorf,!?° and 
Otto Casmann, a student of Goclenius in Kassel and Marburg.!7 

Even a perfunctory survey such as this reveals three basic things about 
the early spread of Ramism in Germany. In the first place, the forces gov- 
erning this initial diffusion could not have been primarily confessional. 
Ramus’ influence entered Germany not via Geneva, Lausanne, Basle, or 
any other Reformed conduit but directly from Paris. It began to spread 
well before the Frenchman's conversion to Protestantism around 1562, 
his mission to Germany in 1568-70, his death as a ‘martyr’ in 1572, or 
the posthumous publication of his one and only theological work in 
1576. Moreover, this dispersion took place during a period in which 
confessional boundaries between diverging species of Protestantism were 
still very porous in much of north-western Germany.!?8 Otto Casmann, 
to give one important example, stemmed from a Catholic family in 
Warburg (Westphalia), studied under Goclenius in crypto-Calvinist 
Kassel and Lutheran Marburg, taught briefly in Philippist Helmstedt, 
and helped inaugurate the semi-Ramist tradition in Reformed Steinfurt 
before transplanting it to the Lutheran gymnasium in Stade in 1595, 
which he led until his death in 1607.129 Several of the leading early 


125 The letter and Ramus’ response are preserved in Bremen, mentioned by Ramus 
(Waddington, Ramus, 425) and Freige (Ramus, Praefationes, 618-19), and discussed in 
Moltmann, Pezel, 33-4; and Thomas Elsmann, “The Influence of Ramism on the 
Academies of Bremen and Danzig’, in Influence of Ramus, 54-67, here 54-8. 

126 Hausmann (1541/51-1606), Philippo-Rameum rhetoricae artis systema (Steinfurt, 
1605); Höting, Professoren, 95-7; A. Meier and H. Meyering (eds.), ‘Schulprogramm der 
Lateinschule aus den Jahre 1594’, in Von der Lateinschule zum Gymnasium Laurentianum 
Warendorf 1329-1979 (Warendorf, 1979), 34-5, 48-9. 

127 Casmann (c.1562-1607): Ong, RTI, nos. 126, 335, 360, 377; VD17, 12:641148E; 
Höting, Professoren, 49-51; and further Ch. 4.i below. 

128 For Lambach's immediate context see Heinz Schilling, ‘Dortmund im 16. und 17. 
Jahrhundert’, in G. Luntowski and N. Reimann (eds.), Dortmund 1110 Jahre 
Stadtgeschichte (Dortmund, 1982), 151-202, esp. 159-60, 167-78. For neighbouring 
territories see Heribert Smolinsky, ‘Die Kirche am Oberrhein im Spannungsverhältnis 
von humanistischer Reform und Reformation’, Freiburger Diözesan-Archiv, 110 (1990), 
23-38; and his survey in Territorien des Reichs, iii, 58-129 with full bibliography. 

129 Pratje, Versuch, i. 11-12; ii. 16-35; Mahnke, ‘Rektor Casmann’, 190-3; Freedman, 
‘Diffusion’, 118 nos. 6a-b; 119 n. 41. 
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Westphalian Ramists, to be sure, inclined more or less openly to 
Reformed teachings, among them Beurhaus, Copius, Betuleius, Molanus, 
Goclenius, Schöner, Germberg, and Pribenius.!?? But Lutheranism 
initially posed no obstacle to the spread of Ramism at the gymnasial 
level in northern Germany: Lemgo’s Ramist traditions were transferred to 
the Lutheran gymnasium in Stadthagen (1609) and university in Rinteln 
(1621);1?! Ramism moved eastward into the major cities of Braunschweig- 
Lüneburg—Hanover, 132 Braunschweig, !33 and Géttingen!34—and further 
into the imperial free cities of Hamburg,!3> Rostock,!36 Magdeburg, !37 
Goslar,!38 and Erfurt,!39 and even into Saxony.!40 Some of the most 
prominent and persistent exponents of pure Ramism were rectors or 
teachers in these Lutheran institutions, as we shall see later in more 
detail. 14! 

Secondly, Ramism's pattern of institutional diffusion in Germany 
was not from a few institutions of higher learning downwards and out- 
wards into the localities but precisely the opposite. Ramus, as befitted 


130 Coring, Dortmund, 39; Schormann, ‘Das Lemgoer Gymnasium’, 18-22. 

131 Schormann, ‘Das Lemgoer Gymnasium’, 19; Gerhard Schormann, Academia 
Ernestina. Die schaumburgische Universität zu Rinteln an der Weser (1610/21-1810) 
(Marburg, 1982), 75-81, 103; Ong, RTI, no. 443 (1657). 

132 Ramism was taught in Hanover by 1577 and maintained with few setbacks until 
the 1620s: cf. Franz Bertram, Geschichte des Ratsgymnasiums (vormals Lyceum) zu 
Hannover (Hanover, 1916), 31-6, 62, 67-72; Ong, RTI, no. 335 (1594); and Ch. 3.ii 
below. 

133 Friedrich Koldewey, Braunschweigische Schulordnungen, 2 vols. [MGP 1, 8] (Berlin, 
1886-90), i. 127, 149, 152, 154, 161, 164, 174, 177; ii. 116-17. Semi-Ramist works 
produced there include two dialectics by Karl Bumann, rector of the Katharinaschule 
(FrM: Wechel, 1596, 1597) and two tabular encyclopaedias by Georgius Andreas Fabricius 
(Braunschweig, 1624, 1661): Ong, R77, no. 346, 352, 661, 666. 

134 Freedman, ‘Diffusion’, table M no. 11a. 

135 The first rector of the academic gymnasium there, Jakob Reneccer, was a Ramist, as 
were two successors, Severin Sluter (another Westphalian) and Christian Beckmann 
(1580-1648): cf. Petersen, 133; Pratje, Versuch, ii. 25-9; Freedman, ‘Diffusion’, 118 
nos. 6a-b; Sellberg, ‘Usefulness of Ramism’, 112-13; Werner Kayser and Claus Dehn, 
Bibliographie der Hamburger Drucke des 16. Jahrhunderts (Hamburg, 1968), nos. 37, 108, 
537-8; VD16, L516 (1596); Ong, RTI, nos. 226, 384, 386, 393 (1597-1611); VD17, 
1:084139U (1614). 

136 VDI6, L491 (1590); Ong, RTI, nos. 232 (1613), 370 (1600). 

137 Ibid., nos. 286, 369, 536-7; VD17, 23:286454Y, 286461G. 

138 Ong, RTI, nos. 152 (‘productum a Chunrado Berstorpio’, 1620), 395 (1612). 

139 Ibid., nos. 155, 299, 300, 317, 411; VD17, 39: 126565 W, 126579H, (1587-1621). 
Henning Rennemann taught there: cf. Mahnke, 'Rektor Casmann’, 192 n. 1; Risse, LN, i. 
182; Freedman, ‘Diffusion’, 132-3, 134, 149. 

140 Ong, RTI, nos. 228, 364 (Wittenberg, 1599, 1607), 365 (Jena, 1607); VD17, 
23:278228D, 23:281963C (Halle, 1603, 1614). 

141 See the conclusions to Chs. 2.iii and 3.ii below. 
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a regius professor in Paris, naturally sought to propagate his methods 
in the leading academic institutions of the upper Rhine: Strasbourg, 
Tübingen, Freiburg im Breisgau, Basle, Zurich, Bern, Geneva, Lausanne, 
Heidelberg, and also Nuremberg. But these proselytizing efforts met 
with precious little immediate success. Instead, his methods established 
themselves spontaneously, without any salesmanship on his part, first at 
the bottom rung of the academic hierarchy: in relatively humble Latin 
gymnasia. From there Ramism circulated with teachers and pupils to 
similar institutions in a gradually widening area, then eventually 
climbed into the tier of gymnasia illustria or ‘academies’, and finally 
began to exert pressure on the universities, prompting pedagogical 
changes there as we shall see. 

Thirdly, a similar principle governed the geographical distribution of 
Ramism. Although conceived in Paris, Ramism flourished and endured 
not in the great centres of European civilization but at its margins: not in 
the consolidating monarchies of Spain, France, or England, but in the 
politically fragmented heart of Europe; not in the most powerful and 
centralized states within the Empire but in tiny imperial counties; not in 
the most prosperous, culturally advanced, and relatively independent 
imperial free cities of southern Germany but in the smaller and less 
autonomous Hanseatic cities of the German north-west. A similar 
pattern is writ large at the end of the tradition: after the destruction of 
the German Reformed academic tradition in the 1620s, Ramism in 
something like its original form endured primarily on the frontiers: along 
the northern and western extremities of the Stuart world in the Scottish 
universities, 142 Trinity College, Dublin,'43 and the New England colleges; 144 
in the northernmost university in the western world, Lutheran Uppsala;!45 
and on the eastern margin of western Christendom in the Reformed 


142 David Stevenson, King’s College, Aberdeen, 1560-1641 (Aberdeen, 1990), 42—5; 
G. D. Henderson, The Founding of Marischall College Aberdeen (Aberdeen, 1947), 11—18; 
John Durkan and James Kirk, The University of Glasgow 1451-1577 (Glasgow, 1977), 
esp. 289-92; R. G. Cant, The University of St. Andrews (rev. edn., Edinburgh, 1970), 52-8; 
Kearney, Scholars and Gentlemen, 53-9; James Kirk, "The “Melvillian” Reform in the 
Scottish Universities, in A. A. MacDonald, Michael Lynch, and Ian B. Cowan (eds.), 
The Renaissance in Scotland (Leiden, 1994), 276—300. 

143 Elizabethanne Boran, 'Ramism in Trinity College, Dublin in the Early Seventeenth 
Century’, in Influence of Ramus, 177-99. 

144 The classic statement is Miller, New England Mind, 116-56, 312-30, etc. A recent 
one is Rick Kennedy and Thomas Knoles, ‘Increase Mather’s Catechismus Logicus: A 
Translation and an Analysis of the Role of a Ramist Catechism at Harvard’, Proceedings of 
the American Antiquarian Society, 109 (1999), 145-223. 

145 See Ch. 2 n. 191 below. 
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schools and academies in Transylvania.!46 As if to underline the associ- 
ation of late Ramism with colleges on the frontier, in 1640, decades after 
Caspar Bartholin had led the rejection of Ramism in Copenhagen, one 
of his students introduced Ramus’ Dialectica into the cathedral school of 
Skálholt, Iceland.!47 

In order to understand the uniquely vigorous spread of Ramism in 
north-western Germany and the enduring tradition of encyclopaedic 
pedagogy deriving from it, we therefore need to understand why the basic 
characteristics of Ramist pedagogy should have appealed so strongly to 
the founders, teachers, and indeed students of the Latin gymnasia of the 
Hanseatic cities and the gymnasia illustria of the Reformed counties. 
Before we can understand the nature of this attraction, we need to review 
what the basic characteristics of German Ramism were. 


146 Cf. RMN, ii. nos. 995, 1276-7, 1607; iii. no. 2507 and p. 877; RMK, iii.2 no. 2021; 
Ong, RTI, no. 447; Lajos Rácz, ‘La Logique de P. de la Ramée en Hongrie’, Revue des études 
hongroises et finno-ougeriennes, 2/3 (1924), 199-201; Imre Czegle, 'L'CEuvre de Ramus, 
son importance, son influence en Hongrie’, Theolögiai Szemle, 15 (1972-3), 329-38; 
Murdock, Calvinism on the Frontier, 86-7, 97, 105. 

147 G. Hardarson, ‘Latin Philosophy in 17th-Century Iceland’, in M. Skafte Jensen 
(ed.), A History of Nordic Neo-Latin Literature (Odense, 1995), 302-8. On the earlier 
Danish tradition: William Norvin, ‘Petrus Ramus og Danmark’, Zychnos (1943), 97-110; 
Povl Johs. Jensen and Leif Grane (eds.), Det filosofiske Fakultet [= Københavns Universitet 
1479-1979, viii] (Copenhagen, 1992), ad indicem. 
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Foundations 


Ramism in German Context, 1543-1600 


2.1 THE RUDIMENTS OF RAMISM 


Isolating the fundamental characteristics of Ramism is less straightforward 
than one might expect. Accounts of Ramism generally begin with the most 
eccentric details of Ramus’ dialectic and rhetoric—assuming, evidently, 
that his most controversial doctrines were also his most fundamental. But 
such an approach is highly problematic. Many of these details have 
antecedents in the humanist pedagogical practices of his time, where they 
were far less controversial.! Ramus’ teachings on dialectic and rhetoric 
were not stable, in any case, but evolved continuously throughout his 
career: the text of his Dialectica passed through five distinct stages; that 
of his Rhetorica through eight.” Dialectic and rhetoric were central, more- 
over, to only the second of four main phases of Ramus’ career? which 
broadened to embrace the reform of university, church, and society. Yet 
no one has ever demonstrated how to deduce the broad lineaments of 
Ramus full reform programme from the indistinct and constantly shifting 
details of his most controversial doctrines. 


1 Cf. for instance Kees Meerhoff, "Logique et éloquence: une révolution Ramusienne?’, 
in Autour de Ramus, 87-132; abbreviated English version in Argumentation, 54 (1991), 
357-74; Peter Mack, Renaissance Argument: Valla and Agricola in the Traditions of Rhetoric 
and Dialectic (Leiden, 1993), 334-57. 

? Ramus changes to his logical writings are charted in Wilhelm Risse, ‘Die 
Entwicklung der Dialetik bei Petrus Ramus’, Archiv fiir die Geschichte der Philosophie, 42 
(1960), 36-72; sketched in Schmidt-Biggemann, Topica universalis, 41-8, and anatomized 
in Bruyere, Methode et dialectique, 2-40. Those to the rhetoric are outlined in Meerhoff, 
Rhétorique et poétique, 178-9. 

3 Ong distinguished these phases as (1) rhetorical, concentrated on classical commentaries, 
(2) methodical, devoted to dialectic and rhetoric, (3) mathematical, and (4) theological: 
RMDD, 29-32. 


4 A feature recently highlighted in Skalnik, Ramus and Reform, about which more below. 
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Rather than beginning from the idiosyncratic particulars, a more fitting 
approach to unearthing the roots of an encyclopaedic tradition—and 
one more characteristic of Ramus himself—is to begin from his general 
intentions and proceed from there to a few basic details. Ramus reforms, 
as is well known, extended across a range of disciplines—including Greek 
and Latin grammar, arithmetic, geometry, optics, music, and physics— 
which, together with rhetoric and dialectic, he loosely regarded as the ‘seven 
liberal arts’.> Less well known is that his mature pedagogical programme 
proposed to teach these seven liberal arts in seven years within a school 
consisting of seven classes, one each for boys between 8 and 15 years of 
age. Ramus himself outlined this curriculum as early as a Parisian oration 
of 1550.5 A set of lectures for this entire curriculum was brought together 
in his most encyclopaedic work: the Scholae in liberales artes published 
in Basle in 1569, a volume of over 1,000 folio columns. His devoted 
disciple Johann Thomas Freige published a tabular treatment of this 
seven-stage curriculum under the title Petri Rami Professio regia in 1576.7 
In order to grasp Ramus’ general intentions, it is advisable to begin with 
this general programme which culminated and unified most of his mature 
pedagogical labours. 

Viewed from a mid-sixteenth-century perspective, this curriculum is 
highly distinctive in two crucial respects. Ramus, from at least 1550 onward, 
was proposing to teach a wider range of subjects in a shorter time even 
than the humanist pedagogues most commonly associated with him: his 
teacher Johann Sturm, his pedagogical predecessor Juan Luis Vives, and 
his older contemporary Philipp Melanchthon. Sturm’s academy devoted 
ten years to a narrow curriculum almost entirely restricted to the trivium: 
seven years were dedicated overwhelmingly to Latin and Greek, along 
with the catechism and the New Testament; rhetoric was added in the 
eighth year, and dialectic, mathematics, and music only in the ninth and 


5 Frank Pierrepont Graves’s otherwise dated book Peter Ramus and the Educational 
Reformation of the Sixteenth Century (New York, 1912) conveniently summarizes Ramus 
work on the other liberal arts, the number and content of which varied somewhat in his 
various curricula (cf. the following notes). 

6 Ramus, Pro philosophica Parisiensis academiae disciplina oratio (Paris, 1551): Ong, 
RTI, nos. 198-200; repr. in Ramus, Praefationes, 254—323, esp. 268-79; summarized in 
Georg Wückert, Die Encyclopaedia des Petrus Ramus (Leipzig, 1898), 45-53. Here Latin 
and Greek grammar occupy the first three years, then one year each is devoted to rhetoric, 
dialectic, mathematics (principally arithmetic and geometry), and physics. 

7 Ramus, Scholae in liberales artes (Basle, 1569, 1578; facs. repr. Hildesheim, 1970); id., 
Professio regia, ed. Freige: Ong, RTT, nos. 695-6, 651-2. The general table from the 
Professio regia (repr. in Ong, RMDD, 261; Schmidt-Biggemann, Topica universalis, 56-7) 


shows mathematics divided into arithmetic, geometry, optics, and music. 
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tenth.® Juan Luis Vives—the leading educational theorist in Erasmus 
circle from whom Ramus derived much—devoted eight years (from the 
seventh to the fifteenth) to the study of Latin and Greek alone, a further 
ten years to the arts course (dialectic, physics, metaphysics, rhetoric, and 
finally mathematics), and a third stage (in the students late twenties) 
to professional training.? The three-level gymnasial curriculum outlined 
in Melanchthon’s so-called Kursächsische Schulordnungen concentrated 
overwhelmingly on Latin grammar, adding only the rudiments of religion 
(including singing) and rhetoric, and explicitly discouraging the 
introduction of Greek, Hebrew, or any additional subjects before 
university.!? Measured against the aspirations of his pedagogical pre- 
decessors and contemporaries, the immediately striking thing about 
Ramus’ programme is its ambitious attempt to teach so many disciplines 
in so few years. 

Comparing Ramus' general programme with its competitors there- 
fore immediately raises two obvious questions. Why, in the first place, 
was he in such a hurry? What, in other words, was the urgent purpose . 
which required this remarkable increase in pedagogical efficiency? And 
how, secondly, was this acceleration to be accomplished? What means 
would be required to teach a broader curriculum in a shorter span 
of time? 

The first of these questions need not detain us long, though we shall 
return to it periodically in what follows. Ramus was an orphan of peasant 
stock. His grandfather had been forced from prosperous circumstances 
in Liege when the city was burned by Charles the Bold in 1468. After 
emigrating to Picardy in northernmost France, he supported himself 
in the ‘squalid and ignoble’ occupation of charcoal-burner. His son, 
Petrus Ramus father, managed to buy ‘a few acres of land in a deserted, 


€ Sturm (1507-89), De litterarum ludis recte aperiendis (Strasbourg, 1538); repr. in 
Vormbaum, Evangelische Schulordnungen, i. 653-77; trans. in Johann Sturm on Education, 
ed. Lewis W. Spitz and Barbara Sher Tinsley (St Louis, 1995), 71—118; discussed in 
Schindling, Humanistische Hochschule, 178-207. 

? Vives (1492-1540), De tradendis disciplinis libri quinque (Antwerp, 1531), bks. iii-v, 
esp. iii.1; Opera omnia, ed. Gregorio Mayans y Sisar, 8 vols. (Valencia, 1782-90; facs. repr. 
London, 1964), esp. vi. 300, 345-51, 369-415; trans. in Foster Watson, Vives: On 
Education (Cambridge, 1913), 93, 163-88, 201-72; discussed in Carlos G. Noreña, Juan 
Luis Vives (The Hague, 1970), 198-9. 

10 Melanchthon, “Unterricht der Visitatorn an die Pfarhern ym Kurfurstenthum zu 
Sachssen’ (1528), in Philippi Melanthonis Opera, 28 vols. (Halle, 1834-60), xxvi. 49-96, 
esp. 90-6; Vormbaum, Evangelische Schulordnungen, i. 108; Robert Stupperich (ed.), 
Melanchthons Werke in Auswahl, vol. i (Gütersloh, 1951), 215-71, esp. 265-71. Karl 
Hartfelder, Philipp Melanchthon als Praeceptor Germaniae (Berlin, 1889; facs. repr. 
Nieuwkoop, 1964, 1972), 419-31, recognizes the conservative nature of this curriculum. 
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uncultivated district’ of this still sparsely populated region; but his early 
death nearly scuppered the family’s attempts to re-establish itself. Twice 
the young Pierre had to abandon his studies in Paris for want of means, 
and he only obtained these during a third and ultimately successful visit 
by acting as a domestic servant to a wealthy student during the day. With 
the night-time alone available for sustained study, Ramus fashioned a 
primitive alarm-clock from a candle, some string, and a stone to limit his 
sleep to a few hours each night.!! Yet in the still socially fluid conditions 
of early sixteenth-century France, this grandson of a charcoal-burner 
fought his way up to the very pinnacle of the French academic system: 
a regius professorship in Paris. Not without justification Ramus adopted 
as his personal motto the maxim ‘Labor omnia vincit’, ‘Hard work 
conquers all.’!2 

The first book to set Ramus full range of philosophical, educational, 
and religious activities in their social and political context adopts this 
motto as the title of its first chapter and identifies the attitude expressed 
in it as the force driving Ramus life and thought.!? Ramus’ remarkable 
rise took place in the last years of the long reign of Francis I, during 
which French society was characterized by a degree of social mobility not 
seen for centuries thereafter. The civil wars after 1560, the beginnings of 
economic decline, and the gradual but ineluctable growth of population 
pressure saw the end of this expansive period in the second half of the 
century and the rise instead of the barriers to social advancement which 
eventually consolidated into the ancien régime. The unifying theme of 
Ramus work, in this illuminating synthesis, was an ultimately futile attempt 
to check this irreversible tendency. ‘His textbooks, his attempted reforms 
of the University and of French Protestantism, and his interpretation of 
the past were all prompted by a purely practical end: to halt the growth 
of the rigid, hierarchical, and oligarchic Old Régime in France.’!4 His 
efforts to reform the University of Paris aimed to cut the high cost of higher 
education which had almost prevented Ramus himself from pursuing 
university study. His attempt to reform the regius professorships was 
intended to keep the rewards of education open to the most able and 
accomplished rather than merely the best connected. His campaign to 
preserve a congregational form of government in the French Reformed 
church in the face of Genevan efforts to impose presbyterianism was 
motivated by the desire to maintain open, participatory, and meritocratic 

1! Nancel, ‘Rami vita’, 172-9; cf. Banosius, ‘Rami vita’, fo. a3*". 


12 Nancel, ‘Rami vita’, 250/1; from Virgil, Georgica, i. 145-6. 
13 Skalnik, Ramus and Reform, 11-34. 14 Ibid. 157. 
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institutions in the ecclesiastical sphere as well. His political ideal was 
‘timocratia’, a form of government in which ambition and the desire for 
honour is the ruling principle and which therefore aimed to blend the 
best elements of aristocracy and democracy into a form of meritocracy.!? 
Crucial to all of these efforts was his search for a streamlined approach to 
education both more efficient and more useful than the model institu- 
tionalized in Paris. Begun of sheer necessity in his hard-pressed youth, 
this search was continued thereafter in an attempt to preserve the ladder 
of social mobility which Ramus himself had scaled for those in the next 
generation—his own extended family prominent among them—without 
the resources to fund endless years of study. ‘It has always been difficult’, 
one of his early biographers noted, ‘for anyone to accomplish great things 
who lacks great resources; !6 and Ramus packed the royal lecture hall 
with students, another biographer noted, because ‘he enkindled in the 
minds of young men such a desire to get ahead with their education’.!7 
Humanism itself was, in origin, essentially an educational programme 
with wide if often tacit implications for society, politics, and religion.!? . 
Ramus made these wider implications explicit and radically streamlined 
humanist pedagogy in order to pursue them. 

As Ong himself recognized and polemically exploited, Ramus’ philo- 
sophical and pedagogical writings were not unified primarily by a coher- 
ent set of strikingly original and distinctive philosophical insights. What 
holds Ramus’ life and work together is rather a coherent and powerful 
set of ‘personal and moral’ convictions and objectives of precisely the 
sort which Ong expunged from his account. Ramus drew extensively on 
the humanist pedagogical and philosophical literature of his day, far more 
extensively than his own accounts of his intellectual development sug- 
gest. But he self-consciously selected, prioritized, organized, exploited, 
and developed what he found there into a ruthlessly efficient, useful, and 
popular pedagogy as the engine of a wide-ranging programme of social, 
political, and ecclesiastical reform. What applies to Ramus’ personal life and 
work applies also to his legacy: the post-Ramist tradition as it developed 
most exuberantly in Germany was held together not only by a core of 


15 For the classical basis cf. Plato, Republic, viii. 545-9; Aristotle, Nicomachean 
Ethics, viii. 10. 16 Banosius, “Rami vita’, fo. a3”. 

U Freige, ‘Rami vita’ (in Ramus, Praefationes, 599): ‘adolescentium animos tanta audiendi 
et proficiendi cupiditate inflammavit'; Eng. trans. in Milton, Prose Works, viii. 402. 

'8 See the classic formulation in Paul Oskar Kristeller, "The Humanist Movement, in 
his The Classics and Renaissance Thought (Cambridge, Mass., 1955), 3-23; rev. version in 


Renaissance Thought (New York, 1961), 3-23 and Renaissance Thought and its Sources 
(New York, 1979), 21-32. 
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gradually evolving abstract philosophical principles but primarily by a 
commitment to developing a highly efficient and useful pedagogy in the 
service of wider reforms. 

Turning from ends to means, the crucial step in Ramus’ search for 
increased pedagogical efficiency was to abandon the traditional method 
of philosophical instruction via commentaries on the text of Aristotle. 
From the outset, his grievance with Aristotle pertained more to form 
than to substance. The accounts of Ramus earliest anti-Aristotelianism, 
although recorded by his enemies somewhat later, depict him struggling 
to find an acceptable pretext for dethroning Aristotle from the university 
lectern which left the Philosopher's authority intact. First he denied 
the authenticity of the extant works attributed to Aristotle; then he 
argued that they must have been corrupted; then he advanced the thesis 
that only the inferior, acroamatic (as opposed to superior, exoteric) 
works of Aristotle had survived.!? The programmatic Aristotelicae 
animadversiones, published in 1543 alongside his first treatment of 
dialectic, combined these with further arguments pointing out more 
candidly the inadequacy of Aristotle’s works for pedagogical purposes. 
Aristotle is obscure and incomprehensible to modern students; his treat- 
ment of logic lacks many necessary things, beginning with a preliminary 
definition of its subject and its division into parts and ending with an 
adequate treatment of invention, method, and the application of logical 
doctrine to practice; yet the Organon also contains many superfluous 
or unnecessary things.?° In place of this dense and difficult collection of 
archaic and partly heterogeneous material, students needed access to 
a set of homogeneous precepts arranged in consistent, methodical order 
which would impress itself naturally on the mind and memory. Over 
time Ramus’ youthful anti-Aristotelianism mellowed considerably: as 
an early biographer emphasized, he eventually acknowledged the 
unsurpassed variety and abundance of Aristotle's writings, the sweetness 
of his style, the sharpness of his judgement, and the profundity of 
his knowledge, reserving for himself merely the tasks of defining, organ- 
izing, and thereby teaching this material better.?! In short, as Ong 
himself realized, Ramus’ ‘anti-Aristotelianism developed as a result of 
a practical pedagogical situation rather than as a result of intellectual 


19 Pierre Galland, Contra novam academiam Petri Rami oratio (1551), fo. 8; as quoted 
in extenso in Ong, RMDD, 39-40. 20 Nicely summarized in Risse, ZN, i. 141-2. 

21 Banosius, ‘Rami vita’, fo. a5’. Banosius may be stretching the point; but in doing so 
he anticipates the agenda of Keckermann and a productive branch of the German post- 
Ramist tradition. 
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insight’: Aristotle’s writings do not provide an adequate basis for 
pre-university instruction.?? 

If Aristotle's text was to be not merely abridged but abandoned as the 
basic object of philosophical study, then Ramus paramount need was for 
a new set of principles and techniques for organizing the material of the 
curriculum, analysing the great writings ofantiquity, and synthesizing the 
results into a new set of texts coextensive with his seven-part curriculum. 
His basic source of such principles and techniques—ironically, perhaps, 
but also inevitably—was Aristotle’s corpus of logical writings, the Organon. 
As an early biographer put the point, his purpose was to polish, sharpen, 
and refurbish logic as a means of teaching the other disciplines.?3 As 
originally employed by Aristotle, most of these logical principles had 
applied to individual propositions or combinations of propositions. As 
redeployed by Ramus, these tools were used to determine how a field of 
study as a whole could be ‘logically’ organized. 

A fundamental example is the use which Ramus made of the two 
traditional logical topics of invention and disposition or judgement.?4 
Invention had previously been understood in a narrow logical sense as the 
process of combining predicates with subjects in debatable propositions. 
Under the influence of Ramism it also came to denote the process of 
determining what material belongs to subjects as scholarly disciplines. 
Disposition had previously referred in an equally restricted logical sense 
to methods of arranging proposition into syllogisms or inductions and 
these into extended arguments or demonstrations. With Ramus it also 
came to refer to the methods of organizing material appropriate to any 
given discipline. With Ramus basic division of dialectic into disposition 
and judgement, these two topics gained unprecedented priority. 

Much the same applied to Ramus’ famous ‘three laws’ of method.25 
As originally expounded within Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics, these three 


22 Ong, RMDD, 36-41, here 39. Despite the impression conveyed by RMDD, the 
recognition that Ramus’ core purposes were pedagogical was fundamental to earlier 
monographs such as Wiickert, Encyclopaedia des Ramus (1898) and Graves, Ramus and 
Educational Reformation (1912). As the quotation above suggests, Ong re-emphasized these 
pedagogical purposes in order to deprive Ramism of any claims to ‘intellectual insight’ or 
integrity. Having done so, however, he failed to give sustained attention to the concrete 
social, political, and confessional conditions which produced the ‘practical pedagogical 
situation which Ramus and his most productive successors sought to address. 

23 Banosius, ‘Rami vita, fo. a4". 

24 Cf. Ong, RMDD, 112-16, 182-90; Risse, LN, i. 18-19, 26, 38, 42, 127-9. 

25 The locus classicus is Ramus, Scholae dialecticae, IX. iv; in Scholae in liberales artes, cols. 
354-66. For discussion, see W. S. Howell, Logic and Rhetoric in England, 1500-1700 
(Princeton, 1956), 41-3, 150-3; Ong, RMDD, 258-63; Risse, LN, i. 156-8; Vasoli, La 
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principles had a narrow, technical, purely logical function: they described 
the necessary characteristics of the middle term of a syllogistic demonstratio 
proper quid (that is, a syllogism demonstrating not only thata thing is so but 
also why it is so).2° Ramus abstracted these three principles and transformed 
them into laws useful for organizing the treatment of any discipline. As 
redeployed by Ramus, the first of these laws, the ‘law of truth’ or ‘universality’ 
(kata mavrös, lex veritatis or de omni, loi d’universalite), describes the type 
of propositions to be included in any art: an art or science, it maintains, 
should consist entirely of universally and necessarily true precepts. The 
second law, the ‘law of justice’ or ‘homogeneity’ (kab auro, lex justitiae or 
per se, loi d homogéneité), regulates the subject matter proper to any discip- 
line: each art or science has its own purpose; this purpose serves as a 
principle for determining what is proper to that art or science; and every- 
thing not proper to it must be rigorously excluded. The third law, the ‘law 
of wisdom or ‘reciprocity (Ka 6Aov mpwrov, lex sapientiae or universaliter 
primum, loi de réciprocité), determines the order in which precepts within 
the art or science should be arranged: a proposition should be placed 
with the nearest class of things to which it belongs, rather than with matters 
ona higher or lower level of generality; and the sequence as a whole should 
therefore descend from the most general definition of the subject via 
intermediate definitions and divisions to the most particular aspects of 
the subject. Taken together, these three laws constitute the essence of 
Ramus famous single method. As he summarized in the final version of his 
Dialectica, ‘Method is the intelligible order of various homogeneous axioms 
ranged one before the other according to the clarity of their nature, whereby 
the agreement of all with one another is judged and the whole committed 
to memory. 7 Despite the satirical efforts of Ramus critics (later appro- 
priated by Ong), the value of these three laws was recognized by Bacon, 
Comenius, Leibniz, and a great many others.?® 


dialettica e la retorica dell'umanesimo, 550-62, 582—9; Bruyere, Méthode et dialectique, 
267—75; and esp. Guido Oldrini, ‘Le tre leggi della logica ramista, Rinascimento, 32. 
(1992), 83-100, repr. in id., La disputa del metodo, 85-101. 


26 Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 1. iv (73a21—74a3); for commentary, W. D. Ross, 
Aristotles Prior and Posterior Analytics (Oxford, 1965), 517-37. 

27 Ramus, Dialecticae libri duo (Paris, 1572), ii. 17, 72-3; trans. in Ong, RMDD, 251. 
Most extensively argued in Ramus, Animadversiones Aristotelicarum libri viginti (1556), 
bks. ix-x, 37-76; repr. as Quod sit unica doctrinae instituendae methodus (Paris, 1557); Eng. 
trans. E. J. Barber and L. A. Kennedy in Kennedy (ed.), Renaissance Philosophy (The 
Hague, 1973), 115-55; discussed in Ong, RMDD, 245—52; Bruyere, Methode et dialec- 
tique, 105-12, 136-9, 173-82. ae 

28 Bacon: SEH, i. 668; iii. 236, 407. Comenius: DJAK, xv/2. 41. Leibniz: A VI,4A, 
341.4, 427.19. 
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In somewhat less abstract terms, Ramist method prescribed that the 
teaching of any discipline should begin with, and indeed largely consist 
of, definitions and divisions.?? The first precept of any discipline was its 
definition, invariably expressed in terms of the purpose or end of the 
discipline itself. This was followed by division into its main parts, which 
were defined in turn, then further subdivided into their subordinate 
components. The simplest form of division is division into two, which 
introduces another famous feature of Ramist method: the dichotomy. 
Whether in fact dichotomies are ‘the most accurate distribution’, as 
William Ames and Harvard students later maintained, they are the 
simplest, oftentimes the most complete, and pedagogically the easiest to 
grasp and to retain (or so Ramists maintained); and their systematic 
use offered students quick and easily understood outlines of complex 
subjects.30 It is therefore again pedagogical rather than philosophical 
considerations which best account for the prevalence of dichotomies 
themselves.?! 

Once the material of a discipline had been organized in Ramist 
fashion—from the most general definition via successive divisions to the 
most particular precepts—it was a simple matter to display the general 
structure of the discipline in a series of bifurcating tables. Since a core 
objective of Ramism was to reduce the arts to the clearest and most 
concise form, and since the arts consisted essentially of definitions and 
divisions, Ramists occasionally succumbed to the temptation to publish 
outlines of disciplines consisting of bifurcating tables alone: indeed Freige 
as already noted, published a synopsis of the entire Ramist curriculum in 
this fashion as early as 1576.9? The most immediately striking aspect of 
Ramist textbooks, these tables are also amongst the most useful. At the 
outset of study, they provided a clear, comprehensive, extremely succinct, 
yet immediately intelligible outline of an entire treatise or discipline. 
During study of the text, they reminded students of the place of any 


?? Ong, RMDD, 204-5; Bruyère, Méthode et dialectique, 96-8. 

3° A point nicely documented by the 'Sacrae Theologiae summa nova et facili methodo 
per dichotomias breviter adumbrata offered in Zurich: Zurich ZB MSS F 41, fos. 316-20; 
as cited in Menk, Herborn, 206 n. 13. Morison, Harvard College, ii. 608. 

31 Cf. Ong, RMDD, 199-202 and Howell, Logic and Rhetoric, 162-3, who notes that 
Ramus followers were more infatuated with dichotomies than he was. 

?? Ramus, Professio regia, ed. Freige. Other examples include Rupertus Erytropilus/ 
Rothut, Tabulae generales in Dialecticam P Rami (Lemgo, 1588); Ramus, Grammatica 
Latina... tabulis... conformata (Hamburg, 1614); and Georgius Andreas Fabricius 
encyclopaedic Thesaurus philosophicus, sive tabulae totius philosophiae systema (Braunschweig, 


1624, 1661): Ong, RTI, nos. 307, 661, 666; Berlin DSB (see also Ch. 3 nn. 36, 73; 
84 below). 
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specific precept or passage within the discipline as a whole. After study 
they provided a mnemonic aid for recalling the discipline as a whole, a 
finding aid for locating passages for further study, and a set of mental 
categories for organizing further reading on the subject. While some 
modern commentators have followed Christopher Marlowe in deriding 
Ramus as a flat dichotomist’,33 many seventeenth-century pedagogues— 
even anti-Ramist ones—found invaluable what playwrights thought 
ridiculous. Bartholomäus Keckermann outlined with an extensive set of 
'Ramist tables the very work in which he sought to overthrow most of the 
more strictly philosophical features Ramist method.5* The young Alsted 
published an analysis of Ramus logic ‘outlined in continuous tables’ and 
outlined his own Encyclopaedia and every book within it with a further 
set of such tables.55 From Keckermann and Alsted’s usage these tables 
branched off into Peripatetic, Comenian, and even Cartesian textbooks 
across seventeenth-century Reformed Europe; and something very 
similar was crucial for the development of the eighteenth-century 
tradition of alphabetical encyclopaedias.?6 

In addition to the three /eges veritatis, justitiae, and sapientiae, the 
structure and content of his logic were determined by Ramus conception 
of the natura, doctrina, and usus of the arts. The first of these posed the 
question of how the arts had originated; the second raised the issue of 
how they should be taught; and the third considered the purpose which 
they served. Ramus' answer to all three of these questions, as a recent 
study has elegantly observed, was practical use.?? "The precepts of an 


33 Ong naturally chief among them: RMDD, 31, 167, 199-200, 235. 

34 Keckermann, Praecognitorum logicorum tractatus iii (Hanau, 1599) contains a set of 
25 tables missing from KO. Cf. four examples in Ong, RMDD, 354 n. 10, 389. 

35 Logica Petri Rami perpetuis tabulis M. Samuelis Sabatecii delineata et succincte 
commentario loannis Henrici Alstedii illustrata (FrM, 1617). On the origins of the work, see 
Howard Hotson, Johann Heinrich Alsted's Relations with Silesia, Bohemia and Moravia: 
Patronage, Piety and Pansophia’, Acta Comeniana, 12 (1997), 13-35, here 31. Ency., 1-26 
(cf. Cursus, i. 1607-30, 3069-74; ii. 803-10). 

36 For a few early examples see Hartlibs Ephemerides, 1634-5 (HP 29/2/24A, 28A, 
34B; 29/3/6B, 7B, 27A, 29A); for a later one: 'Synopsis Didacticae Jonstonii', 1653 
(Kvačala, Reform, i. 304). Comenius uses them (albeit in greatly simplified form) to outline 
his unfinished Consulatio catholica, i. 15, 17; ii. 3, 255, 359, 699; cf. for example 
DJAK, xviii. 347. See also Heinrich Nicolai, Pansophia liberalis: tabellis succincte 
ordinateq[ue] comprehensa c repraesentatata (Danzig, 1646), 48 pp.: VD17, 23:235331M. 
Burgersdijk and Heereboord both retain them; Leibniz recognized their value (A VLÁA, 
81, 427). For their importance to the later encyclopaedic tradition (about which I hope to 
write more shortly) see for instance Richard Yeo, ‘Ephraim Chambers Cyclopedia (1728) 
and the Tradition of Commonplaces’, JHI 57 (1996), 157-75. 

37 Characteristically concise and lucid discussion in Skalnik, Ramus and Reform, 47-52 
(quoted below); detailed discussion in Verdonk, 341-69. 
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art had their foundation in man’s natural abilities and practices.’ The art 
of logic, for instance, should therefore be composed, not from artificial 
rules laid down in formal academic treatises, but from examples offered 
by the reasoning naturally employed by the great writers of antiquity.?® 
‘The art was best taught’, secondly, ‘by practical applications as opposed 
to rote memorisation of abstract rules.’ For every hour of formal lectures, 
therefore, Ramus’ students spent several hours practising ‘analysis’ and 
‘genesis’: the former involved studying a great work of literature to 
discover its logical structure, rhetorical devices, grammatical usage, and 
so on; the latter involved using the principles learned in this fashion to 
construct logically structured and rhetorically embellished compositions 
of their own.3? “The goal of the art’, finally, ‘was practical use in the real 
world’. Practice or exercise as the means through which a discipline was 
acquired thus shaded off immediately into practice or useful application 
as the goal for which a discipline was studied. This emphasis is central to 
Ramus’ own account of the origins of his pedagogical reforms. Upon 
obtaining his master’s degree after devoting three and a half years mainly - 
to the study of Aristotle’s Organon, Ramus ‘began to consider how 
I should put the logical arts to use’. While now abundantly stocked with 
abstract logical principles, he found that he had not been instructed in 
how to apply them to subjects such as history, antiquity, rhetoric, or 
poetry central to the humanist curriculum. He therefore sought the 
means of applying logical principles, not merely to a small number of 
technical problems, but ‘ad eruditionis usum’, that is, both to the service 
of erudition generally and to the learning process itself.4° Indeed, Ramus 
eventually sought to apply logic to the development of principles applic- 
able not merely to academic exercises but to any formal communication 
whatsoever. ‘Method’, he stressed, ‘is used not only in the matter of arts 
and curricular subjects, but in every matter which we wish to teach easily 
and clearly.’41 Ramist method was therefore intended, neither merely as a 
means of efficiently delivering a broad academic curriculum, nor solely as 
a preparation for higher university study, but as a discipline useful in its 
own right and applicable to the task of communicating effectively outside 
the academic arena altogether. 


38 On the natural, pre-Aristotelian origins of dialectic see also Hooykaas, 22, 105-12; 
Risse, ZN, i. 123-6; Bruyere, Méthode et dialectique, 285-303; Robinet, Aux sources de 
l'esprit cartesien, 15-17, 59-61, 104-7. 39 Ong, RMDD, 190-3, 263-7. 

40 Ramus, Scholae dialecticae, bk. iv in Scholae in liberales artes, 155-6: discussed in 
Ong, RMDD, 41-5. 

41 Ramus, Dialectica, A. Talaei praelectionibus illustrata (Basle, 1569), lib. II, cap. xviii, 
p- 563; quoted in Ong, RMDD, 250. 
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When Ramus three early biographers briefly summarized the virtues 
of their master's method, they did not dwell on the largely idiosyncratic 
details which have preoccupied most modern commentators: his fulmina- 
tions against Aristotle, his three laws, his insistence on the ‘one method’, his 
assault on the technicalities of Aristotelian logic, his division of logic into 
invention and judgement, or his reduction of rhetoric from five parts to 
two. Nor, like Ong and other detractors, did they attempt to account for 
the significance of Ramism in terms of its most disagreeable features: its 
superficiality, its oversimplifications, its disputatiousness, its arid formalism. 
Instead, they simply restated Ramus original intentions. Nicolas de Nancel 
listed among praiseworthy features ‘the verbal elegance, the accuracy of 
method, the simplicity of the precepts, the brilliant examples’, and ‘the 
practical application’ of Ramus’ Dialectica. More briefly still, he described 
Ramus’ works as well organized (methodici), easy to grasp (facilis), and 
ideally adapted to ordinary people (admodum populares) 42 According to 
Théophile de Banos, Ramus ‘taught that the purpose of studying the arts 
was to apply them to the benefit of human life, so that men instructed in 
these arts would be able to deliberate more prudently concerning practical 
affairs and to accomplish more readily what they had decided. To this 
end, he reduced the endless multiplicity of grammatical rules to a limited 
number adapted to the comprehension of young people,’ and reformed the 
other arts in a similar fashion.*? The German biographer Johann Thomas 
Freige put it better still: "The purpose of Ramus vigils and labours was to 
remove thorns, stones, and other impediments of youthful students from 
the highway to the liberal arts so that there might be a plain, simple, clear, 
and direct path by which they might more easily reach not merely the 
understanding but also the use and profit of praiseworthy learning. 44 
Alsted, for his part, quoted this passage from Freige in his earliest logical 
writing and echoed Nancel in emphasizing that ‘three things above all 
recommend the logic of Ramus: the brevity of its precepts, the clarity of its 
examples, and the skilfulness of its analyses .4? 

Viewed from the perspective of its defenders rather than its critics, the 
passionate opposition to Ramism is more puzzling than its popularity. 


42 Nancel, ‘Rami vita’, 210-11, 192 resp. 43 Banosius, Rami vita’, fos. a7'—8'. 

44 Freige, ‘Petri Rami Vita’, in Ramus, Praefationes, 610. 

45 Alsted, Clavis artis Lullianae, 12, 17. Cf. the later list of Johan Van Aelhuysen, 
In Petri Rami Dialecticam notae (Thiel, 1664), 1: ‘Rami logicam magni facimus, quia 
1. nihil hic omissum .. . 2. nihil transpositum . . . 3. nihil heterogeneum. .. 4. nihil falsum, 
5. nihil obscurum . . . 6. exempla sunt meliora...7. termini quidem novi sed omnes boni 
et utiles et latini et sic clari, 8. logica haec est brevis, praecepta sunt pauca, quae tamen 
totam disserendi artem explicant" (quoted in Risse, ZN, i. 198 n. 436). 
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The goal pursued by Ramus—a more efficient and effective pedagogy— 
seems perfectly necessary to modern sensibilities. The key features of 
the end product—clarity, brevity, accessibility, order—are undeniably 
attractive. Few of the individual components from which Ramus assem- 
bled his method were novel: as historians of philosophy have been 
quick to point out, the distinction between invention and judgement was 
central to Agricola, the three laws of method were derived from Aristotle, 
and the ‘Ramist’ tables were popularized but by no means invented 
by Ramus.*6 Many of Ramus’ more distinctive formulations, to be sure, 
were flawed in detail; but Ramus incessantly overhauled and emended 
his works during his lifetime, and his disciples continued this process of 
refinement and indeed Aristotelianization after his death.*7 Yet amongst 
these second-hand doctrines and flawed formulations, a genuine thread 
of novelty ran through Ramus’ programme which distinguished him from 
contemporary compendiators, related him to a long line of pedagogical 
successors, and increasingly infuriated his most prestigious opponents. 
While many of his predecessors and contemporaries wrote indi- . 
vidual textbooks, Ramus set out to provide a complete series of works 
embracing all the liberal arts. While a few contemporaries—most notably 
Melanchthon—wrote textbooks on a broad range of philosophical 
disciplines which were avidly received across and beyond the Protestant 
academic world,*$ Ramus began to assemble and develop principles 
applicable to the exposition of any discipline whatsoever, the consistent 
application of which fashioned his individual works into a formally 
unified series. While others tended to see their textbooks merely as 
abridgements of ancient works or introductions to disciplines which had 
received their classic formulation in the writings of antiquity, Ramus and 
his followers came to perceive the disciplines far more clearly as systems 
of definitions and divisions, precepts and rules organized according to 
the logical rules of method, therefore ultimately independent of any 
authority, classical or modern, and formally superior to any works which 
did not consistendy apply such principles. By transforming rules of 
Aristotelian logic into methodological principles indispensable for the 


46 On the latter cf. K. J. Höltgen, 'Synoptische Tabellen in der medizinischen Literatur 
und die Logik Agricolas und Ramus’, Sudhoffs Archiv, 49 (1965), 371—90; M. Evans, "The 
Geometry of the Mind’, Architectural Association Quarterly, 12/4 (1980), 32-55; Ian 
Maclean, Interpretation and Meaning in the Renaissance: The Case of Law (Cambridge, 
1992), 40-3, 83-6. 

47 Some posthumous refinements are discussed in Chs. 3.i, 4.ii, and 5.i below. 


48 See esp. Günter Frank er al. (eds.), Melanchthon und Europa, 2 vols. (Struttgart, 
2001-2). 
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treatment of any discipline, they freed themselves and their students 
from reliance on all works which did not follow those principles.4? And 
in doing so they threatened to undermine, not merely the scholastic 
pedagogy of the University of Paris, but also the humanist pedagogy 
which had given rise to Ramism in the first place. It was precisely this 
innovative thread which was taken up and further developed in the 
German-speaking world in which Ramist pedagogy had by far the great- 
est impact. It was precisely the emendation and application of these 
principles to an ever broader range of disciplines in the service of increas- 
ingly wide-ranging reforms that tied the efforts of Ramus, Keckermann, 
Alsted, Comenius, and a host of others into a coherent tradition which 
continued to unfold into the mid-seventeenth century. And it was pre- 
cisely these core innovations of Ramist pedagogy which antagonized its 
second and most implacable group of opponents: the humanists. While 
university theologians objected to relatively superficial features of Ramist 
dialectic, the great humanist scholars quickly recognized that this drive 
toward systematic exposition was undermining the very foundation 
of their ascendancy within the respublica litterarum. 


2.11 RAMISM AND HUMANISM, C.1580-1600 


At first sight such an assertion seems paradoxical, since Ramisms origins as 
an offshoot of Renaissance humanism are impossible to dispute. Ramus 
had famously abandoned scholastic logic for the dialectic pioneered by the 
Frisian humanist Rudolph Agricola.5? Many of his broader pedagogical 
aims and means were derived, as his detractors repeatedly emphasized, 
from those of the Valencian humanist Juan Luis Vives.°! His own imme- 
diate teacher was the famous humanist pedagogue in Strasbourg Johann 


49 This crucial point seems only to have been touched upon in passing: cf. Charles Lohr 
in CHRP, esp. 632-8; his similar treatment in ‘Latin Aristotelianism and the Seventeenth- 
Century Calvinist Theory of Scientific Method’, in Daniel A. Di Liscia, Eckhard Kessler, 
and Charlotte Methuen (eds.), Method and Order in Renaissance Philosophy of Nature 
(Aldershot, 1997), 369-80; Schmidt-Biggemann, Topica universalis, 39—40; and esp. 
Oldrini, La disputa de methodo, 86-91. seio a 

5€ Ong, RMDD, 93-130 et passim; Vasoli, La dialettica e la retorica dell'umanesimo, 
333-404; Lisa Jardine in CHRP, 173-86; Mack, Renaissance Argument, 334-55. For an 
illuminating and accessible juxtaposition of Ramus dialectic with those of Valla, Agricola, 
Vives, and Melanchthon, see Erika Rummel, The Humanist-Scholastic Debate in the 
Renaissance and Reformation (Cambridge, Mass., 1995),153-92. — a 

51 Keckermann, for instance, itemized fifteen aspects of Ramus dialectic derived from 


Vives: KO, i. 128-9. Cf. Leibniz, A VI,4A, 429. 
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Sturm.52 His activities in the University of Paris are naturally described as 
the struggle of a humanist to reform a scholastic institution.°? The first 
phase of his pedagogical career there was devoted to the application of 
Agricolan dialectic to the analysis of the writings of Cicero, Caesar, and 
Virgil in a manner deriving from the mainstream tradition of northern 
Renaissance humanism, popularized especially by Melanchthon,*4 and 
practised as well by many of Ramus’ closest collaborators and most 
influential followers.55 One of the most attractive features of his Dialectica 
was its illustration of logical principles with examples drawn from classical 
literature rather than scholastic philosophy. The resulting marriage of 
philosophy and eloquence, it has recently been elegantly argued, distin- 
guishes Ramus not as a brilliant eduational innovator but as ‘the incon- 
testable heir of the great humanist tradition’.°° And even his enemies 
acknowledged that Ramus himself was an outstanding practitioner of the 
sixteenth-century humanist discipline par excellence: oratory.57 

Yet even his friends also conceded that Ramus lacked certain attributes 
central to late Renaissance humanism. While he polished his Latin 
endlessly, he had limited knowledge of Greek language and literature. 
Although a master of ornate Ciceronian oratory, he was ‘a novice in poetry’ 
and tended to stumble in informal Latin conversation. At the centre of his 
pedagogical reform was not grammar or rhetoric but dialectic; while two 
disciplines central to the studia humanitatis—history and ethics—were 
initially excluded from his curriculum in favour of physics and math- 
ematics. Still stranger was his limited interest in the central activity of the 
humanist: the passionate search for wisdom and edification through con- 
stant rereading of the classics. ‘From the time I first knew the man,’ his 
most candid biographer confessed, ‘I scarcely ever saw him merely reading 


52 See 70-1 below. 

53 e.g. Hooykaas, passim; Skalnik, Ramus and Reform, 35-87. Cf. also the nuanced 
position of Ong, RMDD, 48-9, 53-4; Grafton and Jardine, From Humanism to the 
Humanities, 161—200; and esp. Meerhoff and Magnien (eds.), Ramus et l'université. 

54 For these early works cf. Nancel, “Rami vita, 190-5; Ong, RMDD, 30; id., RTT, 42-51, 
55-7, 190-7, 203-10, 473-83, 486, 506-12, 641; Bruyère, Méthode et dialectique, 315-28; 
Peter Mack, ‘Ramus Reading: The Commentaries on Ciceros Consular Orations and Vergil's 
Eclogues and Georgics , Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 61 (1998), 11141. 
The debt to Melanchthon is emphasized in Meerhoff, ‘Logique et éloquence’. 

55 Cf. for instance Michel Magnien, ‘La Satire au College de Presles: le commentaire sur 
Perse d’Antoine Fouquelin (1555)’, in Autour de Ramus, 269-303; Kees Meerhoff and Jean- 
Claude Moisan, ‘Précepte et usage: un commentaire ramiste de la 4e Philippique’, ibid. 305-70; 
and the cases of Freige (Mährle, Academia Norica, 240, 550-2) and Piscator (Ch. 3.iii nn. 75-6). 

56 Kees Meerhoff, ' “Beauty and the Beast”: Nature, Logic and Literature in Ramus’, in 
Influence of Ramus, 200-14. 

57 Nancel, ‘Rami vita’, 204-7; Feingold, ‘English Ramism’, 158-9. 
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books in order to cultivate his mind, but always writing away. 58 Most 
importantly, while Ramus enjoyed the status of a great orator during his 
lifetime, the leading figures of the golden generation of humanist philolo- 
gists which followed him came to regard Ramus as the enemy rather than 
the friend of the great tradition which they personified. 

Leiden, appropriately, provides a paradigm case of this collapse in 
esteem, as well as a valuable benchmark against which to compare Ramist, 
semi-Ramist, and post-Ramist institutions in the decades either side of 
1600. As historians have recognized for some time, the original blueprint 
of 1575 for the university and sub-university curriculum in Leiden 
manifested an ‘anti-scholastic spirit’ similar to that of Ramus. Far more 
important, however, is the precise but hitherto overlooked formal coher- 
ence of this curriculum with that outlined by Ramus in Paris two decades 
earlier. Rather like Sturm’s academy and the gymnasia on the lower Rhine 
associated with it, the original design called for Leiden to be divided into a 
schola triviali and a schola publica, capped by the three higher faculties. The 
lower two divisions were to provide a seven-year course identical in almost 
every detail to that prescribed by Ramus.5? The first three years were 
devoted to Latin grammar, the fourth to rhetoric, and the fifth to dialectic. 
Dialectic was to be studied, with an eye to its application, not from the for- 
mal prescriptions of the Organon but primarily through ‘the analysis of a 
serious and noble author who not only spoke purely and grammatically, 
elegantly and rhetorically, but also argued subtly, acutely, and prudently 
concerning the question at issue’. The sixth year, again in perfect agree- 
ment with Ramus, was to be devoted to the mathematical disciplines, 
stressing ‘easy and clear precepts’ and their application in exercises. The 
seventh year was devoted to physics, with a secondary emphasis on 
ethics—the sole significant alteration to Ramus’ curriculum of 1555. 
Physics too was to be taught, again in perfect harmony with Ramus prac- 
tice, not via the text of Aristotle but through Virgil’s Georgica, Lucretius’ 
De rerum natura, Senecas Quaestiones naturales, and Pliny’s natural history, 
together with ‘passages on physics from the poets and orators’ collected in 


58 Nancel, ‘Rami vita’, 193, 207, 231, 249 (quoted), 251, 254; cf. Feingold, “English 
Ramism’, 156-9. ^ 

59 Accuratissimae simul et expeditissimae institutionis formae in Lugdunensi 
Batavorum Academia posthac usurpandae Hypotyposis (June 1575). First published in 
K. Knappert, ‘Een academisch leerplan van den jare 1575', Leidsch Jaarboekje (1909), 
73-9; repr. in P C. Molhuysen (ed.), Bronnen tot de geschiedenis der Leidsche Universiteit, 
7 vols. (The Hague, 1913-24), i. 39-43"; discussed in E Sassen, Het oudste wijsgeerig 
onderwijs te Leiden (1575-1619) (Amsterdam, 1941), 1-45, here 1-8; Dibon, i. 5-12; 
Verbeek, ‘Ramism in the Netherlands’, 44-6. 
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commonplace method.® Nothing could be more in keeping with Ramus 
intentions, finally, than the description of this curriculum as both 
accuratissima (designed with great care) and expeditissima (free from 
impediments, lightly equipped, useful, and ready for action). 

If this original curriculum had been maintained, Leiden would have 
become an enduring monument to the French humanist martyred only 
three years before its foundation. But seven years later, Leiden witnessed a 
pronounced reaction against this curriculum. The ostensible cause of this 
remarkable counter-reformation was a request addressed to the academic 
senate on 23 June 1582 by six students.! Their basic grievance was that 
philosophical lectures were being based on the compendia of logic by 
Augustinus Hunnaeus and of physics by Cornelius Valerius, a rare sym- 
pathizer with Ramus in Louvain.9? The targets of their attack were the 
philosopher Antonius Trutius Lyranus (explicitly identified in the docu- 
ment) and the Ramist mathematician Rudoph Snell, who lectured on 
Valerius in these years.63 This method of instruction, they charged with 
breathtaking self-confidence, was ‘truly disgraceful’ and ‘thoroughly dis- 
honourable to this university of ours’. The motive which emerges from 
their petition, quite simply, is that they were self-conscious young human- 
ists: for ‘young men studying humane letters’ compendia were nothing but 
dispendia, ‘wastes of time’, which distracted them from the study of the 
ancient texts themselves. Their proposed solution was therefore straight- 
forward: all philosophical lectures should be devoted to explicating the 
text of Aristotle himself, for the benefit both of current students and of the 
reputation of the university in perpetuity. The result of their petition was 
precisely what they sought: for decades thereafter, verbatim commentaries 
on the Greek text of Aristotle dominated both formal philosophical 


lecturesó* and other modes of philosophical teaching in Leiden.s5 


6 Molhuysen, Bronnen, i. 41*; cf. Ong, RTT, nos. 474-83, 716; Graves, Ramus, 168-72. 
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8-14; Dibon, i. 12-15. 

62 Both were professors in Louvain. Hunnaeus (1522-78): Lohr, LAC, ii. 193; Risse, 
LN, i. 414—15. Valerius: Ch. 5 n. 165 below. 

$3 van Berkel, ‘De geschriften van Snellius, 190-1; Verbeek, Ramism in the 
Netherlands’, 43. 

6% According to a central thesis of Dibon (here i. 15), ‘un des traits marquants de la 
propédeutique philosophique à l'Université de Leyde was l'effort que ne cesseront de 
tenter les professeurs—de Bertius [taught 1593-1619] à Heereboord [taught 1640—61]— 
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De peripatetica eademque vera omnium disciplinarum methodo (1589). The other surviving 
published philosophical disputations from the 16th century ‘ne sont guere des gloses 
stylisées, dans l'esprit de la lectio, sur le texte d’Aristote’ (Dibon, i. 40, 48 resp.). 
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These six students were not, ofcourse, the most distinguished humanists 
in late sixteenth-century Leiden; and it is inconceivable that they could 
have engineered such a successful pedagogical coup without assistance 
from influential members of the university senate. Of the six student 
petitioners, moreover, five were foreigners, two had been in Leiden for 
less than two months, and a third had not matriculated at all: a rather 
strange group to be denouncing the teaching on offer as ‘completely 
disgraceful to our university’ and prescribing a better alternative to be 
followed in perpetuity.56 Their formal petition—anomalously, or perhaps 
suggestively—is dated 23 June 1582, ten days after the senate meeting 
which decided to accept it. The university senate, far from being outraged 
at the presumptuousness of a handful of foreign teenagers criticizing 
their newly founded university, granted their wishes instantaneously 
and apparently without debate: the only response to the petition in the 
senates acta is a five-word statement that the university should indeed 
retain Aristotle.57 Moreover, in a famous letter of the following year, the 
university's ranking humanist, Justus Lipsius, presented to Paulus Busius, 
the university curator involved in the affair, a very different assessment 
of the forces at work in this curricular reformation.68 

Unlike the students, who identified themselves as ‘devotees especially 
of the more pure and Aristotelian philosophy’, Lipsius was not motivated 
by any special devotion to the Stagyrite. His political and ethical philosophy, 


66 Paulus Postelius of Cologne (matr. 27 Apr. 1582), Johannes Regius of Gent (16 May 
1582), and Petrus Regenmorterus of Antwerp (not matriculated). The others were 
Abraham Musholius of Antwerp (7 June 1981), Abelus Veltius of Groningen (21 Aug. 
1581), and Samuel Asheus Anglus (7 Sept. 1581): Album studiosorum academiae Lugduno 
Batavae MDLXXV-MDCCCLXXV, 2 vols. (The Hague, 1875), i. 10-12. 

67 Molhuysen, Bronnen, i. 31 (Acta, 13 June 1582): ‘Petitum a studiosis, ut D. Lyranus 
non August. Hunnaei Dialecticam, sed Aristotelem doceret. Visum est Acad. retinendum 
Aristotelem." 
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perveniendi conscripserunt: an vetuerunt adire loca ipsa? Atqui isti ita eos complectuntur; 
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famously, was basically Stoic rather than Aristotelian; he was known to 
contemporaries as an eclectic; and he specifically advised Busius that the 
university should reintroduce Aristotle into the philosophical curriculum 
not alone but alongside Plato, Epictetus, Plutarch, Seneca, Lucretius, and 
even the poets.® Lipsius did not intervene in defence so much of the text 
of Aristotle in particular as of the ancient text in general."? He therefore 
trained his sights not on secondary figures like Hunnaeus and Valerius 
(with whom he had studied in Louvain) but on the two chief textbook 
writers of the previous era: Philipp Melanchthon and Petrus Ramus. He 
blamed neither personally: both were learned, hard working, and diligent. 
But they had led learning down a new path the dangers of which 
were rapidly becoming apparent. Rather than using their textbooks as 
preparation for studying the ancient writers themselves, some people 
were reading nothing else. The aids for beginners on the long journey to 
mature erudition were in danger of becoming ends in themselves. The 
school of the ancients had been hissed off the stage, and some were now 
trying to reap the harvest of wisdom from the tiny little plots of 
Melanchthon and Ramus alone. Melanchthon, Lipsius felt certain, had 
not intended either to banish the ancients in this way or to set himself up 
as an authority in their place. Regarding Ramus he was not so sure. 
But the real agents of this sedition were neither the authors nor even 
the teachers of these textbooks but their student readers. It was ‘istiipsi 
tyrunculi', ‘those contemptible little students themselves’, who had over- 
thrown Aristotle as the pre-eminent authority in philosophical matters. It 
was ‘the illusions of children —that these easy cribs and cheap compendia 
could lead to true wisdom—that now threatened to inaugurate a season 
of 'Saturnalian rule’, in which, at the darkest time of the year, the social 
order was inverted, slaves became masters, students became teachers, and 
the tomes of ancient wisdom gave place to handy modern manuals. And 
it was as a warning to ‘iuventus nostra’, to ‘our own students’, that Lipsius 
addressed the most famous and influential denunciation of Ramism ever 
penned: ‘Nunquam ille magnus erit, cui Ramus est magnus’, ‘No one will 
be great, who thinks Ramus is great.’7! If students wished to become great 


99? Günter Abel, Stoizismus und frühe Neuzeit (Berlin, 1978), 67-113; G. Oestreich, 
Neostoicism and the Early Modern State (Cambridge, 1983), 13-134; id., Antiker Geist und 
moderner Staat bei Justus Lipsius (Göttingen, 1989); Michael Albrecht, Eklektik. Eine 
Begriffsgeschichte (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt, 1994), 144-51. 

7° In contrast to Filippo Pigafetta, who denounced Ramus as a ‘censore presuntuoso, 
per non appellarlo bestiale, d’Aristotele’ (Lipsius, Epistolae, xiii. 13). 
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Castan, Zerbst, 284 n. 323. 
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philologists like the immortal Lipsius himself, there was no substitute for 
sustained immersion in the ancient texts. While the brevity and order of 
these new compendia might recommend them for introductory private 
study, it was these modern textbooks which must be hissed off the 
lecturers public podium to make room once again for the timeless works 
of antiquity. 

Humanism, it appears, had spawned something which now jeopardized 
humanism itself. Ramus and Melanchthon could legitimately claim 
humanist descent. Yet from dialectic Ramus’ programme had spread 
throughout the liberal arts; as it spread, Ramus developed a set of 
‘methodical’ texts and principles designed to supplant the unmediated 
study of the classics across the entire arts curriculum; and in doing so he 
had contravened the defining feature of Renaissance humanism: the prin- 
ciple that a well-rounded liberal education is to be acquired above all 
by steeping oneself directly in the greatest works of classical antiquity. 
At issue was whether the modern textbooks would supersede the ancient 
sources from which they were still largely derived. Ramus, unwittingly 
perhaps, had used the tools forged by the humanists to undermine the 
humanist enterprise itself. He had committed intellectual treason and was 
posthumously ostracized as a result from the high humanist respublica 
litterarum. 

The counter-reformation which established the long reign of Aristotle 
in Leiden was not therefore the victory of six students over the university 
senate. On the contrary: it was the triumph of a highly elite approach 
to humanist education over the evident preferences of the students 
themselves. And it was a victory as well of the pampered and prestigious 
philologists who embodied this ideal over their least influential and 
most poorly paid colleagues, the philosophers.7? Ten years later, math- 
ematics too fell under the humanist hegemony when Rudolph Snell was 
instructed to replace his lectures on Ramus’ mathematical textbooks 
with a reading of Euclid, Aratus, Proclus, ‘or another of the ancient 
writers. 73 When Nicolas Nancel wrote to Joseph Scaliger in Leiden in 
1594 enquiring after the whereabouts of Ramus’ missing mathematical 
manuscripts, the great scholar replied in analogous fashion: he had none 


of the dead Frenchman’s former belongings but had plenty of books by 


72 See Henrike L. Clotz, Hochschule fiir Holland. Die Universitat Leiden im 
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Pappos, Aristoxenos, Apollonius, and other ancient writers, from which 
Ramus had transcribed all that was of value in his mathematical works.7* 
Scaliger—another prince amongst humanists (or so at least his father 
claimed)— was also a French Calvinist refugee, for whom Ramus status 
as a martyr demanded grudging respect; but the compliments he paid his 
countryman were typically back-handed. Ramus, he conceded, became 
a remarkably good orator—when one considers that his studies (in strik- 
ing contrast to Scaliger’s) began very late, were interrupted by his duties 
as a servant, and had to overcome his own slow, rough, and stupid 
disposition. But his flood of words issued from a tiny drop of intellect, 
and he wrote badly. Ofall his books, only his mathematics was any good, 
which he did not write himself. Scaliger therefore found highly dis- 
agreeable any sign of lingering enthusiasm for Ramism: “These days only 
the Ramists are praised,’ he grumbled to the auditors who jotted down 
his every word, ‘but such praise is beyond measure.’7> When news reached 
him in 1598 that the university senate had decided to reintroduce 
Ramism, he responded with frank astonishment and suppressed outrage: 
such a move, he warned the leading university curator, Jan Dousa, would 
promote the internal peace and external reputation of the university 
about as well as reintroducing papist theology.7° Once again, an inter- 
vention by Leiden’s ranking humanist apparently turned the tide, and 
the reign of the sources continued without interregnum in the leading 
Dutch university into the 1640s, when Leiden’s philosophers were still 
struggling to break the formal monopoly over public lectures enjoyed by 
the Greek text of Aristotle.77 

In Leiden, then, the Ramists, although firmly if tacitly entrenched in 
the inaugural curriculum, were decisively routed by the high humanists. 
In universities across Protestant Germany, colleagues of Lipsius and 
Scaliger joined this rearguard action, though nowhere with quite such 
long-lasting success. In 1590, for example, the leading humanist in 
Heidelberg, Isaac Casaubon, weighed into the campaign with an edition 
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of Aristotle's complete philosophical works in 2,500 folio columns of 
parallel Greek and Latin.78 Causabon was not much interested in philo- 
sophy, nor was this edition intended as a major contribution to philology: 
his Greek text diverged little from that recently prepared by Alsted's uncle 
Friedrich Sylburg; and Casaubon himself did not seem to regard it as 
one of his major achievements. Its purpose was rather to add Casaubon's 
scholarly reputation to the campaign to preserve the hegemony over the 
arts curriculum exercised by the sophisticated Greek philology which 
he exemplified. Philosophy practised properly, his preface to the edition 
insisted, is an enterprise far too demanding and difficult for the vast 
majority of men. It must be drawn 'not from a dirty, muddy stream 
but from the clearest and purest sources of philosophy, that is from the 
outstanding monuments of ancient wisdom replete with every kind of 
knowledge. Amongst these, as the very title of his edition declared, 
the works of Aristotle hold the first place. But no sooner had previous 
generations of humanist scholars freed the ancient writers from centuries 
of medieval neglect, than a new breed of men appeared who, despite their 
tenuous knowledge of the ancient tongues,7? audaciously challenged the 
authority of the ancients, especially that of Aristotle, and sought to intro- 
duce something far more facile in their place. The resulting firestorm of 
destruction, ‘kindled within living memory, has spread within a few 
years through virtually all the universities of the Christian world. And 
thus within a brief period the branches of this unfruitful tree have spread 
themselves abroad.’8° This inelegant mixture of metaphors, seemingly 
unworthy of a leading humanist, was deliberate, for it pinpointed pre- 
cisely the target of Casaubons attack. As Lipsius immediately recognized 
upon receiving a copy of the work, these rapidly proliferating but unfruit- 
ful branches (rami) were the disciples of the ‘withered and barren Ramus’. 
No less apparent was the humanist motivation propelling this anti-Ramist 
crusade: as Lipsius posed the key question to Casaubon in the same letter, 


78 Operum Aristotelis Stagiritae philosophorum omnium longe principis, nova editio, 
Graece et Latine. ... ex bibliotheca Isaaci Casauboni (Leiden, 1590). For the following inter- 
pretation see J. Glucker, ‘Casaubon's Aristotle’, Classica et mediaevalia, 25 (1964), 274-96. 

79 C£ Casaubon’s rebuke to the Ramist Alexander Hume: Ramus introduced new 
terms and dispositions of the arts but not a single new observation which has enhanced 
Latin philology; yet he had the presumption to give precepts on the Greek language while 
knowing nothing of it himself. Casaubon, Epistolae, ed. T. J. van Almeloveen (Rotterdam, 
1709), 526-7; Glucker, 'Casaubons Aristotle’, 295. 

90 Operum Aristotelis, Casaubon's preface, fo. (.-)ij': 'Adeó breui tempore sese extulére 
huius infelicis arboris rami’; Glucker, 'Casaubons Aristotle’, 289-90. 
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‘What shall become of the old and true philosophy if this new-fangled 
one gains a foothold?'*! 

Ramus’ pedagogical innovations therefore threatened the ascendancy, 
not merely of Aristotelian philosophy, but also of humanist philology 
over the arts curriculum; and during these same decades, humanist 
colleagues elsewhere spontaneously opened additional fronts in this anti- 
Ramist campaign. In Helmstedt, the celebrated humanist fraternity 
responded to the Ramist challenge in 1592 by reasserting in the univer- 
sity's statutes their determination to teach philosophy through verbatim 
commentaries on the Greek text of Aristotle.82 An accompanying oration 
by Helmstedt's leading humanist—Joannes Caselius, another friend of 
Scaliger of Dutch noble extraction— pressed the same point with rhetoric 
reminiscent of Casaubon: ‘Let us lead our auditors from these stinking 
puddles! Let us wrest from the hands of students those impoverished 
compendia, most of them pieced together carelessly by men of little 
learning!’83 Yet another of Reformed Europe's most elite humanists, the 
French nobleman-scholar Jacques Bongars, was astonished a few years 
later to find Ramus and Bodin so much esteemed in Germany, whom 
no one in their native France ever regarded as truly learned. He was also 
in no doubt regarding the ultimate source of this defection from pure 
humanist pedagogy: ‘I would not wish you to put these rivulets within 
sight of young people’, he warned a humanist colleague in 1600, ‘who 
otherwise depart from the sources quite enough on their own.’84 Within 
a few years even the anti-Ramist rector of the humble academy in Zerbst 
was parroting the greatest scholars of his day in pouring scorn on 
compendia.§> The most significant case of this humanist backlash in 


81 Lipsius to Casaubon, 22 Aug. 1590 (Epistolae, iii. 295-6): “Valde probo illa studia 
quae in retorridum illum spargis et infelicem Ramum. Ubi Philosophia vetus et vera, si 
locum haec novitia invenit? et apud multos jam invenit, sed Dei porro arcete hanc pestem. 
Apud me, et si quis me audit, numquam ei locus.’ 

82 Statuten der Universität Helmstedt, ed. Peter Baumgart and Ernst Pitz (Göttingen, 
1963), $ 262: ‘Volumus enim Aristotelicum lectorem ex fontibus Aristotelis graecis non 
solum philosophiam seu integram naturae historiam et de vita et moribus Nicomachum 
libros proponere, verum etiam logicum organum ad verbum interpretari. 

83 Caselius, Eucharistikos, siue de academia (Helmstedt, 1592), fo. F6; quoted in Inge 
Mager, ‘Lutherische Theologie und aristotelische Philosophie an der Universität 
Helmstedt im 16. Jahrhundert‘, Jahrbuch der Gesellschaft für Niedersächsische Kirchengeschichte, 
73 (1975), 83-98, here 85 n. 13. On Caselius (1533-1613): NDB, iii. 164; Lohr, LAC, 
11: 81-2. 

84 Bongars (Strasbourg) to Konrad Rittershausen (Altdorf), 15 Jan. 1600, in Edmund 
Kelter, Erich Ziebarth, and Carl Schultess, Beiträge zur Gelehrtengeschichte des siebzehnten 
Jahrhunderts (Hamburg, 1905), 164; cf. DBF, vi. 951-2. 

85 Castan, Zerbst, 284 n. 322 (1603). 
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Germany, however, is that which destroyed the most flourishing Ramist 
tradition ever sustained in the prosperous south German cities: the anti- 
Ramist counter-reformation enacted in Altdorf in 1582, within months 
of the parallel reversal in Leiden. 

Altdorf’s gymnasium was founded, like Leiden’s university, in 1575. 
Even more than its famous Dutch contemporary, Altdorf’s early ped- 
agogical programme was stamped with Ramism when Ramus most 
ardent German disciple, Johann Thomas Freige, was appointed its rector per- 
petuus in 1576. Freige immediately set about moulding the young insti- 
tution into Ramist form: he increased the number of classes in the 
gymnasium, dedicated each to a single discipline, distinguished trivial 
instruction in the gymnasium more clearly from the philosophical 
lectures of the schola publica, greatly expanded the disciplinary range of 
the latter, employed uniform Ramist methods throughout this expansive 
curriculum, and composed an impressive series of textbooks to serve that 
curriculum. As well as editing Ramus scholia on the seven liberal arts and 
his own truly encyclopaedic Paedagogus, Freige composed Ramist text- 
books on grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic; physics, geometry, and music; 
ethics, economics, and politics; history both sacred and profane, theology, 
and a wide range of works on law, single-handedly rivalling Dortmund 
and Korbach in the application of Ramist methods to disciplines new and 
old. Finally, by 1578 Freige persuaded the Nuremberg magistrates to 
petition the imperial court to raise Altdorf’s status to that of a university; 
and in 1580 this goal was at least partially achieved when the institution 
was given the right to grant degrees in philosophy, if not in the three 
higher faculties.8° 

Ironically, this crowning success was to be Freige’s undoing; for its 
elevation from gymnasium illustre to semiuniversitas (as it was now ofh- 
cially designated) inched Altdorf over the line dividing the academies in 
which Ramism was generally welcomed from the universities in which 
it was usually rejected. In order to consolidate its new status, Altdorf 
now needed a style of education befitting a university; the benchmark 
of university teaching in the arts was currently set by elite humanist 
philology; and in the revised statutes of the new institution of 1582 
Ramist pedagogy was effectively banned. Dialectic and rhetoric were 
henceforth to be taught in the upper classes of the Altdorf gymnasium 


86 For this and the following account, see Wolfgang Máhrle' lengthy and illuminating 
study, Academia Norica: Wissenschaft und Bildung an der Nürnberger Hohen Schule in 
Altdorf (1575-1623) (Stuttgart, 2000), here esp. 193-203, 235-43, 419-25. Many of 


Freige’s textbooks are discussed in Ch. 3.iii below. 
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‘in the ordinary fashion’ (‘secundum vulgarem methodi tractationem), 
that is, by means of the works of Melanchthon. Public lectures in the 
semiuniversitas proper were likewise to be taught, 'not by some strange 
new method, but in the well-established and profitable fashion’ (‘non 
nova et inusitata, sed recepta et utili methodo’), that is, by the kind of 
verbatim commentaries on ancient texts in their original languages 
thoroughly institutionalized in Strasbourg. This pedagogical revolution, 
moreover, was complemented by an administrative coup: the influential 
position of rector perpetuus was abolished and replaced with a rector 
elected annually and stripped of authority to alter either the curriculum 
itself or che pedagogical methods used to deliver it. His pedagogical 
methods outlawed and his authority completely undermined, Freige 
resigned his position immediately and returned to Basle in 1582, where 
he and his three children died of the plague the following year, even as his 
astonishing torrent of Ramist textbooks continued to pour off the press.87 

Effective leadership now passed to the cohort of star professors lured to 
Altdorf by generous stipends from nearby Nuremberg, to which Altdorf 
was subject; and with them came a fresh infusion of the anti-Ramist animus 
spreading throughout high humanist circles in precisely these years. The 
paradigm case was another friend of Scaliger, the Dutch nobleman 
Hubrecht van Giffen, regarded then and now as one of the most learned 
legal scholars of his generation. During the 1570s van Giffen had taught 
ethics in Strasbourg through exactly the kind of close philological 
commentary now favoured in Leiden and Altdorf. First he examined the 
purity and propriety of Aristotles Greek; then he considered how best 
to render it into Latin; and only in the third place did he comment on 
its philosophical significance with reference where necessary to Aristotle's 
other works. Transplanted to Altdorf, he immediately began applying 
similar methods in the newly established chair of jurisprudence, replacing 
Freiges user-friendly legal synopses with meticulous philological and 
historical commentaries on ancient legal texts and thereby winning a 
reputation as Germany's leading practitioner of the mos gallicus while 
aggressively eradicating the remnants of Altdorf’s Ramism. As other new 
appointees followed suit, the literary productions of Altdorf’s professors 
shifted dramatically from the transparent octavo textbooks rapidly 
produced in great profusion by Freige to opaque folio commentaries 


87 Mahrle, Academia Norica, 124-46, 203-10, quoting the ‘Leges et statuta Academiae 
Altorfianae Norimbergensium’. As Mahrle summarizes this development, ‘Die in Altdorf 
verwandte Lehrmethode sollte durch diese Reformen derjenigen anderer Hochschulen 
angeglichen werden’: Academia Norica, 207, cf. 518-23. 
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painfully accumulated over a lifetime of scholarship and often only 
published posthumously. No sooner had the burgeoning Ramist tradi- 
tion of southern Germany begun to take root than it was nipped in the 
bud by the aspirations of one of the region's richest and most populous 
cities to maintain its status as a leading centre of Renaissance culture by 
expanding into the prestigious field of late humanist scholarship.5 If 
similar measures had been taken in the gymnasia on the lower Rhine, the 
German Ramist tradition would have been over almost before it began. 

In England, meanwhile, a deeper dimension of this anti-Ramist 
"campaign became evident in the efforts of a generation of humanist ped- 
agogues to defend themselves against the influx of compendia and epito- 
mes by mocking the social origins of the men who wrote and read them. 
In 1570 Roger Ascham, the royal tutor who imported Sturm’s pedagogy 
into England for the education of gentry and nobility, ridiculed the use of 
epitomes as ‘a silie poor kind of studie, not unlike to the doing of those 
poore folke, which neyther till nor sowe nor reape themselves, but gleane 
by stelth, upon other mens growndes’.8? Two decades later, in 1589, 
Thomas Nashe complained that for too many students at both English 
universities 'those yeares which should bee employed in Aristotle, are 
expired in Epitomes written by ‘men opprest with a greater penuries of 
Art’ who have ‘bound their base humors in the beggarly straits of a hungry 
Analysis'.?? In 1593 the leading humanist advocate of the Church of 
England, Richard Hooker, famously linked the efficiency with the ‘pover- 
tie’ of 'Ramystry , ‘an art which teacheth the way of speedie discourse, and 
restrayneth the minde of man that it may not waxe over wise’.?! If 
Englishmen were unaware that these associations of poverty and baseness 


88 On van Giffen/Obertus Giphanius (1534-1604) cf. ADB, ix. 182-5; NDB, vi. 407; 
on his career: Schindling, Humanistische Hochschule, esp. 243, 245-6, 301—4; Mährle, 
Academia Norica, esp. 247-8, 425—43; on his Aristotelian commentaries: Petersen, 
169—70; Lohr, LAC, ii. 168-9; on his jurisprudence: Stintzing, Geschichte der deutschen 
Rechtswissenschaft, i. 405-14 and for background Donald R. Kelley, The Foundations 
of Modern Historical Scholarship: Language, Law and History in the French Renaissance 
(New York, 1970); for the sequel see 92-3 below. For cultural background cf. Gerald 
Strauss, Nuremberg in the Sixteenth Century (rev. edn., Bloomington, Ind., 1976); Jeffery 
Chipps Smith (ed.), Nuremberg: A Renaissance City (Austin, Tex., 1983); Mährle, 
Academia Norica, 19-42. 

89 Ascham (1515-68), The Scholemaster (London, 1570), fos. 42'—43'; ed. Lawrence V. 
Ryan (Ithaca, NY, 1967), 106. | 

90 Nashe (1567-1601), “To the Gentlemen Students of Both Universities’, prefaced to 
Robert Greene, Arcadia (1589), repr. in Life and Complete Works in Prose and Verse of Robert 
Greene, ed. A. B. Grosart (n.pl., 1881), 18-19. : 

91 Hooker (1554-1600), Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Politie (1593), ch. vi.3; T he Folger 
Library Edition of the Works of Richard Hooker, ed. W. Speed Hill, 7 vols. (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1977-98), i. 76. See further Ch. 7.ii below. 
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applied to Ramus himself as well as to his works and their readers, they 
were reminded of it by the last words heard by Ramus in Christopher 
Marlowe’s The Massacre at Paris, a play composed in the early 1590s and 
performed in London several times during the following decade. Tired 
of Ramus final attempt at oratorical self-defence, the duke of Guise asks 
the duke of Anjou, ‘Why suffer you that peasant to declaime?’ “Never was 
a Colliars sonne so full of pride,’ Anjou replies, as he cuts the upstart 
Ramus down. Englishmen, like Frenchmen, knew precisely the social 
depths from which Ramus had risen; and we can perhaps even hear an 
echo of this social consciousness in the recycling of Lipsius’ famous taunt 
as a thesis for disputation in Cambridge in 1595: “Nunquam ille magnus 
erit, cui Ramus est magnus. ?? In short, the scholarly contempt of great 
humanists for ‘istiipsi tyrunculi' who preferred modern textbooks to 
ancient texts was thus reinforced by the social condescension of royal 
tutors, gentlemen-scholars, and episcopal apologists towards the ‘silie 
poor kind of studie... of those poore folke who wanted or could afford 
nothing else. Ramist pedagogy had been developed in the third quarter of 
the sixteenth century by a Frenchman risen from rags to riches as a means 
of preserving a reasonably short and direct avenue of social mobility in an 
era of rising social barriers. In the final quarter of that century, a genera- 
tion of high-born humanists in France, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
England, threatened by the popularity of Ramist shortcuts with their own 
students, attempted to close that avenue by pouring disdain on the social 
origins of Ramists and by insisting that the only path to true learning was 
the long and winding road by which they had attained their extreme 
philological sophistication. 

The campaign of Lipsius and his contemporaries has cast a long 
shadow over the Ramist tradition. Nowhere is this shadow more evident 
than on the title page of the most influential monograph ever devoted to 
this topic: Walter Ong’s Ramus, Method and the Decay of Dialogue. By 
reproducing Lipsius epigrammatic condemnation of Ramus there, Ong 
elegantly appropriated the efforts of the leading philologists of the late 
sixteenth century to his own campaign to render Ramism intellectually 
contemptible in the latter twentieth. No cultural historian can expect to 
be taken seriously, Ong effectively warned his readers before they had 


92 The Complete Works of Christopher Marlowe, ed. Fredson Bowers, i (Cambridge, 
1973), 375-7; cf. Howell, Logic and Rhetoric, 238-41; Skalnik, Ramus and Reform, 27; and 
Feingold, ‘English Ramism’, 166 n. 79 for the nub of an argument that Marlowe intended 
not to praise Ramus but to denounce him. Howell, Logic and Rhetoric, 199-200; Feingold, 
‘English Ramism’, 147-8. 
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reached his first page of text, who takes Ramism seriously; and in doing 
so he reinforced a bias structurally embedded in scholarship in this field. 
During the past two hundred years and more, most of the people capable 
of reading the Latin literature in which the debate between Ramists and 
humanists was principally played out have been, ipso facto, beneficiaries of 
an expensive, elite, humanist education predicated on the unique merits 
of classical literature. Historians, like classicists, have therefore generally 
sympathized with the humanists in this debate as defenders of higher 
intellectual standards and preservers of the only legitimate approach to 
the study of ancient texts, an approach practised with unprecedented 
distinction by these very figures in the decades around 1600. Yet in doing 
so they have overlooked obvious differences between the humanist enter- 
prise then and now. When humanists read Aristotle's physics today, they 
are interested in Aristotle. When university undergraduates read Aristotle's 
physics 400 years ago, they were interested in physics. Yet Aristotle’s 
Greek text was—as it remains—an extremely unwieldy vehicle for teach- 
ing philosophy to undergraduates. If commentary on the Greek Aristotle 
was the indispensable medium of philosophical instruction at a leading 
university in the Indian summer of Renaissance humanism around 1600, 
it followed that pedagogical efficiency would have to be dispensed with, 
as the teaching practice in Heidelberg and Strasbourg around the same 
time vividly illustrates. 

In 1600, the Palatine chancellery, perhaps in response to the Ramist 
challenge, pressed Heidelberg' professors for greater pedagogical efficiency, 
demanding that the entire arts curriculum be taught within three years, 
and medicine, law, and theology in four. The professor of physics responded 
that it would be impossible to explicate faithfully the ‘twenty-four 
extremely obscure books’ of Aristotle’s physical writings within such a 
short interval. The task could be done, he conceded, if ‘quite a few books 
were to be expounded only in broad, general terms, and several others 
merely through compendia’. But the consequences of this compromise 
would be grave: “Through such compendia students would be diverted 
entirely from the reading of Aristotle's Greek text, which would result not 
only in great private loss to the students, but also in marked disdain for the 
Greek language and thereby in the diminished fame of the university. °? 


93 Winkelmann, Urkundenbuch, i. 333-4, 343: ‘Daf erstlichen, waß den professorem 
physices belangt, derselbe integrum Aristoteles textum, qui 24. libros circiter obscurissimos 
continet, innerhalb dreien iahren fideliter, und wie sich geburt, nicht expliciren kónne, 
es were den, daft er etliche bucher nur generaliter et latius, etliche aber per compendia 
expliciren wolte, welches zwar wol innerhalb dreien iahren geschehen kónte. Es wurden 
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Educational developments in Heidelberg had obviously reached a dangerous 
impasse. The increased efficiency needed by students and demanded by 
rulers could only be delivered by jettisoning elite Greek philology at the 
very moment of its greatest prestige, with disastrous consequences for the 
reputation of the university as a great centre of humanist learning. 

Johann Ludwig Hawenreuter, who lectured on physics in Strasbourg 
between 1572 and 1618, found himself in a very similar dilemma. In order 
to get students through the subject in a mere two years, he composed a 
summary in question and answer form of Aristotle’s five chief physical 
writings. Others liked this Compendium physicae so much that they 
thought it should replace Aristotle’s text as the basis of physics lectures in 
Strasbourg. But Hawenreuter himself repented, devoting his lectures 
instead to line-by-line commentaries on Aristotle’s text, and complaining 
bitterly about the proliferation of compendia in Germany which had 
distracted attention from the Urtext of the Stagyrite.?* The same privil- 
eging of philological perfectionism over didactical efficiency is evident 
elsewhere in the Strasbourg curriculum as well: Leonhard Hertel needed 
six years to work his way through a commentary on the entire Organon, 
while Laurentius Thomas Walliser devoted eight years to a single exposi- 
tion of the Nicomachean Ethics.?° Forced to choose between defending 
their scholarly ideals and meeting the needs of their students for the regular 
provision of manageable courses, true humanists like these tended to 
choose the former course: Wittenberg institutionalized a similar format 
for ethical teaching around this time.?6 

As long as humanist philology set the benchmarks against which elite 
educational programmes were measured, it was impossible for bastions 
of Protestant humanism like Heidelberg, Strasbourg, Leiden, and 
Helmstedt to abandon Aristotelian logic or humanist philology in favour 


aber durch solche compendia die studiosi a lectione Graeci textus Aristotelici gantz und 
gar avocirt, welches nit allein zum grossen privatschaden der studiosen, sondern auch zu 


mercklicher verachtung linguae Graecae und also zu geringem ruhm der universitet 
gereichen wurde.’ 


%4 Hawenreuter, Compendium physicae . . . concinnatum ex libris Aristotelis (Strasbourg, 
1589); Zabarella, Opera logica, ed. Hawenreuter (Basle, 1594), preface (quoted in 
Petersen, 142 n. 1): 'Hoc dolenter deplorandum, quod a tot seculis Aristotelicam Logicam 
doctissimi quique amplecti et secuti sunt: alii autem rivulos potius eius quam ipsos fontes 
degustare: alii fontes quidem attingere et ubi inscitiae umbris obscuriores facti sunt, 
declarare studuerunt: ut animum eruditio illorum usu imbuerent, non, ut opportebat, 
spectarent. Hinc pauicissimi reperiuntur interpretes... . A sexaginta enim et quod excurrit 
annis, compendiis contentae fuerunt Germanicae Academiae et paucissimae ipsum 
Aristotelis contextum. explicandum curarunt. Schindling, Humanistische Hochschule, 
247-52. ?5 Schindling, Humanistische Hochschule, 240-1, 244. 

?6 Petersen, 170: 'Enarrabit ethicus, quisquis erit, graeca Aristotelis Ethica ad verbum. 
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of Ramism, however appealing its efficiencies might have been. Having 
sired Ramism, the elite humanist tradition, rather like Hawenreuter and 
his Compendium, therefore repented, disowned it, and attempted to 
banish it from the republic of letters. In the words of the original Leiden 
curriculum, the ‘forma institutionis expeditissima—learning rapidly 
obtained, lightly worn, and ready for immediate application— was super- 
seded in the greatest centres of learning by the forma institutionis 
accuratissima': a learning more laboriously transmitted, more profound 
and prestigious, but also more ponderous, a learning which required 
'soe much labour, soe much industrie’ to obtain, in the words of one 
exemplary later practitioner, that it was beyond the reach of all those 
‘whom God hath not endowed with extraordinarie courage, and strength 
of bodie withall', not to mention wealthy parents or patrons.?? Yet the 
more sophisticated and prestigious this high humanist scholarship 
became, the less clearly it provided an appropriate model for teaching the 
average undergraduate. Wherever lecturers required twice as much time 
to get through a single philosophical text as students were prepared to 
devote to their entire undergraduate education, the philological perfec- 
tionism of teachers was trampling over the most basic pedagogical needs 
of students. If philosophy practised properly was, as Casaubon insisted, 
an activity reserved for a tiny elite of mature scholars with infinite pains 
and adequate resources, then what was the point of exposing less favoured 
undergraduates to it for two or three short years? As the tension between 
philological ideals and practical realities grew, humanism itself began to 
unravel into two antagonistic strains, to bifurcate into opposing strands; 
and despite the best efforts of the elite humanists, the more commonplace 
strand was proliferating rapidly. The prestigious philological approach 
that no great university in 1590 could afford to neglect, lesser institutions 
could not afford at all. The expedient approach to learning, repugnant to 
great scholars, learned noblemen, and their private tutors, proved highly 
attractive to teachers and students from more humble social backgrounds. 
And throughout Europe these students were rapidly multiplying. In the 
latter sixteenth and early seventeenth century, Europe was nearing the 
peak of an educational revolution, fuelled by the joint demands of popu- 
lation growth, bureaucratization, and confessionalization.?® For a rapidly 


97 Meric Casaubon (son of Isaac), Generall Learning (1668), ed. Richard Serjeantson 
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98 For Germany: Franz Eulenburg, Die Frequenz der deutschen Universitäten (Leipzig, 
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growing segment of the population for whom the uttermost heights of 
scholarship remained unattainable and the full weight of late humanist 
erudition insupportable, a modest degree of learning was far better than 
no learning at all. In the field of higher education, the great pedagogical 
innovations of the period were therefore, not the provision of ever more 
rarefied learning to a tiny social and intellectual elite, but the unpreced- 
ented attempt to provide amore commonplace and useful form of higher 
learning to this rapidly expanding new group. While the multiplication 
of student numbers was experienced from one end of Europe to the other, 
in Germany like nowhere else the combination of confessional pressure 
and territorial fragmentation also multiplied the sub-university institu- 
tions expressly designed to cater for these students. The attractions of 
Ramism are best identified by looking, not at the hostile characterizations 
of it by its most prestigious opponents, nor at the isolated Ramists in 
countries in which it was basically rejected, but at the places in which 
Ramism was most avidly received and most deeply institutionalized. In 
particularly, two clusters of institutions demand attention: the gymnasia 
of the Hanseatic cities, typified by Dortmund, and the academic gymnasia 
of the imperial counties, exemplified by Herborn. 


2.11 RAMISM IN HANSEATIC CITIES AND 
IMPERIAL COUNTIES 


The roots of Ramism in north-western Germany 


The starting point for understanding the avid reception of Ramism in 
north-western Germany is the recognition that Ramism, in a sense, 
derived from that region. This derivation is most readily established 
regarding the core discipline of the Ramist tradition: dialectic. The book 
from which Ramus’ Dialectica directly descends is, by common consent, 
the treatise De inventione dialectica by Rudolph Agricola of Groningen.” 


sociale des populations étudiantes, 2 vols. (Paris, 1986); Maria Rosa di Simone, ‘Admission’, 
in Hilde de Ridder-Symoens (ed.), Universities in Early Modern Europe (1500-1800) 
(Cambridge, 1996), esp. 297-311. 
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Frustratingly little is known about the early circulation and institutional- 
ization of Agricolas dialectic;!°° but most of the evidence available 
points back to a compact region, straddling both the lower Rhine and 
the still relatively insignificant border between the eastern Netherlands 
and north-western Germany, and marked out by three main points of 
diffusion: Deventer, Münster, and Cologne. The oldest of these three 
was Deventer, where Erasmus and a great many early humanists from the 
region studied in St Lebuin’s school under Agricola’s student and friend 
Alexander Hegius.!?! The first edition of Agricolas De inventione dialectica 
"was edited by Alaard of Amsterdam in 1515, who had possibly studied 
under Hegius himself, had probably studied under Hegius’ pupil Willem 
Hermans of Gouda, and had certainly taken an interest in Agricolas 
papers while teaching under the supervision of another Deventer alumnus, 
Johannes Murmellius of Limburg.!% The earliest influential treatment of 
the whole of dialectic written under Agricola inspiration was composed 
by another of Hegius’ former students, Johannes Caesarius of Jülich.!03 
The cathedral school in Münster emerged as a second nodal point, where 
Murmellius and Caesarius taught for a time under the long-term head- 
ship of Hegius student and close friend Rudolf von Langen. To the south 
of this region, Cologne soon overtook both earlier centres as the third 
chief point of diffusion through the presence there of two of Hegius’ 
students—Caesarius and Ortwin Gratius from Westphalia—and two 
important editors of Agricola: Bartholomaeus Latomus of Arlon and 
Johannes Matthaeus Phrissemius. As early as 1520 Phrissemius was 
teaching dialectic from Agricolas text in Cologne, and in 1525 student 
demand prompted attempts to enshrine the work in the statutes of the 
arts faculty. 104 The first wave of printings of Agricola's dialectic therefore 
naturally centred, precisely like the earliest Ramist imprints in Germany, 

100 A point emphasized in Lisa Jardine, "Distinctive Discipline: Rudolph Agricolas 
Influence on Methodical Thinking in the Humanities, in Akkerman and Vanderjagt 
(eds.), Agricola, 38—57. 

19! Hegius (d. 1498) of Heek in Westphalia: Josef Weise, Der Pädagoge Alexander 
Hegius und seine Schüler (Berlin, 1892); CEBR, ii. 173. For the following, see in general 
Weise, Hegius, 39-53; and Lothar Mundt, ‘Rudolf Agricolas De inventione dialectica— 
Konzeption, historische Bedeutung und Wirkung’, in Wilhelm Kühlmann (ed.), Rudolf 
Agricola (Bern, 1994), 83-146, esp. 112-15; also Catrien Santing, “The Popularity of 
Agricola with Early Dutch Humanists’, in Akkerman and Vanderjagt (eds.), Agricola, 
170-9. 102 CEBR,i. 19-21; ii. 470-1. 

103 Caesarius (c.1468-1550): CEBR, i. 238-9; Risse, LN, 25-32. 

104 Gratius (d. 1542) and Phrissemius (d. 1532) from near Würzburg: CEBR, 
ii. 124-5; iii. 79; and more generally Mack, Renaissance Argument, 262-4, 281-9; Erich 
Meuthen, Kölner Universitätsgeschichte, i: Die alte Universität (Cologne, 1988), 223-6, 
229, 231, 234, 245-8, 258-62. 
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on Cologne, where thirty-one editions of De inventione appeared between 
1520 and 1579.195 From Münster and Cologne as well as Deventer stu- 
dents fanned out to found daughter schools in Soest, Hamm, Osnabriick, 
Minden, Diisseldorf, Dortmund, and Emmerich, in many cases formally 
institutionalizing Agricolan dialectic in the very schools which would 
welcome its Ramist offspring only a decade or two later.196 

Ramus was well aware that the dialectic which he favoured was of 
Germanic origin. According to an autobiographical account, ‘he used to 
state openly that thanks to Agricola the true study of genuine [germana] 
logic had first been established in Germany [Germania], and had spread 
from there by means of his disciples and emulators throughout the whole 
world.’ The first to import Agricola’s dialectic to the University of Paris, 
Ramus added, were three Rhinelanders: Jacobus Omphalius of Andernach 
(south of Koblenz), Bartholomaeus Latomus of Arlon (on the border 
between modern Belgium and Luxembourg), and ‘above all Johann 
Sturm, by whom the utility of the art of logic was more fully and richly 
expounded'.!97 Sturm, although famous for the foundation in 1538 of 
the prototypical Protestant gymnasium illustre in Strasbourg, was a native 
of Schleidan who had been schooled in the Brethren’s newly reformed 
humanist College of St Jerome in Liége.!99 In Sturm’s lectures in Paris 


105 Ong's ‘Agricola checklist, A77, 534-58, is superseded by Gerda C. Huisman, 
Rudolph Agricola: A Bibliography of Printed Works and Translations (Nieuwkoop, 1985), 
nos. 2, 7-82. Ongs account of the fortuna of Agricolas work is seriously distorted by 
Parisian bias. In his view, the first wave of printing of Agricola’s De inventione, centred in 
Cologne, ‘reached its crest between about 1515 and 1528, but seems quickly to have spent 
itself, for Agricolan dialelctic was destined to thrive only in the more scholastic Paris atmo- 
sphere and ‘never really flourished in Germany until the Wéchels took it back there from 
Paris in 1572’ in the form modified by Ramus (RMDD, 96, 97). On the contrary, Parisian 
fascination with Agricola was episodic, while Rhineland interest was sustained: Cologne’s 
31 edns. appeared at regular intervals between 1520 and 1579; the 32 Parisian edns. began 
later (1529) and ended earlier (1561), and three-quarters fell in the decade between 1533 
and 1543 (Huisman, Agricola, 235—6). As Peter Mack has noted, Cologne also introduced 
most of the innovations in Agricolan publishing, including '"Phrissemiuss commentary in 
1523, Alarduss new text and commentary in 1530, the combined commentary shortly 
thereafter, Latomus’s epitome in 1530, and that of Alardus in 1538": Renaissance Argument, 
262—9, here 263. 

196 Dialectic was taught in Münster (1550), Emmerich (1551), and Deventer (1564) 
from Latomus epitome of Agricola: cf. Mundt, ‘Agricolas Dialectica’, 115; P. N. M. Bot, 
Humanisme en onderwijs in Nederland (Utrecht, 1955), 176. Coring, Dortmund, 1-3. 

107 Ramus, Dialectica A. Talaei praelectionibus illustrata (Basle, 1569), 95; quoted in 
Bruyere, Méthode et dialectique, 306 n. 1, which notes that this passage, although in the 
third person, was written by Ramus and corresponds to his views. Omphalius taught in 
Paris 1529-35, Latomus in 1531-9, Sturm in 1529-36: CEBR, ii. 303-4; iii. 32-3; ADB, 
xxxvii. 21-38; Meerhoff, "Logique et éloquence’, 97-101. 

108 Charles Schmidt, La Vie et les travaux de Jean Sturm (1855, facs. repr. Nieuwkoop, 
1970), 2-5; Schindling, Humanistische Hochschule, 199. 
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between 1529 and 1536, Ramus confirmed elsewhere, he first encountered 
Agricolan dialectic,!0 the presence of which Sturm himself readily noted 
in Ramus teaching decades later.!!? In addition to Agricola, Omphalius, 
Latomus, and Sturm, Rhinelanders overwhelmingly predominated 
among the humanist dialecticians from whom, the anti-Ramists charged, 
Ramus had derived all that was of value in his works.!!! Ramus himself, 
in fact, exploited his Germanic intellectual roots in the key battle of 
his campaign to establish his own dialectic in the German Rhineland: 
confronted by the hostility of Heidelberg’s professors in 1570, Ramus 
‘retorted that his dialectic should not be rejected as an alien importation 
but welcomed as a native daughter of the university now returning to her 
rightful home, since Agricola had taught, died, and been buried in 
Heidelberg in 1494-5.112 With far greater justification the humbler 
gymnasia further down the Rhine could claim that, in institutionaliz- 
ing Ramism from 1543 onward, they were merely reimporting a further 
development of the indigenous tradition of humanist dialectic which 
they had exported to Paris only fourteen years earlier. 

The Ramist traditions of Hesse and Herborn were also clearly built, 
not merely on the pre-existing tradition of Westphalian Ramism, but on 
their still earlier reception of Agricola. The first arts faculty assembled in 
Marburg in 1527, in fact, was dominated by disciples of Agricola. 
Marburg’s first professor of logic, Caspar Rudolphi, published a simpli- 
fied version of Caesarius’ dialectic in 1534 and an annotated version of 
Agricola’s around 1544. Marburg’s first professor of poetry, Reinhard 
Lorich of Hadamar, contributed further notes in 1542 to the much 
reprinted version of Agricolas dialectic already annotated by Alaard and 
Phrissemius.!!? Marburg’s first professor of history, the Westphalian 


109 Ramus, Scholae in liberales artes, preface; repr. in Praefationes, 67; cf. Waddington, 
Ramus, 34-5. 

110 Sturm (Strasbourg) to Henricus Schorus, March 1572: ‘multa...Rudolphus 
Agricola: istud ius sibi etiam arrogauit’; printed in Schorus, Specimen et forma legitime 
tradendi sermonis et rationis disciplinas, ex P Rami scriptis collecta (Strasbourg, 1572), 6; 
repr. in Piscator, Animadversiones, 3. ve 

111 These included Hegius student Johannes Caesarius (mentioned above), Caesarius 
student Henricus Cornelius Agrippa of Nettesheim (1486-1535: actually from Cologne), 
Frans Titelmans (1502-37) of Hasselt (Limburg), and Philipp Melanchthon (1497-1560) 
of Bretten in the Lower Palatinate: Ong, RMDD, 48; Robinet, Aux sources de l'esprit 
cartésien, 67-83; biographical detail in CEBR, i. 17-19, 238-9; ii. 424-9; iii. 326-7; 
logical in Risse, ZN, i. 413-14, 537-9. 

112 Ramus (Heidelberg) to Zwinger, 10 Feb. 1570 (Waddington, Ramus, 207, 424-5). 

113 Rudolphi/Rhodolph (1501-61): Strieder, xii. 132-4; Gundlach, no. 478; Risse, LN, 
i. 26, 31, 53. Lorich (1510-64): Strieder, viii. 94-9; Nass. Drucke, no. 1020; Gundlach, no. 537; 
NDB, xv. 183; Renkhoff, no. 2644. On both: Mundt, Agricolas Dialectica , 112, 139 n. 178. 
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Hermannus Buschius, had studied first under his relative Rudolf von 
Langen in Münster, then under Hegius in Deventer, and finally under 
Agricola himself in Heidelberg.!!4 Buschius successor, Gerard 
Geldenhouwer (or Noviomagus) of Nijmegen, was another student of 
Hegius who assisted Alaard of Amsterdam in the first edition of Agricolas 
dialectic and composed one of the three near-contemporary biographies 
of Agricola himself. His son, the Herborn pastor Gerhard Eobanus 
Geldenhauer, led the introduction of the Reformed religion into Nassau- 
Dillenburg, served from 1572 as the county’s first Reformed ecclesiastical 
superintendent, and then acted as court preacher in Dillenburg during 
the run-up to the founding of the Herborn academy.!!5 Alsted himself 
was related to this family by marriage.!16 Similar family roots may explain 
Rudolph Goclenius' early predilection for Ramism: yet another student 
of Hegius in Deventer was Conradus Goclenius, a native like Rudolph of 
Waldeck, who became a close friend of Erasmus and professor of Latin in 
Louvain.!!7 In any case, the uniquely rapid and avid reception of Ramism 
in north-western Germany was clearly neither anomalous nor adventi- 
tious but an organic outgrowth of an Agricolan tradition which had also 
taken uniquely early and deep root in humanist educational institutions 
of the region. 

Much the same applies to the structure and curricula of these 
institutions: the gymnasia on the lower Rhine, Sturm's famous founda- 
tion in Strasbourg, and the curriculum outlined by Ramus bear one another 
a close family resemblance which results neither from coincidence, nor 
from a general sixteenth-century consensus, but—in the first two cases at 
least—from an easily established genetic relationship. The learned 
schools of sixteenth-century Germany are traditionally distinguished 
into two categories.!!$ Schools of the east German type, modelled on 


noD E Büschen (1468-1534): Gundlach, no. 543; NDB, iii. 61-2; CEBR, 
i. 233-4. 

115 Geldenhouwer/Noviomagus (1482-1542): CEBR, i. 16, ii. 82-4; Gundlach, no. 
544. His Institutio scholae christianae (FrM, 1534) would make interesting reading. 
Geldenhauer (1536-1614): NDB, vi. 170; Renkhoff, no. 1253 (with further refs.). 

116 Alsted's maternal grandmother's brother, Kaspar Dryander (1538-1618), married 
Felicitas Geldenhauer, the daughter of Gerhard and sister of Gerhard Eobanus: Jakob 
Henseling, ‘Die Pintzier (Pincier) von Biedenkopf’, Hessische Familienkunde, 13 (1976) 
177-99, here 197; NDB, iv. 142-3 (cf. Ch. 5 n. 82 below). 

117 F, Meuser, ‘Conrad Goclenius [1489-1539] von Mengeringhausen’, Geschichts- 
blätter für Waldeck, 60 (1968), 10-23; CEBR, ii. 109-11. 

118 C£. Friedrich Paulsen, Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts auf den deutschen Schulen 
und Universitäten vom Ausgang des Mittelalters bis zur Neuzeit, 2 vols. (3rd edn., Leipzig, 
1919-21), i. 277 ff., 326 ff., 342-3, 357-9; Seifert, ‘Das höhere Schulwesen’, 301-3. 
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Melanchthons so-called Kursächsische Schulordnungen of 1528, were 
divided into no more than three classes and focused primarily on learning 
the Latin language. Schools of the west German model, eventually typified 
by Sturm’s academy in Strasbourg, were usually divided into seven or eight 
classes, numbered from the most advanced (prima) to the most rudimen- 
tary (octava), with each class representing one year's study within a broader 
curriculum. This aspect of Sturm’s academy was also rooted in the civic 
gymnasia of the lower Rhine. When called upon to reorganize the educa- 
tional system in Strasbourg in 1538, Sturm explicitly took as his model the 
eight-class structure of the College of St Jerome in Liege in which he had 
studied.!1? The famous school in Deventer reformed by Hegius between 
1483 and 1498 was perhaps the most distinguished but by no means the 
first of these highly stratified gymnasia. That in Dortmund—in which 
Ramism was first institutionalized in Germany—was typical rather than 
unusual in its eight-class structure.!?9 Sturm’s foundation in Strasbourg, 
then, rather than serving as prototype for the Westphalian gymnasia as the 
literature too often suggests, adapted the model of older institutions in 
the north-western corner of the Empire. Ramus’ curriculum, though not 
demonstrably derived from this tradition, shared three key features with it: 
it had a large number of classes (seven); each of these was reserved for one 
year of study; and taken together they provided a curriculum far broader 
than the typical French or east German Latin schools of this period. The 
full Ramist pedagogical programme, like its dialectical core, could easily 
be transferred from Paris to the lower Rhine because something very 
similar had already been institutionalized there. 

This reimportation was profitable as well as easy for an equally simple 
reason. Sturm’s curriculum was more ambitious than Melanchthons, 
and Ramus’ more daring than Sturm’s; but the Latin schools in the 
north-east were soon pursuing curricula even more audacious than 
Ramus’. As early as the 1550s students in the highest of Düsseldorf's 
six classes were studying ethics, politics, psychology, geography, and 


119 Sturm’s untitled memorandum on the organization of the gymnasium in 
Strasbourg, 24 Feb. 1538; in M. Fournier (ed.), Les Statuts et privilèges des universités 
frangaises, vol. iv, ed. Ch. Engel (Paris, 1894; repr. 1970), 18-22; trans. in Sturm on 
Education, ed. Spitz and Tinsley, 61—7; discussed in R. R. Post, The Modern Devotion 
(Leiden, 1968), 558—63; Schindling, Humanistische Hochschule, 30-3, 98 n. 63, 172. 

120 On the tradition generally, see F. W. Oediger, ‘Die niederrheinischen Schulen vor 
dem Aufkommen der Gymnasien', in Vom Leben am Niederrhein (Düsseldorf, 1973), 
351—408; Alfred Hartlieb von Wallthor, ‘Höhere Schulen in Westfalen vom Ende des 15. 
bis zur Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts’, Westfälische Zeitschrift, 10 (1957), 1-105; summarized 
in id. Die höheren Schulen Westfalens in den geistigen Strömungen der Neuzeit, 
Westfälische Forschungen, 11 (1958), 40—51. 
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astronomy as well as Justinian’s Institutes. The seven classes of the 
gymnasium in Dortmund included not only Latin and Greek grammar, 
rhetoric, and dialectic but also arithmetic from the first year onward, and 
history, ethics, and Hebrew in the upper years, together with areading of 
key chapters of the Old and New Testaments in the original languages.!?! 
Lemgo derived from Dortmund an equally ambitious seven-class struc- 
ture (anomalously numbered octava to secunda): the summary published 
in 1597 introduced catechetical instruction from the beginning, music 
from the sixth class; the Greek New Testament, arithmetic, and ethics in 
the fourth; the rudiments of history, theology, and law as early as the 
third; and physics in the second (or highest) class.!?? The curriculum 
established in Korbach by Schöner in 1578 covered an even wider range 
of disciplines in eight classes, including not only arithmetic (from the 
first year), geometry, and physics as Ramus had advised; ethics, Hebrew, 
and biblical philology as in Dortmund; but also music and astronomy. 
Korbach’s syllabus—amongst the most ambitious of Ramist curricula 
institutionalized in Germany—was also the most replete with references 
to Ramism: Greek grammar, arithmetic, rhetoric, and dialectic were 
all to be taught from Ramist textbooks, most of which were revised for 
this purpose by Korbach’s teachers, who also produced textbooks on the 
rest of the curriculum structured in accordance with Ramist method.!23 
The curriculum for the Kassel school drawn up by Jodocus Jungmann 
four years later sought to institutionalize an eight-class curriculum, 
based on Jungmanns experience in Korbach though less ambitious 
than Schóners.!?5 The Bremen gymnasium too consisted of seven 
levels (originally numbered eighth to second), and its curriculum pre- 
served for 1606 vies with that of Korbach in ambition: arithmetic was 
introduced in the fourth class; in the second, history and Philippo- 
Ramist rhetoric; in the first Philippo-Ramist dialectic, Aristotle's ethics, 
physics, Ramus' geometry, and a daunting list of further mathematical 


121 Schmitz, Fabricius, 36, 39-40; Coring, Dortmund, 8, 37-9. 

122 Martin Hoping/Hopingk (d. 1600), Diataxis studiorum in schola Lemgoviensi 
(Lemgo, 1597), summarized in Freedman, ‘Diffusion’, 136. Hoping was conrector in 
Soest (1585-95) and rector in Lemgo (1595-1600): Schormann, ‘Das Lemgoer 
Gymnasium‘, 17-18, 21, 27; Gundlach, no. 561 (on his son Theodor) 

123 Schöner, Lectionum et exercitationum per omnes classes a Cal. Octob. huius anni 1578 
index: outlined in Freedman, ‘Diffusion’, 135; discussed in Friedrich, Gelehrtenschulen, 
Hs 140-3. On the rev. edns. see Ch. 1 nn. 96-8 above, Ch. 3 nn. 60, 63, 66, 70, 87 
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124 Jungmann, 'Dispositio lectionum in schola Cassellana (1592); discussed in 
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sciences: astronomy, sphaeristic, optics, trigonometry, and algebra. Small 
wonder that the rector responsible was criticized by the city council for 
introducing subjects too advanced for his pupils.!25 The rare instances 
in which Ramism was fully institutionalized further up the Rhine, by 
contrast, were less ambitious: the Ramist school opened by Henricus 
Schorus in Saverne (Alsace) in 1572 with the lukewarm blessing of 
Sturm pursued a six-class curriculum restricted to grammar, rhetoric and 
logic, the catechism, and Scripture. Even Freige, while expanding the 
gymnasium in Altdorf from three classes to four, restricted their cur- 
riculum to the trivium, music, and the most basic catechization, leaving 
all other teaching for the schola publica.126 

The Reformed academies or gymnasia illustria are distinguished 
from mere gymnasia, as mentioned already, by the addition of a quasi- 
university schola publica on top of the stratified schola classica, ina manner 
in this case more genuinely responding to the model of Strasbourg.!?7 
Since most philosophical instruction and all study of medicine, theology, 
and law was reserved for the schola publica, the scholae classicae of 
such academies tended to pursue less audacious curricula than those 
just outlined for the Ramist gymnasia. But since they also did so in a 
smaller number of classes and therefore in fewer years, they are not in 
fact less ambitious pedagogically than their humbler counterparts. The 
first brief set of regulations for Herborn, published in 1585, called for 
six classes in the schola privata capped by the schola publica. Dialectic 
and rhetoric were to be taught via Ramus and Talon in the top two classes; 
music and arithmetic in the highest four, and religious instruction 
throughout.!28 The Index lectionum of 1598 itemized a more ambitious 
curriculum in only five classes, with history and the rudiments of 
Hebrew added to the highest class, Latin grammar as well as dialectic and 
rhetoric taught in the Philippo-Ramist manner, music and arithmetic 
common to all classes, and extraordinary instruction in French. Similar 


125 Elenchus Gymnasii Bremani (Bremen, 1606). Cf. [Heinrich Oldenbergsr], Index 
artium et lectionum, ... in schola Bremensi naviter incumbemus (Bremen, 1590). Hermann 
Entholt, Geschichte des Bremer Gymnasiums bis zur Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts (Bremen, 
1899), 42—53. 

126 Schorus, Specimen et forma; summarized in Freedman, ‘Diffusion’, 132. Mährle, 
Academia Norica, 235—42. 

127 Cf. Schindling, Humanistische Hochschule, 8-12, 389-90; Menk, Herborn, 
115-20, 143-5, 174-8; Seifert, ‘Das höhere Schulwesen’, 292-9. 

128 Leges scholae Herbornensis ([Neustadt an der Weinstraße] 1585), fos. A4’-B1" (copy 
in Leiden UB). A similar arrangement was prefaced to the matriculation register of the 
Herborn Paedagogium in 1588: Marr. Herborn, pp. 181-2. 
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arrangements can be documented in subsequent decades.!?? The scanty 
available evidence suggests a similar practice in the other Reformed 
gymnasia illustria.130 


Ramism in Hanseatic cities 


Ramist dialectic, then, was readily incorporated into the gymnasia on 
the lower Rhine because it had, in a sense, derived from them. The Ramist 
pedagogical programme was likewise readily imported because it was 
designed to facilitate the efficient delivery ofa curriculum similar in struc- 
ture and scope to those pursued in these north-west German gymnasia. 
Such an academic genealogy raises two acute questions in a fresh context. 
Why had humanist dialectic been institutionalized in these gymnasia in 
the first place? And why had their curricula expanded beyond the trivium 
to such unusual heights? In order to understand more fully the nature 
of these institutions and the appeal of Ramism within them, we need to 
move beyond formal questions of structure, curriculum, and pedagogy, 
to place these institutions in their geographical and political contexts, and 
to grasp the needs which they were intended to serve. 

Fundamental in this regard is the factor of scale. Highly stratified 
gymnasia with ambitious syllabi and a predilection for Ramism multiplied 
in the smaller territories in the Holy Roman Empire which lacked the 
financial means and political status to establish full universities of their 
own. The reasons can perhaps best be clarified in contrast to conditions in 
Ernestine Saxony, for which Melanchthon designed the alternative east 
German school model. Ernestine Saxony was home to Wittenberg 
University, the alma mater of the Lutheran Reformation itself and one of 


129 Index lectionum, 1598 (Wiesbaden HStA 95, 1750 II). The Herborn Leges (1609) 
$$ xiv-xxi added to the syllabus for the first class logical analyses of oratorical, theological, 
or philosophical writings and disputations concerning the simpler questions of theology 
and ethics (ed. Steubing, 288-93; ed. Zimmer, 21-4). In 1610 the rudiments of ethics 
were introduced as early as the third class: Index lectionum hac hyeme habendarum in illustri 
Schola Nassovica Herbornensi ((Herborn], 1610): Wiesbaden HStA 95, 17502; outlined in 
Freedman, ‘Diffusion’, 137. A slightly less ambitious five-class curriculum was retained 
into the 1620s: see the Indices lectionum for 1621 and 1625-8 (Wiesbaden HStA 95, 795, 
fos. 179 and 171; H994, fos. 111-14). 
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publica to Bremen in 1610, the schola classica was also reduced to six classes: Entholt, 
Geschichte des Bremer Gymnasium s, 23, 57-61. 
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the most populous German universities throughout the latter sixteenth 
century. In 1547, moreover, much of the Ernestine territory together with 
its university transferred to Albertine Saxony, which already possessed the 
ancient and even more heavily frequented University of Leipzig. The 
presence of first one, then two leading universities in the same prin- 
cipality made instruction in rhetoric, logic, philosophy, Greek, Hebrew, 
and the higher faculties in the duchy’s Latin schools wholly unnecessary. 
Melanchthon Kursächsische Schulordnungen, with its schools of three 
classes concentrated primarily on teaching Latin, were perfectly adequate 
for preparing Saxon students for university study. Much the same applied 
to the larger Protestant states which dominated the north-east of Germany, 
which typically each possessed a single Landesuniversitát, often supported 
by one or more preparatory schools, variously styled Paedagogia (because 
they were essentially preparatory schools), Landesschulen (because they 
served the entire territory), Fürstenschulen (because they were endowed 
by the prince himself), or Klosterschulen (because they were typically 
housed in secularized monasteries).!?! Within smaller states unable to 
sustain a university, however, gymnasia illustria proliferated: to the east in 
the three semi-autonomous cities of Royal Prussia (Danzig, Elbing, and 
Thorn), in the numerous small principalities of Silesia and Lusatia (in 
Górlitz, Goldberg, Breslau, Beuthen, and Brieg), in the richer imperial 
free cities (Strasbourg, Nuremberg/Altdorf, Bremen, Hamburg, and Ulm), 
and in counties and other small principalities, especially but not exclusively 
in north-western Germany, most notably in Pfalz-Lautern (Neustadt an 
der Haardt 1578-83), Anhalt (Zerbst, 1582), Nassau-Dillenburg 
(Herborn 1584), Bentheim (Steinfurt 1591), and Hanau-Münzenberg 
(Hanau 1607).!32 Still smaller states—lesser imperial free cities, larger 
semi-autonomous Hanseatic cities, and the less independent counties— 
had to content themselves with the next rung down the educational 
hierarchy: the expansive gymnasia, capped by a more rudimentary schola 
publica or by quasi-university education in the prima, such as the 
Archigymnasium in Dortmund, its daughter schools in Lemgo and Soest, 
or the Landesschule in Korbach. Ironically, perhaps, but perfectly com- 
prehensibly, small states with slender resources institutionalized more 


131 Ducal Prussia had its university in Königsberg, Pommerania in Greifswald, 
Mecklenburg in Rostock, Brandenburg in Frankfurt an der Oder, Braunschweig- 
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132 Also in Pfalz-Zweibrücken (Hornbach, 1558/73), Pfalz-Neuburg (Lauingen, 
1562/3), Schaumburg (Stadthagen, 1609). Ibid. 292-9, 304-5, 311-12. 
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ambitious pre-university curricula than larger ones, which possessed full 
universities for instruction in all subjects beyond the trivium.!5? 

The resulting conditions fostered the growth of Ramism in these sub- 
university institutions in several important respects. The first was negative: 
the absence of territorial universities removed the corporate bodies of 
professors whose defence of the needs of the established curriculum and 
the higher faculties stifled Ramist experimentation within larger states. The 
gymnasia and gymnasia illustria, to be sure, also had to address the needs 
of students intending to study at full universities; but they were far less 
bound by academic tradition and far freer to address the needs of students 
not intending to proceed to higher study than otherwise comparable schools 
within a territorial educational system culminating in a Landesuniversitat. 
While Ramist innovation was driven out of the Marburg Paedagogium, for 
instance, by professorial protests in 1575, no such academic intervention 
could prevent its introduction into nearby Korbach two years later. 

Secondly, although not universities in status nor often in aspiration, 
these gymnasia and academies needed to approximate within their dimin- 
utive territories the roles played by full universities within larger states, 
and this expanded their curricula beyond even the scope envisaged by 
Ramus himself. One basic function was to act as seminaria ecclesiae et rei 
publicae, that is, to prepare, as far as possible, future servants of the 
church and state. Performing this function locally offered several concrete 
advantages: it limited the expense of sending local students abroad for 
protracted periods of higher education; it minimized the risk that the 
best local students would be drawn into the service of more powerful, 
prosperous, and prestigious states elsewhere; it enhanced the cultural 
prestige of these modest states themselves; it met the needs of the local 
community more precisely than systems of education designed for larger 
neighbours; and it also insulated these small states to some degree from 
confessional and cultural forces outside them and thus helped to preserve 
their independence in the face of efforts by larger neighbours to extend 
confessional, cultural, and eventually political hegemony over them. 
Performing quasi-university functions, however, required encroaching 
on the university curriculum: the more academic subjects could be taught 
locally, the more that instruction could be adapted to local needs, and the 
less funds would be dispersed educating students outside the community. 
In a manner entirely unlike the Paedagogia or Landeschulen preparing 


133 Melanchthon himself, recognizing the very different needs of imperial states lacking 
universities of their own, prescribed a broader curriculum for the Nuremberg gymnasium 
than for the Saxon schools: Hartfelder, Melanchthon, 431-6, 501-6. 
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students for study at a domestic university, therefore, the quasi-university 
functions of these civic gymnasia and territorial gymnasia illustria required 
a quasi-university curriculum. Such quasi-university education could 
afford to be basic, but it could not afford to be expensive. Within the highly 
fragmented German north-west, the efficient delivery of an expansive 
curriculum was therefore paramount, and for this no approach was better 
adapted than the Ramist one.!34 

There was more to these civic gymnasia, however, than aping full 
universities, and more to their attraction to Ramism than doing so on the 
cheap. Both the gymnasia and the gymnasia illustria also responded to 
needs more specific to the Hanseatic cities and imperial counties which 
they served. An important distinction between civic gymnasia on the 
one hand and territorial educational institutions (whether gymnasia, 
academies, or universities) on the other was that they were typically 
founded and governed by a different class of people, who used them to 
pursue perceptibly different ends. Traditionally education had been the 
responsibility of the church; and the form and content of instruction had 
been dictated by the need to train students for the ministry. As princely 
government consolidated in Germany on the territorial level, a counter- 
vailing emphasis had been placed on preparing students to fill the 
expanding bureaucratic offices of the state, resulting in a wave of princely 
foundations during the Reformation era. The civic gymnasia were 
established by a third class of founders. The Dortmund gymnasium, to 
take the paradigmatic example again, was founded not by a prince, as in 
nearby Düsseldorf, nor by a cathedral chapter, as in Essen or Münster, but 
by the citizens of an imperial free city. Its curriculum and method of 
instruction were therefore designed to serve the needs of the mercantile 
elite. The institutionalization of Ramism in Dortmund and its spread to 
neighbouring Hanseatic cities also resulted from the natural way in which 
it served the specifically mercantile needs of those commercial cities. 

First and most obviously, Ramus’ expanded curriculum was well 
adapted to mercantile needs. Mathematical instruction had no place 
in curricula based on either the medieval trivium or the Renaissance 
studia humanitatis. Melanchthon excluded it altogether from Saxony’s 
Latin schools; and Ramus consciously broke new ground in introducing 
arithmetic and geometry in the sixth year of his seven-stage curriculum. 


134 The very different needs of these east German schools best explain why 
Melanchthon found ‘nothing of utility’ in the first edn. of Ramus dialectic and predicted, 
in an extraordinarily misguided piece of market analysis, ‘no demand’ for the work: Joseph 
S. Freedman, ‘Melanchthon’s Opinion of Ramus’, in Influence of Ramus, 68-91, here 71. 
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His successors in Dortmund and her daughter schools, however, soon 
went further in teaching the rudiments of mathematics alongside those 
of Latin from the first year onward.!3? No doubt this was due to the 
obvious practical utility of basic mathematics to a mercantile community, 
a utility further enhanced by Ramus’ attempt to found mathematical 
instruction on the usage of geographers, surveyors, navigators, bankers, 
merchants, architects, and mechanics—just as he had founded grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic on the usage of poets, orators, and philosophers.!36 
Yet such instruction was not necessarily limited to basic account-keeping, 
as witnessed by the proposal to teach astronomy, sphaeristic, optics, 
trigonometry, and algebra in Bremen in 1606.!57 In short, Ramus 
emphasis on reformed mathematical instruction, so awkward elsewhere, 
fitted naturally in this civic context: Ramus himself proclaimed Germany 
‘the holy refuge of mathematics on the basis of the harmony of interest 
in mathematical theory and practice observed there amongst German 
artisans, merchants, scholars, and princes.!?8 By contrast, John Dury 
complained as late as 1653 that in England ‘the first Rudiments of 
Arithmetick, for the casting up of Accounts... is not made use of in our 
Schooles . . . as in the Low Countries, whensoever Children are taught to 
write, they learne withall the Rudiments of Arithmetick'.!?? A scarcely 
less remarkable coincidence of Ramist precedent with mercantile needs 
was the instruction in the French vernacular available in Herborn by 
1598 and in Dortmund by 1603.140 

More subtly but perhaps still more profoundly in harmony with lay 
needs was the Ramist approach to the core subjects of grammar, dialectic, 
and rhetoric. Ramist instruction in these subjects was principally devoted, 
as we have seen, to instilling, not the technical tools preparatory to 
university study in the three higher faculties, but basic powers of organ- 
ization, expression, argument, and communication useful in their own 
right and indispensable for a wide variety of practical affairs. Ramus had 
argued repeatedly and emphatically chat method was to be employed not 
only in teaching formal academic subjects ‘but in all things which we wish 
to teach readily and clearly’.!4! The curriculum proposed by the Ramist 


135 Coring, Dortmund, 30-4, 37-9. 

136 Hooykaas, 25, 76-84; Verdonk, 351-6. 137 See 74-5 above. 

138 Ramus, Praefationes, 136-7; Hooykaas, 84-90. 

13° [Dury,] Some Proposalls towards the advancement of Learning, 1653 (HP 47/2/4A), in 
Charles Webster, Samuel Hartlib and the Advancement of Learning (Cambridge, 1970), 171. 

140 Cf. n. 129 above and Coring, Dortmund, 34-6, ?1. 

141 eg, Ramus, Dialecticae libri duo (Paris, 1566), ii. 430: ‘Atqui methodus non solum 
in materia artium et doctrinarum adhibetur, sed in omnibus rebus, quas facile et perspicue 
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rector of Diisseldorf to the Biirgermeister and city council in 1556 
likewise promised that, in each author studied, the proper use of dialectic 
and rhetoric would be revealed. Such an approach was well adapted to 
the student body of a city like Bremen: the first Ramist rector there 
(Molanus) noted that most of his pupils were sons of merchants or 
seamen; and as early as 1592 the city fathers explicitly dedicated their 
gymnasium to the education, not merely of future scholars, but also of 
ordinary citizens.!4? Ramism’s appeal to communities such as these was 
precisely that it was not devoted solely to equipping students for univer- 
sity study (like the Paedagogia and Landesschulen of larger neighbouring 
territories), but effectively taught intellectual skills readily transferable to 
non-academic activities and useful even to those without formal university 
education. 

Finally, the efficiency and cost-effectiveness of this practical curriculum 
also appealed to the commercial mentality of the merchant, 143 especially 
since many of these Hanseatic cities were hard pressed both financially 
and politically. By the sixteenth century, the Hansa as a whole was in 
gradual commercial and economic decline.!4* Politically many Hanseatic 
cities were likewise struggling to preserve their liberties in the face of 
territorial and confessional consolidation.!4° Commercial priorities and 
concrete circumstances combined to demand a maximum return on invest- 
ments in education, leading the Dortmund city council to prescribe in 
1610, not simply the study of Ramist grammar, dialectic, rhetoric, and 
mathematics, but that instruction in a// authors should proceed ‘in the 
Ramist fashion’, that is, through logical and rhetorical analysis and 
genesis.!46 Precisely the simplicity, practicality, efficiency, and economy 
scorned by university theologians and humanist scholars recommended 
Ramism strongly to the mercantile founders of Dortmund and her 
daughter institutions. The first to institutionalize Ramism in Germany, 
therefore, were not religious ideologues but hard-headed merchants 


142 Düsseldorf Lectionsverzeichnis, 21 July 1556: ‘in singulis auctoribus verus usus 
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144 Philippe Dollinger, The German Hansa, trans. and ed. D. S. Ault and S. H. Steinberg 
(London, 1970); Gustav Luntowski, ‘Dortmund und die Hansa, in Luntowski and 
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145 Heinz Schilling, 'Konfessionskonflikt und hansestätische Freiheiten im 16. und 17. 
Jahrhundert‘, Hansische Geschichtsblätter, 97 (1979), 36-59; id., "The Reformation in the 
Hanseatic Cities’, SCJ 14 (1983), 443-56. 

146 Coring, Dortmund, 37; appendix 4, p. vi: ‘Er soll die Authores methodo Rameä cum 
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in Hanseatic cities like Dortmund, Lemgo, Bremen, Stade, Hanover, 
Braunschweig, and Magdeburg, who valued its simplicity, efficiency, 
and practical utility, as well as its emphasis on mathematics and modern 
languages. !47 


Ramism in imperial counties 


The transfer of Ramist pedagogy from the gymnasia of the Hanseatic 
cities to the gymnasia illustria of the imperial counties was aided not only 
by geographical proximity but also by important underlying similarities. 
Like many of the Ramist gymnasia, the gymnasia illustria were recent 
foundations, still closely tailored to the intentions of their founders, and 
not encumbered by established academic traditions. Like the Hanseatic 
gymnasia, they were also sub-university institutions, offering a curric- 
ulum not shaped primarily by the pursuit of technical learning or merely 
propaedeutical to study of the three higher faculties. They too were 
located in modest states: mostly smaller imperial free cities and imperial 
counties, lacking both the means to establish full universities and the 
professorial interference which issued from them. Like their Hanseatic 
neighbours, the counties needed to stretch these meagre means to meet 
huge practical challenges. The richer documentation of these institutions 
allows a more precise account of the advantages which they perceived in 
Ramist pedagogy, an account which their central place in the post-Ramist 
pedagogical tradition also justifies. 

In all these respects Herborn was again paradigmatic.!48 The Herborn 
academy was situated in the imperial county of Nassau-Dillenburg, a 
small, hilly, semi-arable crescent perhaps two-thirds the size of modern 
Luxembourg. Despite its small size, this little county—situated in the 
highly fragmented Rheinland corridor—shared borders with ten other 
imperial states, exposing it to challenges from all sides. Even confessionally 


1^7 This interpretation should also be distinguished from Ong' typically condescending 
analysis of Ramist Method and the Commercial Mind’. Instead of identifying genuine, 
practical advantages which mercantile communities found in Ramism, Ong merely drew 
abstract analogies between Ramism as ‘a set of mental habits’ and a hypostasized ‘commer- 
cial mind’, which supposedly made the former ‘congenial’ to the latter. There is more to be 
learned from Guido Oldrini’s efforts to link Ramism to basic socio-economic develop- 
ments, despite his heavy reliance on Marxist theory and (consequently) on English rather 
than German examples: cf. his La disputa del methodo and ‘Sul rapporto al quotidiano in 
Ramo e nel ramismo’, in Paola Zambelli (ed.), Scienze, credenze occulte, livelli di cultura 
(Florence, 1983), 65-86. 
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sympathetic neighbours such as Hesse attempted to expand their 
authority at the count'’s expense, while powerful confessional antagonists 
such as the electoral archbishoprics of Cologne and Trier posed an even 
greater threat.!4° As Johannes Piscator warned in the preface to the first 
set of Herborn regulations in 1585, the antichristian beast of Apocalypse 
13: 3, which had appeared mortally wounded early in the century, had 
recovered and was attempting to drag Germany back into Babylonian 
captivity by means of the Jesuit schools and academies proliferating 
throughout Catholic territories as the century drew to a close.!50 At one 
further remove, the bloodlines of the founder of the Herborn academy, 
Johann VI of Nassau-Dillenburg, repeatedly embroiled him in the unequal 
struggle of his brother William ‘the Silent’ of Nassau-Orange against 
Spanish rule in the Netherlands.!>! 

Dynastic, geographical, political, and confessional forces conspired, in 
short, to place Johann VI in a seemingly intolerable situation; and from 
this he sought to free himself with a remarkably ambitious programme 
of social and cultural engineering.!5? Administrative reforms were copied 
from successful neighbours to consolidate his domestic authority.!53 
Military reforms were imported from the Netherlands to defend against 
external enemies.!5* A union of Wetterau counties, combined with 
dynastic alliances with Hesse and the Palatinate, aimed to secure the 
countys position within the Empire.!5° The Reformed religion was 
introduced to solidify foreign alliances, to bolster defensive arrangements 
with ecclesiastical discipline and religious principle, and to initiate a 
reformatio vitae which could transform an intractable peasantry into 
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dependable members of a military society.156 In order to execute these 
designs, Johann VI assembled superintendents, administrators, inspectors, 
presbyters, deacons, teachers, and preachers from across Germany, many 
of them Philippists dislodged by the reimposition of strict Lutheranism 
on Ernestine Saxony in 1573 or Calvinists expelled from Heidelberg in 
the Lutheran counter-reformation under Ludwig VI in 1576.157 To 
produce a continuous supply of such officials, however, he needed a 
comprehensive system of schools, capped by a gymnasium illlustre, founded 
upon a new approach to pedagogy precisely tailored to his needs.!5® Such 
a programme could afford to be theoretically simplified as long as it was 
practically applicable and highly efficient. 

The efficiency and cost-effectiveness of Ramist pedagogy therefore 
appealed to hard-pressed German princelings like Johann VI and their 
academic servants no less than to their mercantile neighbours in the 
German north-west. As early as 1577, the Landgraf Wilhelm IV of 
Hesse-Kassel was convinced that students ‘could learn and comprehend 
more [from Ramist textbooks] in three months than from the ordinary 
compendia in two or more years’ (not to mention the ancient sources 
themselves).!5? Even the opponents of Ramism in Marburg conceded— 
in an apparently unwitting quotation of Ramus himself—that Ramist 
dialectic could be learned better in three months than the Melanchthonian 
in three and a half years.!©° The reason for this efficiency, Lazarus Schöner 
observed, was precisely Ramus’ laws of homogeneity and order: Aristotelian 
and even Philippist instruction in grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic, he 
complained, ‘is pointlessly held back far too long with material either 
superfluous or completely unrelated to the disciplines in question’, which 
‘have been treated by no one more truly, correctly, or briefly than by 
Ramus’.!6! Shortly before the foundation of Herborn, its first rector, 
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Caspar Olevian, apparently staged an examination to demonstrate that 
young counts from the Wetterau had learned declination, conjugation, 
and the chief rules of Latin syntax more rapidly through the use of Ramus’ 
grammar than was possible in any other way. A few years later, Johann 
Heysse appealed to this precedent in defending his introduction of 
Ramism into the Paedagogium in Siegen (the county's largest town) in 
1587.19? The paramount importance of expediency is no less evident in a 
memorandum drafted in Dillenburg in 1596 laying out the plan of a 
theological college designed for the express purpose of preparing preach- 
ers in the shortest possible time.!63 The strongest argument for adopting 
Ramism in Zerbst around 1600 was likewise the eagerness of princes 
and inspectors to minimize the time and expense needed to educate 
future servants of church and state.!6* The expanded Herborn regulations 
of 1609 emphasize the same point explicitly: professors were to avoid 
useless subjects, overly subtle questions, and superfluous doxologies 
and to concentrate instead on teaching those things which will lead their 
students ‘to use in the state or church by the shortest way’ .1°° 

If efficiency was one main attraction of Ramist pedagogy, utility was a 
closely related second virtue: there was no point in rapidly and cheaply 
equipping students with knowledge which was either intrinsically useless 
or which they did not know how to use. Since every discipline was defined 
by Ramus in terms of its end, however, it was a virtual contradiction to 
suggest that a discipline was without a useful purpose.!96 Alsted added a 
theological dimension to this argument by developing the notion 
(already present in Ramus and Keckermann) that the unique purpose of 
each discipline was to perfect some aspect of human life by suppling 
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something lacking from fallen human nature.!67 In the Encyclopaedia 
even metaphysics was justified (quoting Pico della Mirandola) by its 
utility in ordering one’s life and improving one’s morals. 168 The result was 
an explicit challenge to the classical notion of contemplative knowledge 
as an end in itself. There is no discipline, Alsted wrote on more than one 
occasion, which rests in mere knowledge, without applying it to some 
use to human life: "Theory without practice is dead.’1°? Otto Casmann 
drew out the religious implications of this point still more explicitly: 
just as Christian faith without works is dead, so book-learning which 
does not bring forth useful fruit is an empty spectre, a lifeless corpse.!79 
Formulated in this way, Ramism became a pedagogical generalization of 
the theological principle underlying the entire reformatio vitae: that ‘faith 
without works is dead’. 

Having taught the utility of any given discipline at the outset,!7! Ramists 
also placed great emphasis on training students to actualize that useful 
potential in practice. Piscator, a colleague recalled, ‘always stressed that 
usus itself is the soul of art’; and praxis, exercitia, applicatio, usus, and utilia 
became omnipresent emphases for his younger Herborn colleagues.!7? 
‘Praxis, praxis, Alsted urged in an early preface of 1610, ‘is to be carefully 
considered in all the arts. 173 ‘Usus, usus, I say, he declared a few years 
later, ‘I have regarded as the pole star, as it were, of my every writing. 174 
A month before he died, he was still lecturing on the ‘usus of the chief 
parts of the encyclopaedia'.!75 In Zerbst, utility was twinned with efficiency 
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as the chief grounds for adopting Ramist pedagogy: the superiority of 
Ramist method, its proponents argued, was that it not only taught logic 
quicker but also taught its application far better. Even after students had 
spent three years studying Aristotle’s logic with the help of Melanchthon 
and ‘a pile of commentaries’, they maintained, ‘they could not achieve the 
use and true praxis of it until they added Ramist dialectic, which they 
could learn in half a year'.!76 That practical utility was an even more 
potent attraction than economy is perhaps most evident in the use of 
Ramist methods for educating not merely townsfolk but young noblemen 
as well—whether in the run-up to the foundation of Herborn, in Herborn 
itself, or in the pioneering Hessian Ritterakademie, the Collegium 
Mauritanium in Kassel.!77 In fact, the efficiency and practicality of 
Ramist pedagogy were regarded as in perfect harmony with one another, 
at least in educating men for practical affairs: as one Herborn-educated 
semi-Ramist professor explained in a Harderwijk disputation, although 
the professional scholar may need more sophisticated intellectual equip- 
ment, ‘the logical precepts sufficient for a man active in public affairs 
ought in all respects to be brief, true, useful, and carefully arranged’.!78 
This relentless emphasis on efficiency and utility, however, was in less 
than perfect harmony with the established university curriculum. The 
shortest way to use in state or church diverged considerably from human- 
ist pedagogical practice, as Piscator memorably demonstrated at the very 
outset of his pedagogical career. In 1574, one year after Friedrich III 
appointed the Strasbourg exile to Heidelberg’s chair of physics, Piscator 
resigned this newly won position for the humbler post as rector of the 
Heidelberg Paedagogium, the university Latin preparatory school. His 
explanation of this extraordinary decision can serve as a marker of the 
difference between the University of Heidelberg in the latter sixteenth 
century and the priorities which were to prevail under Piscator's leader- 
ship in Herborn. The intricacies of Aristotelian natural philosophy, 
he conceded, ‘are worthy of a free man and have their purpose; but they 
are for the most part more subtle than many can comprehend, and less 
learning than this seems necessary for understanding Christian doctrine’. 
The problem with the kind of painstaking commentaries on the 
Greek texts of Aristotle’s physics which still prevailed in Heidelberg a 
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178 Johannes Hachting, quoted in S. H. M. Galama, Het wijsgerig onderwijs aan de 
Hogeschool te Franeker 1585—1811 (Franeker, 1954), 88 n. 4, 90; van Berkel, ‘Franeker als 
centrum van ramisme’, 427. 
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quarter-century later, in other words, was not that Aristotle was a pagan 
philosopher or a scholastic authority: it was that his texts were complex, 
difficult, and largely unnecessary for equipping students for most social, 
political, and ecclesiastical functions. Piscator felt he could be ‘of greater 
service to Christian society’ by concentrating on fundamentals: 'instruct- 
ing young men in those subjects the knowledge of which is necessary for 
the understanding and explanation of Christian doctrine—such as the 
study of languages, the art of speaking, and the Christian catechism’.17? 
A more extensive expression of this same impatience, probably also 
written by Piscator, is the preamble to the earliest extant Herborn lecture 
list, dated 1598 and printed in broadsheet form to be posted in various 
places around the academy and circulated beyond it. Schools, an accom- 
panying manifesto declares, are institutions for preparing men for life 
in society. The disciplines studied and the authors read in this school will 
be those best suited to attain this goal. Breaking decisively with the 
humanist tradition, it declares that no era or canon of authors will receive 
special preference. On the contrary, fabulous and wordy writers are explic- 
itly rejected in favour of ‘useful things’; ‘mere words and phrases’ are to be 
displaced by the study of res seriae: ethics, politics, history, physics. 
Knowledge is not to be pursued for its own sake, but for the sake of its 
usefulness; and ‘knowledge is useless if we do not know how to apply iť. 
‘Praxis, not theory’, it concludes, ‘is the goal of education.’!8° The 1609 
regulations for the Herborn Paedagogium briefly reiterate the point: 
‘Only books useful for gaining theological, physical, ethical, historical, or 
political knowledge are to be taught in the classes; useful writings treating 
the arts are to be admitted not only from ancient but also from recent 
writers. 181 By the generation of Alsted, as we shall see, it became a point 
of pedagogical principle that studies were to begin from recent, post- 
Ramist ‘systematic’ textbooks and only later to proceed (if at all) to the 
best ‘unsystematic’ authors, whether ancient or modern.!82 That this 


17? Piscator to the academic senate in Heidelberg, 29 June 1575; quoted in J. F Hautz, 
Geschichte des Pädagogiums zu Heidelberg (Heidelberg, 1855), 40 n. 114. Cf. Georg Pasor, 
Oratio funebris in obitum . . . Joannis Piscatoris (Herborn, 1625), 12. 

180 Index lectionum, 1598 (Wiesbaden HStA 95, 1750 II): ‘Scholae sint officinae 
hominum ad vitae societatem rité praeparandorum. Scripta ad finem istum obtinendum 
maximé apta acceptabimus, nulla aevi autorisque habitä ratione . . . . Nil juvat scientia, nisi 
uti ea recté sciamus. Praxis, non theoria, studiorum est finis." Discussed in Gustav Adolf 
Benrath, “Die theologische Fakultät der Hohen Schule Herborn im Zeitalter der 
reformierten Orthodoxie (1584—1634)’, JHKV 36 (1985), 1-17, here 6-7. 

181 Leges (1609), $ xiv.1 (ed. Steubing, 288; ed. Zimmer, 21): ‘... non tantum 
veterum, sed etiam recentiorum utilia scripta, quibus artes traduntur, admittuntor.’ 
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pedagogy is often characterized as ‘humanist’ suggests something of the 
historian’s terminological poverty in dealing with this period of central 
European intellectual history. 

This combination of efficiency and practicality did not appeal to every- 
one. Those with advanced scholarly objectives needed more technical 
equipment than the rough and ready tools supplied by Ramism. Those 
with the means to support extended personal tuition could pursue more 
prestigious forms of erudition than commonplace learning. To a prince 
straining to squeeze every ounce of productivity out of his tiny inher- 
itance, however, the pedagogical efficiency of Ramism was a compelling 
argument. With the same investment in teachers, bursaries, buildings, and 
all the other expenses involved in establishing and maintaining a system of 
schools and academies, more preachers, teachers, and administrators 
could be produced with Ramist pedagogy than with any other. Such 
savings would have had no appeal, of course, if this cut-rate education was 
inadequate for its intended purpose; but since the reforms pursued by a 
ruler like Johann VI, however demanding practically, were modest intel- 
lectually, Ramus’ simplified approach to pedagogy was adequate to meet 
them. The project of indoctrinating and disciplining an entire population 
had never been undertaken with the seriousness with which it was being 
attempted around 1580, and for this new project a new approach to 
education was needed. While a handful of highly accomplished lawyers, 
theologians, and propagandists was necessary to bolster the exposed 
position of these Calvinist states in imperial law, academic theology, and 
literary polemics, these could be provided by a tiny elite prepared by 
advanced study at some distant university. The practical purposes for 
which academies such as Herborn were established were closer to home; 
and for these purposes a pedagogy adapted from Ramus was perfectly 
adequate. For administering a court treasury, for solving the everyday 
problems of a local law court, for preparing a popular sermon, or for 
running school the scientific logic of Aristotle and the high-tech philology 
of Casaubon or Scaliger were of limited utility. What the lawyers, the 
administrators, the inspectors, teachers, preachers, and pastors needed in 
order to centralize administration and accomplish a reformatio vitae was an 
education which was quick, reliable, inexpensive, flexible, broad, and 
above all practical. It was for these purposes, first and foremost, that these 
unique institutions, the Calvinist academies, were established in north- 
western Germany. In Ramist dialectic they found the best available tool to 
meet these needs; and Ramism therefore became rooted more firmly and 
consequentially within them than anywhere else in Europe. 
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Princely patronage and lay popularity 


The most influential allies of Ramism in the decades around 1600, 
therefore, were not anti-establishment religious radicals but pragmatic 
lay rulers attracted by its ease of acquisition and breadth of application. 
Ramus himself, after all, was no political radical but a regius professor, 
a pampered royal favourite. In Heidelberg it was likewise the elector 
who supported Ramus and the professors who undermined him.!83 In 
Geneva the city council welcomed the man whom Beza loathed. The 
first attempts to introduce Ramism into Marburg in 1575-7 saw the 
paedagogiarch Lazarus Schöner, backed by Landgraf Wilhelm IV of 
Hesse-Kassel, stressing the ease and efficiency of Ramist pedagogy while 
the professors of the arts faculty raised objections.!84 When Leipzigs 
philosophical faculty sought to have its sole Ramist professor removed 
from his post in 1584, the elector of Saxony, Christian I, intervened 
to protect him.!35 Four years later, while agreeing to the demands of 
Wittenberg professors to prohibit Ramism in public lectures, the same 
ruler explicitly condoned its use in private disputations.!8° A ducal 
visitation of Helmstedt in 1603 pleaded with fractious professors that 
Ramists and Aristotelians should learn to get along with one another. 187 
Throughout the flourishing half-century of the Herborn academy, 
Counts Johann VI and VII of Nassau-Dillenburg repeatedly gave their 
personal authorization to the teaching of dialectic, rhetoric, and grammar 
in the Philippo-Ramist manner.!88 According to his first biographer, the 
founder of the Steinfurt academy, Count Arnold IV of Bentheim, Steinfurt 


155 Cf. Ramus (Heidelberg) to Zwinger, 3 Nov. 1569 (in Waddington, Ramus, 423) 
Nancel, “Rami vita’, 264; Freige, “Rami vita’, in Ramus, Praefationes, 615 (cf. Milton, Prose 
Works, viii. 406). 4 184 Friedrich, Gelehrtenschulen, 62-75. 

185 Georg Voigt, ‘Uber den Ramismus an der Universität Leipzig’, Berichte über der 
Verhandlungen der königlichen sächsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, 
Philologisch-historische Klasse, 40 (1888), 31-61, here 54-6. 

186 Walter Friedensburg (ed.), Urkundenbuch der Universitat Wittenberg, 2 vols. 
(Magdeburg, 1926-7; repr. Hildesheim, 1990), i. 565 (24 Aug. 1588); Thomas Klein, 
Der Kampf um die Zweite Reformation in Kursachsen 1586-1591 (Cologne, 1962), 
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187 E. L. T. Henke, Georg Calixtus und seine Zeit, 2 vols. (Halle, 1853-60), i. 95. 

188 Cf. Johann VI, 7 Sept. 1597 (Wiesbaden HStA, 171 H 322c, fo. 50), 16 Dec. 1602 
(ibid. 95, 782 fo. 110), as discussed in G. A. Benrath, ‘Althusius an die Hohe Schule in 
Herborn‘, in K.- W. Dahm, W. Krawietz, and D. Wydruckel (eds.), Politische Theorie des 
Johannes Althusius (Berlin, 1988), 87-107, here 96 n. 25. Johann VII, 27 Mar. 1623 
(Wiesbaden HStA 95, 796, fo. 132-4). As late as 1651 Herborn professors were instructed 
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and Tecklenburg, expressly ‘desired that the liberal arts be taught in this 
academy by means of Ramist method’.!89 The introduction of Ramism 
into the court school in Kassel after 1595 took place through the direct 
intervention of the Calvinizing Landgraf, Wilhelm's son Moritz 'the 
Learned’.190 

Outside Germany, the situation was similar. Far to the north, the 
history of Ramism in Sweden recapitulated that in northern Germany, 
from which it derived. Ramism was widespread in various forms in Swedish 
schools by 1611; it thrived above all in the gymnasia of the west German 
type subsequently established by Gustavus Adolphus; and it provoked 
controversy above all in its subsequent percolation upward from them 
into the universities. The most dramatic episode in the history of 
Swedish Ramism pitted two senior royal servants—the chancellor and 
vice-chancellor of Uppsala University—asserting the superior efficiency 
and utility of Ramist pedagogy in training the officials needed for a 
consolidated national administration against the professors defending 
the theoretical refinements of the established scholastic curriculum.!9! 
Far to the east, one prince of Transylvania invited Ramus himself to take 
refuge in his principality while his successor half a century later lured 
three of the most promising of the last generation of semi-Ramist pro- 
fessors in Germany to establish a new academy in his capital on the model 
of Herborn.!?? Far to the west, the colleges within the British dominions 
in which Ramism most flourished were, like their central European coun- 
terparts, mostly modest semi-university institutions, recently founded or 
refounded with royal approval, in straitened financial circumstances, 
with enormous practical but limited intellectual agendas.!9 How much 
of the subversive reputation of English Ramism was a construction of its 


189 Orationes partim a Georgio Sollingio . . . partim à discipulis eius . . . in illustri Gymnasio 
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enemies might be a fruitful subject for further investigation.!?* What is 
abundantly clear is that, viewed from an international perspective, the 
subversive Ramism of the English Puritans, hitherto presented in Anglo- 
American literature as archetypal, was the exception rather than the rule. 
Elsewhere in the latter sixteenth and early seventeenth century Ramism 
was typically institutionalized, not by subjects in opposition to their 
rulers, but by the magistrates of cities and the princes of small or finan- 
cially hard-pressed states as a means of efficiently educating men useful to 
both church and state; and it was this common purpose between rulers 
and Ramist professors which allowed Ramism to flourish in Germany to 
a degree unparalleled elsewhere. 

No less crucially, lay patronage from above was mirrored by lay popularity 
from below. The enthusiasm of the counts and city fathers who founded 
and sustained Ramist institutions in Germany was matched by the stu- 
dents who attended them and the parents who financed their education. 
When Ramus arrived in Heidelberg, sixty students signed a petition 
requesting the elector to appoint him to a vacant chair of ethics.!?5 When 
Beza suspended Ramus’ lectures in Geneva, angry students ‘posted 
certain verses in honour of the said Ramus and in condemnation of those 
whom they thought had prevented him from continuing his lessons'.!?6 
When in 1581 the rumour circulated in Leipzig that the philosophical 
faculty had prohibited Johannes Cramer from teaching Ramist dialectic 
even in private classes, twenty-two students assembled at the house of the 
university rector to request that this policy be overturned.!?7 Here again 
the anti-Ramist counter-reformation in Altdorf is particularly instruc- 
tive. When an avid Aristotelian recently appointed by the gymnasium's 
governors attacked Freige in 1580, the majority of Altdorf’s students 
supported the Ramist rector and hounded the newcomer from his post. 
When Ramist instruction was officially banned two years later, Altdorf 
witnessed a ‘season of Saturnalian rule’ of precisely the kind Lipsius was 
warning of simultaneously in Leiden 400 miles away. In December 1582 
a large number of students—like their precise Leipzig contemporaries— 
formally petitioned the academy’s governors that Ramist methods be 
maintained. When van Giffen sought instead to have Ramist students 


194 Feingold’s highly critical reappraisal of ‘English Ramism’ (esp. 143-76), for 
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barred from university examinations in the spring of 1584, more vocal 
protests erupted. In May of that year students began boycotting the 
lectures of the anti-Ramist professors, thus depriving them of the lecture 
fees which supplied much of their income. In August they returned to 
the lectures of van Giffen’s closest ally only to jeer, heckle, and deride 
him. In 1585 van Giffen—whose attempts to reform the gymnasium had 
collapsed—complained to a leading Heidelberg humanist that Altdorf 
was heading in precisely the wrong direction: the books of Melanchthon 
and Sturm had been ejected and replaced, not by Aristotle, but by ‘I know 
not what trifles of Ramus and Freige’. For twenty years, in fact, cells of 
clandestine Ramist instruction continued to infect Altdorf, not disappear- 
ing altogether until after 1600—a watershed date in the development of 
post-Ramist pedagogy, as we shall see. Despite the combined authority of 
the university's new statutes, its official governors, and its most distin- 
guished professors, the Ramist legacy planted by Freige in five short years 
took decades to uproot because its most persistent support came not from 
the occasional wilful professor but from a constant stream of students too 
impatient for readily useful knowledge to profit from van Giffen’s inter- 
minable expositions of antique law codes and similar masterclasses in 
humanist erudition. 198 

Humanist professors were only too well aware of Ramism’s popularity 
with ‘those contemptable little students themselves (in Lipsius memorable 
phrase); and they twisted this popularity into a characterization of 
Ramism itself as ‘childish trivia which appealed to no one but children.!?? 
But in fact the students’ enthusiasm for Ramist efficiency was shared by 
the parents who were paying their educational bills. In the first years of 
the seventeenth century, leading families in Anhalt reluctantly sent their 
sons to distant Herborn because they wanted them to complete their 
studies quickly, ‘which the Aristotelian method [of instruction] delays for 
too long’; and they therefore campaigned for Ramism to be introduced 


198 Quoting van Giffen to G. M. Lingelsheim (Heidelberg), 29 Jan. 1585 
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into the local academy in Zerbst as well.? As for the students themselves, 
they were attracted not only by the speed, ease, clarity, and usefulness of 
Ramist pedagogy but also by the fact that it instructed them at their own 
level and sought to address their needs. According to one auditor around 
1607, the entire pedagogical approach of the Herborn theologian Georg 
Pasor could be summed up by Proverbs 22: 6: ‘Instruct a child according 
to his needs.’2°! A widely travelled Zurich student made a similar point 
a few years later with less piety and more candour: ‘Herborn is to be 
preferred above all the other Reformed academies and universities by 
far, and especially for this reason: students educated here quickly find 
suitable employment. 7°? 

No institution in Germany exercised the monopoly over higher educa- 
tion which Leiden enjoyed within the Dutch Republic when Lipsius and 
his colleagues rolled back the original Ramist curriculum; and within 
the far more open German educational market, the demand of students 
like these forced concessions even from institutions reluctant to coun- 
tenance Ramism. In Rostock, the whole-hearted Philippist David Chytraeus 
sought to combine Ramus’ brief precepts and examples from poets and 
orators with Melanchthons clarity.2°3 In Lübeck, Otto Gualtperius 
introduced Ramist dialectic alongside Philippist because ‘he had found 
that most students arriving from other institutions had been instructed in 
Ramist rather than Aristotelian dialectic'.?9* In Helmstedt, the very edict 
of 1597 which banned any Ramist instruction not specifically authorized 
by the duke also recognized that ‘every day young men are sent to us 
who have learned nothing else from their teachers’ but Ramist dialectic. 
‘In order that they not be discouraged by a sudden change’ in logical 
instruction, the duke therefore ‘permitted them two instructors with 
whom they can read and dispute privatim what they have learned’ .295 
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While public lectures on Ramism were banned to placate professors, 
private instruction was permitted to satisfy students; yet a Helmstedt 
Ramist complained that even this moderate edict was keeping Ramist 
students away—and indeed matriculations did fall in Helmstedt: from 
379 in 1596 to 296 in 1597 to 261 in 1598. The same year the leading 
Helmstedt Peripatetic was reduced to pleading with Ramist students: 
‘I exhort you, young students of philosophy, . . . to cultivate Aristotelian 
philosophy. . . Do not think that philosophy, such a divine good, consists 
of childish trivia.296 In a visitation decree of 1603, the philosophical 
professors had to be admonished not to antagonize the Ramist Privat- 
Dozenten because by doing so many students from Westphalian and other 
Ramist schools would be kept away.20” Wittenberg professors attempted 
to draw a firmer line, but they too complained in 1588 of their difficulty 
in rooting out the Ramism which most students brought with them from 
their schools. An edition of Ramus dialectic was printed in the city as late 
as 1599, and decades later the leader of the Wittenberg Aristotelians, 
Jakob Martini, still found it necessary to adopt Ramist methods of 
exposition out of concern for the limited capacities of his students.?°8 
In the Netherlands, the situation was apparently similar: the Ramism 
evident in the ambit of Franeker likewise arose largely from influences 
percolating upward from the uppermost classes of local Latin schools.?° 

The most impressive example of the Lutheran response to the popularity 
of Ramism with students, however, is the University of Giessen. Giessen 
was founded in 1607 to accommodate the Lutheran professors expelled 
during the Calvinization of Marburg two years earlier; and the young 
university was therefore home to some of the most passionate anti- 
Calvinists in all of Germany.?!° But the Landgrafschaft of Hesse-Darmstadt 
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was a tiny principality, scarcely larger than the imperial counties like 
Nassau-Dillenburg which sustained the Ramist academies.?!! While 
favourable political circumstances and a higher formal status within 
the imperial hierarchy allowed the Landgraf to acquire full university 
status for his new foundation, his limited resources demanded precisely 
the kind of educational efficiencies which had propelled the German 
Ramist tradition as a whole. Moreover, with semi-Ramist pedagogy 
thriving nearby in Herborn, Marburg, Kassel, and Korbach, the Giessen 
professors saw as clearly as their ruler the necessity of adopting Ramism in 
some form if they were to win the hearts and minds of the next generation 
of young Hessians. The original Giessen statutes therefore authorized, as 
an acceptable alternative to a textual exposition of Aristotle’s Organon, 
teaching based on a selection of Aristotelian precepts arranged according 
to Ramist method.?!2 Within two years the Giessen philosopher Konrad 
Dietrich had published an openly Philippo-Ramist dialectic which went 
through at least nine editions. A tacitly Ramist rhetoric followed four 
years later which was also frequently reprinted.?!? When, in the early 
stages of the Thirty Years War, the Giessen professors revenged themselves 
on Hesse-Kassel and repossessed the university in Marburg, Ramist 
rhetoric and dialectic were formally institutionalized in the highest two 
classes of the Marburg Paedagogium as well: precisely what Copius and 
Schöner had failed to accomplish there halfa century earlier.?!4 The most 
open and sustained Ramist instruction in any full German university was 
therefore pursued in two of the most anti-Calvinist educational establish- 
ments in Germany and sustained by the competition for students with 
nearby Herborn, Marburg, Kassel, and Korbach.?!5 It can hardly be a 
coincidence that Lutheranism’s answer to Ramus—the arch-Lutheran 
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promoter of encyclopaedic pedagogical shortcuts, Wolfgang Ratke— 
found his most avid Lutheran academic backers in Giessen, including the 
young Joachim Jungius, as well as in the county of Waldeck and the tiny 
Calvinist principality of Anhalt-Kóthen.216 

Ramism spread with unique vigour in the German north-west, 
therefore, because it was uniquely well adapted to the educational needs 
of that fragmented area. It had originally been devised as an efhicient and 
useful pedagogical system adapted to the needs and resources of relatively 
humble students like the young Ramus himself. Although popular 
with students, however, it proved highly unpopular with their humanist 
teachers for an equally simple and compelling reason. Pursuing efficiency 
and utility with a unique single-mindedness born of his personal experi- 
ence, Ramus transformed humanist dialectic from a heuristic tool for 
identifying and imitating the dialectical strategies implicit in ancient 
texts into a canon of rules required for the proper ‘methodical’ organiza- 
tion of any treatise. Since not even Aristotle had consistently applied 
these rules, Ramus therefore set about replacing the classics with a 
new canon of methodically organized textbooks as the main objects of 
university study. To do so, however, directly contradicted the most 
fundamental principle of humanism: that a well-rounded education was 
acquired principally through steeping oneself directly in classical authors. 
As the popularity of Ramism with students and its potential to subvert 
true humanism became apparent, the leading humanist scholars of the 
next generation therefore rejected Ramism unanimously; and as the 
greatest of these simultaneously raised the science of humanist philology 
to the very pinnacle of its sophistication and prestige, the leading univer- 
sities of Europe followed suit, purging themselves as best they could not 
only of Ramism but also of the innumerable other ‘humanist’ textbooks 
which distracted students from the sources, and enshrining the public 
exposition of the Greek text of Aristotle as the hallmark of philosophical 
instruction in a great university. In doing so, however, they turned their 
backs on the chief pedagogical need of their day—the need to develop a 
new style of pedagogy better adapted to a new generation of students— 
and this task therefore devolved from great universities like Paris, 
Heidelberg, and Leiden to the place from which most of the elements 


216 Klaus Conermann, ‘Die fiirstliche Offizin zu Köthen’, Wolfenbütteler Barock- 
Nachrichten, 24 (1997), 121-78; Gerhard Menk, ‘Gräfin Elisabeth und die Beziehungen 
des Bildungsreformers Wolfgang Ratke-Ratichius zu Waldeck’, Geschichtsblätter für 
Waldeck, 79 (1991), 47-66; and esp. Uwe Kordes, Wolfgang Ratke (Ratichius, 1571-1635) 
(Heidelberg, 1999). 
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assembled by Ramus had come: the highly fragmented landscape of 
north-western Germany, where this need was felt most acutely. There 
Ramism flourished in circumstances as straitened as those of the students 
for whom it had first been devised: in diminutive territories whose 
limited resources could support neither full universities nor the elite 
humanist pedagogy currently being cultivated within them. Hemmed in 
by mounting economic, political, and confessional difficulties, these tiny 
states needed a far more streamlined pedagogy designed to return a 
maximum ofgenuinely useful and immediately applicable knowledge for 
a fixed educational investment. In defence of their dwindling political 
and confessional autonomy, they therefore exploited their remaining 
educational autonomy to rapidly develop a new strand of pedagogy 
increasingly independent of the dominant humanist ideals of their age, in 
a manner virtually unthinkable within larger polities, where the curricula 
and methods of Latin schools were determined by the universities for 
which their students were destined. The result was a remarkable division 
of intellectual labour. While prestigious universities in prosperous states 
pushed humanist scholarship to unprecedented heights in the final 
decades of the sixteenth century, the far humbler educational institutions 
of the tiny territories of north-western Germany became the pedagogical 
laboratory of Protestant Europe, with whole networks of institutions 
simultaneously pursuing variant programmes of educational experimenta- 
tion and constantly feeding off one anothers results. Such was the 
fertility of this broken landscape for pedagogical innovation, in fact, that 
the rapidly bifurcating tendrils of the Ramist method deeply rooted there 
quickly crept from the humble gymnasia to the more advanced gymnasia 
illustria and eventually insinuated themselves back into the great uni- 
versities as well, adapting themselves to each new environment as they 
rose. The relatively ‘pure’ early Ramism initially institutionalized in 
Germany was therefore merely the first stage in a long evolutionary 
process still unfolding a century after Ramus’ death. The first main 
changes in Ramus’ heritage were effected by its rise from the gymnasia 
into the gymnasia illustria. 
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Institutionalization 


Semi-Ramism in Reformed 
Academies, 1580-1600 


34 EVOLUTION: THE ADVENT 
OF PHILIPPO-RAMISM 


Ramism, as we have seen, spread in Germany not from a few prestigious 
universities outward to others and downward to academies and gymnasia 
but in precisely the opposite direction: from gymnasium to gymnasium, 
upward from them into the academies or gymnasia illustria, and finally 
in rare instances into full universities. The crucial stage in this process 
of diffusion was the percolation of Ramism from the gymnasia into the 
academies, for this upward movement altered the post-Ramist ped- 
agogical tradition in three important respects. All three of these changes 
are fundamental to understanding the subsequent central European 
Reformed pedagogical tradition; and two of them are strikingly evident 
already in the volume which more than any other set the pattern of 
Herborn pedagogy: Johannes Piscator's Animadversiones or critical notes 
on Ramus dialectic, which appeared in 1580. 

The first of these changes was the exposition within Piscators 
Animadversiones and the subsequent institutionalization in Herborn, not 
of pure Ramism, but ofa semi-Ramism modified by reference to Aristotle. 
The need for this departure from pure Ramism derived precisely from 
the expansion of the curriculum which distinguished a gymnasium illustre 
like Herborn from an ordinary gymnasium like Dortmund. The curric- 
ulum for which Ramism had originally been designed, and in the service 
of which it was institutionalized in many of the Westphalian gymnasia, 
had been confined to the seven liberal arts. The curriculum in Herborn 
and her daughter schools was further expanded fully to embrace the 
three higher faculties of law, medicine, and theology. However adequate 
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for the practical and quotidian needs of the Hanseatic cities, Ramist 
dialectic was less well adapted for use in the higher faculties, even when 
every effort was being made to reduce such disciplines to their essentials. 
The obvious place to turn for material with which to upgrade Ramist 
dialectic was not so much Aristotle’s Organon itself as the highly success- 
ful Peripatetic textbooks of the greatest academic educator of first- 
generation Lutheranism: the praeceptor Germaniae, Philipp Melanchthon, 
who had also derived inspiration from Agricola and who exercised in turn 
a considerable if unacknowledged influence on Ramus himself.? Hence 
the common designation of this particular semi-Ramist tradition as 
‘Philippo-Ramism’. 

As the autobiographical preface to the Animadversiones reveals, 
Piscator was well prepared both to recognize the limitations of Ramist 
dialectic and to effect the necessary repairs. As a schoolboy he had 
absorbed the humanist Aristotelianism of Sturm’s gymnasium in his 
native Strasbourg. As a university student in Tiibingen he had ‘applied 
[himself] more diligently to the study of Aristotelian logic than to any 
other subject outside Holy Scripture’.3 These studies, moreover, had been 
supervised by Jakob Schegk, perhaps the leading Peripatetic in Germany 
and one of Ramus’ most outspoken critics during precisely these years.4 
In such circumstances, it is hardly surprising that Piscator left Tübingen 
‘imbued with an unfavourable predisposition against Ramus; and when 
a friend in Strasbourg subsequently suggested that he read the Dialectica, 
Piscator applied himself to the task with considerable caution.5 It was 
only after his extraordinary departure from the philosophical faculty to 
seek a simpler and more useful pedagogical approach in the Heidelberg 
Paedagogium that he was eventually persuaded by Caspar Olevian and 
Wilhelm Rhoding to read Ramus dialectic carefully and to substitute its 


1 Cf. lan Maclean, ‘Logical Division and Visual Dichotomies: Ramus in the Context 
ence and Medical Writings’, in /nfluence of Ramus, 228-47; and for theology Ch. 4.ii 

elow. 

? In general, Hartfelder, Melanchthon; Wollgast, PD, 128-38. On logic, Risse, LN, 
ch. ii: “Die Melanchthonschule’, 79-121. On this influence, Kees Meerhoff, ‘The 
Significance of Philip Melanchthon’s Rhetoric in the Renaissance’, in Peter Mack (ed.), 
Renaissance Rhetoric (Basingstoke, 1994), 46-62; Meerhoff, "Logique et éloquence’, passim. 

3 H. Hermelink (ed.), Die Matrikeln der Universität Tübingen, i (Stuttgart 1906), 450, 
464; Piscator, Animadversiones in Dialecticam P Rami (FrM: Wechel, 1580; citing 2nd 
edn., London, 1583), 5; Pasor, Oratio in obitum Piscatoris, 9. 

4 Schegk (1511-87): Neal W. Gilbert, Renaissance Concepts of Method (New York, 
1960), 158-62; further refs. in Lohr, LAC, ii. 410-12. On his debate with Ramus: Ong, 
RTI, 374-80; Bietenholz, Basle and France, 158-61. 

5 Piscator, Animadversiones, 5-6. 
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crisp and orderly methods of exposition for the more prolix and disjointed 
style of lecturing which he had absorbed from his teachers in Strasbourg. 
Gradually he was won over: he next began introducing Ramist emenda- 
tions into his lectures on Melanchthon’s dialectic and ended up inserting 
Philippist corrections into his reading of Ramus. But at that point the 
process of conversion halted: Piscator’s first work, published in 1580, was 
a series of notes on Ramus dialectic so critical that Perry Miller labelled 
Piscator an anti-Ramist.7 A broader campaign of emendation followed: 
while teaching between 1581 and 1583 in the Reformed gymnasium 
newly founded in Mors, Piscator worked his way systematically through 
Ramus scholae on grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, physics, and metaphysics, 
eliminating Ramus diatribes against Aristotle, repairing the most obvious 
blemishes by recourse to the Stagyrite, and thus preparing the philosoph- 
ical curriculum of the Herborn academy when it opened in 1584.8 

Far from being a strict Ramist, as he has often been described, Piscator, 
from the very first, was something of a ‘mixt’, albeit one for whom 
Ramism became the dominant part in the mixture; and the same applies 
to Herborn as a whole. It was Piscator’s combination of Ramus and 
Aristotle which was codified in the Herborn statutes. The rudimentary 
original rules of 1585 prescribed the study of Ramus dialectic and Talon’s 
rhetoric for the upper two levels of the lower school (the paedagogium 
or schola classica) and a joint reading of “Dialectica Philippi and “Dialectica 
Rami’ in the upper school (the schola publica or academy proper).? 


6 Ibid. 5-7 mentions only Olevian in this regard, to whose son the work is dedicated. 
Pasor, Oratio in obitum Piscatoris, 17 also mentions the published Ramist Rhoding, then 
conrector of the Paedagogium. The origins of Olevians Ramism are unclear, but he too 
mixed Ramus with Aristotle. He studied in Paris in the early 1550s; he was part of the 
francophone community in Heidelberg which received Ramus most amicably; and they 
subsequently corresponded and exchanged greetings via Tremellio: Freige, ‘Rami vita, in 
Ramus, Praefationes, 615; Waddington, Ramus, 201; A. Stern in Revue critique d'histoire et 
de la littérature, NS 13 (1882), 295-6. In 1580 Piscator could describe him as ‘well-versed 
in the use of [Ramist dialectic] for a long time since': Piscator, Animadversiones, 8. The 
following year Olevians Fundamenta dialecticae (FrM: Wechel, 1581) appeared, which 
Risse describes as Ramist (ZN, i. 190-1) while Lyle D. Bierma emphasizes its Aristotelianism: 
German Calvinism in the Confessional Age: The Covenant Theology of Caspar Olevianus 
(Grand Rapids, Mich., 1996), 163-8. 

7 Miller, New England Mind, 496—7, 498. For more accurate analyses see Walter Michel, 
Der Herborner Philosoph Johann Heinrich Alsted und die Tradition (Inaugural-Dissertation, 
FrM, 1969), 54-9; Risse, LN, i. 133, 174-5; also Bos, Piscator, 34—6. 

8 Menk, Herborn, 25 n. 20, 32-3; Ong, RTI, nos. 30, 699, 697, 593, and 596, resp.; 
note also no. 283 (all FrM: Wechel). 

9 Leges scholae Herbornensis (1585), fo. A4". Cf. the ‘Index lectionum of 1598 
(Wiesbaden HStA 95, 1750 II), which adds ‘Grammatica Latina Philippo-Ramea for 
classes three and four of the schola classica. 
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As early as 1587 this eclectic formula threatened to disintegrate when the 
philosophy professor Lazarus Schöner maintained his preference for pure 
Ramism and the theologian Jodocus Nahum preferred to return to 
Melanchthon; but the academy’s founder, Count Johann VI, intervened 
to stamp Piscator's solution with his personal seal of approval.!? Piscator 
was equally vigilant in defending this combination of Ramus and 
Aristotle from outside the new-born academy: he publicly defended his 
compromise against attacks from Peripatetics such as Everard Digby in 
Cambridge, David Pareus in Heidelberg, and Theodore Beza in Geneva 
on the one hand,!! and from pure Ramists such as William Temple 
in Cambridge, Wilhelm Scribonius in Korbach, and Heizo Buscher in 
Hanover on the other.!2 The more extensive regulations published in 
1609 specified more precisely that the dialectic of Ramus should be 
explicated ‘in comparison (or combination) with Aristotle and others and 
with a brief and clear exposition of the controversies’ surrounding them.!3 
Far from being a ‘Solomonic solution’, as it has been wittily described! 
imposed by the prince in order to silence squabbling among his professors, 
this Philippo-Ramist formula reflects the principles of both Johann VI and 
Johannes Piscator. Both wanted a minimalist curriculum which would 
produce teachers of Christian doctrine as quickly, easily, and efficiently as 
possible. Both agreed that, since Ramus was easier but Melanchthon on 
many points sounder, the best foundation for Herborn pedagogy was a 
Ramism emended by reference to Melanchthon. Once this formula had 
been authoritatively institutionalized, the second generation of Herborn 
teachers adopted it with little dissent.!5 Alsted, for his part, from the begin- 
ning of his career distinguished between two kinds of Ramists. On the 
one hand were the purists who, in the manner of Ramus inflammatory 
Animadversiones Aristotelicae, erred greatly in following their justified 


10 Johann VI to the Herborn professors, 7 Sept. 1587 (Wiesbaden HStA 95, 743 fo. 
48); Menk, Herborn, 210. 

!! On these debates in general, see Pareus, Disputatio exegetica de contradictione 
(Heidelberg, 1588); Piscator, De contradictione theses xxi (Herborn, 1588); Pareus, 
Vindiciae pro contradictione logica (Neustadt, 1589); Piscator, Theses logicae de contradic- 
tione ((Herborn], 1589): VD16, P2951, 2970; W37, 44, 47. Also Pasor, Oratio in obitum 
Piscatoris, 17-18; Pareus, Opera, 1.i. fo. b1'. 

12 Piscator vs. Temple (1582-90): Ong, RTI, 506-10; VD16, P2955-6; T324-9, 
332-6. Piscator vs. Scribonius (1585-97): VD16, P2957-8, S5101, 5126, 5129-32; 
Risse, ZN, i. 175. Piscator vs. Buscher (1591-4): VD16, B9964; P2969, and Piscator, 
Elenchos Admonitio de exercitationibus H. Buscheri (Herborn, 1594). For similar debates 
within Herborn: Menk, Herborn, 38 n. 19, 41, 210—11. 

13 Leges (1609), $ vi.3 (ed. Steubing, 282-3; ed. Zimmer, 282-3): "Tertius [professor 
philosophiae] dialecticam Rami explicato, praeceptorum sensu, exemplorum analysi et genesi, 
collatione cum Aristotele allisque et controversiarum succincta et perspicua expositione." 


14 Menk, Herborn, 210. 15 [bid. 210-17. 
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criticisms of Parisian Peripatetics into an outright attack on Aristotle 
himself. In the other camp were the ‘mixti et harmonici, id est Aristotelico- 
Ramei, viri optimi’, viri omni laude dignissimi’, ‘who love moderate 
opinions’, who teach their students ‘to begin with Ramus and to end 
with Aristotle, and who never forget (in a significant modification of 
Lipsius gibe) that “No one will be great for whom Ramus alone is great. 16 

The other German Reformed academies followed a similar practice. 
In the lower schola classica in Steinfurt, the disciplines were taught ‘methodo 
Ramea; in the upper schola publica instruction proceeded ‘through the 
methodical and accurate comparison of Ramus with Aristotle and 
others —almost exactly the formulation used in the Herborn regulations 
of 1609.7 In the Bremen gymnasium likewise, Ramus and Talon alone 
were used to teach dialectic and rhetoric in the lower classes, while in the 
first and second (highest) classes Aristotle and Melanchthon were added 
to the mix.!? In 1603, 1611, and 1613 the rulers in Anhalt repeatedly 
attempted to arrange a similar compromise in Zerbst.!? The princely 
patron of Ramism in Kassel and Marburg, Landgraf Moritz the Learned, 
also preferred his Ramus modified by recourse to Aristotle.?9 In the 
regulations of 1605 governing the gymnasium illustre in Harderwijk, the 
only comparable institution in the Dutch Republic, a Ramist treatment 
of the dialectices elementa in the third class was supplemented in the 
second by ‘the Peripatetic logic of Molinaeus, that is Pierre Du Moulins 
popular Elementa logica. A similar formulation was adopted by the 
professor of philosophy in 1611 and reasserted by the rector in 1624.21 


16 Alsted, Clavis artis Lullianae, 17, 18-19, 120; similar statements in later works: 
e.g. Compendium logicae harmonicae (Herborn, 1623), 4; Cursus, i. 108 (= Ency., 
114.b.VIII). C£ the still more significant distinctions below, 236. 

17 Idea disciplinae et constitutionis scholae Steinfurtensis (1596), sec. 1.22; repr. in 
Vormbaum, Evangelische Schulordnungen, i. 647; and Heuermann, Geschichte des 
Gymnasium Illustre Arnoldinum, pp. xxii-xxiv: ‘In schola classica artes methodo Ramea 
traduntor...’; in the schola publica, "Philosophiae Professores Ethicam Christianam, 
Politicam, Physicam, Sphaeram, Mathesin et Logicam P. Rami cum Aristotelis et aliorum 
collatione accurate et methodice tradunto.' Note also che Rudimenta grammatices Philippo- 
Rameae (Steinfurt, 1600); and Hausmann, Philippo-Rameum rhetoricae artis systema 
(Steinfurt, 1605): Richter, Caesar, nos. 11, 38 (neither in Ong, R77). 

18 Elsmann, ‘Bremen and Danzig’, 60 (documented for 1600 and 1606). 

19 Castan, Zerbst, 285-8: 'Ramens Praecepta cum philippices et peripatheticis...zu 
conjugiren.’ 

20 Johann Combach, ‘De exitu, vita ac virtutibus... Mauritii, in Monumentum 
sepulcrale, ad... Mauritii Hassiae Landgravii . . . memoriam. .. erectum, pt. ii (Kassel, 1638), 
55-76, here 68: ‘Hinc P. Rami praeceptis plurimum delectabantur, cum quibus Aristotelis 
organon conjugabit.’ 

21 The former is Jodocus Hóing: ‘dialectica P. Rami cum collatione terminorum 
Aristotelicorum’; the latter is J. I. Pontanus: de Haan, Wijsgerig onderwijs... te Harderwijk, 
10-11, 37-8; Evers, ‘Harderwyk’, 101-2. 
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Ubbo Emmius institutionalized a similar compromise in the gymnasium 
in Groningen as early as 1594.2? Many of the Ramist gymnasia in north- 
west Germany and in universities further afield adopted similar solutions.” 
The persistence of the founders and successors of Herborn pedagogy in 
mixing Ramus with Aristotle despite the objections of purists confirms 
that they were drawn to Ramism neither by some doctrinaire abhorrence 
of pagan philosophy nor by some abstract affinity between Ramism and 
Calvinism but primarily by the utility of this simplified and practical 
pedagogy, once suitably modified, for pursuing a broad programme of 
administrative, ecclesiastical, social, and political reforms. 

Needless to say, semi-Ramist institutions required semi-Ramist textbooks. 
In 1584, Michael Sonleutner—a teacher in the Paedagogium recently 
opened in Amberg, the chief city of the Upper Palatinate—published what 
Walter Risse regarded as the first explicitly Philippo-Ramist dialectic.*4 
Within a few years the vast majority of ‘Ramist’ works written in 
Germany were in fact ‘semi-Ramist’: first Aristotelian animadversiones 
or Melanchthonian observationes on Ramus text; then comparationes or 
collationes of Ramus and Melanchthon; and finally attempts to discover 
a Harmonia Philipporamea, to create a Syntagma Aristotelico-Rameum, 
to find a via media in qua Rami et Philippi praecepta conjunguntur.?^ 
Nor were such efforts confined to reconciling Melanchthon and Ramus. 


22 A. G. Roos, Ubbo Emmius. Programma bij de aanvaarding van het rectoraat der 
Latijnse school te Groningen in 1594 (Groningen, 1951), 16: ‘In Logicis Philippica ac 
Aristotelica cum Ramaeis conferemus.’ 

23 Braunschweig city fathers stipulated ‘dialectica Philippi coniuncta cum Ramo’ and 
‘rhetorica Talaei cum Philippi’ in 1596: Koldewey, Braunschweigische Schulordnungen, 
i. 127; cf. i. 149, 152, 154, 161, 164, 174, 177; ii. 116-17; see also Ong, RTT, no. 346. 
In Lemgo (1610) Joannes Gisenius and Gerhard Schuckmann wrote, ‘Aristotelem lego 
propter res: Ramum propter methodum et tradendi modum’: Freedman, ‘Diffusion’, 130. 
In Soest (1618) the fourth class studied Talon's rhetoric and Ramus’ grammar, the third 
added Aristotelian terms and exercises: Vormbaum, Evangelische Schulordnungen, ii. 205-6. 
For Stade see Pratje, Versuch, 11. In Uppsala Laurentius Paulinus Stigelius concluded that 
Ramist logic ‘may be enough for beginners, but for the more learned and for those who 
endeavor to get a sound knowledge of logic, it is not satisfactory’: Sellberg, ‘Usefulness 
of Ramism’, 108. In England too Ramist texts were used alongside Aristotelian ones: 
Feingold, ‘English Ramism’, 131-5. 

24 Sonleutner, Institutionis dialecticae... libri duo, ex Ph. Melanchthone et P Rami 
dialecticis (Nuremberg, 1584, 1585, 1587, 1588): Ong, RTT, nos. 289, 304, 312; VD16, 
57017; Risse, LN, i. 181; G. Blößner, Geschichte des humanistischen Gymnasiums Amberg 
(Amberg, 1929), 17 ff. Cf. further Nuremberg dialectics (1590-4) and Amberg imprints 
(1606, 1614): Ong, RTI, nos. 320, 333, 510, 623, 677; nn. 67 and 106 below. 

25 For all these terms and more see Ong, RTI, nos. 268 ff. Cf. also Risse, LN, i. 176-82, 
186-7, 190-9, who concludes that from the mid-1590s ‘die Debatten um die 
Parteistandpunkte verschwinden immer mehr’ —a judgement notably at odds with the 
anti-Ramists persistent depiction of Ramists as incorrigibly quarrelsome. 
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As early as 1581 Friedrich Beurhaus compared Frans Titelmans, Jakob 
Sturm, and Peter of Spain under a Ramist rubric. By 1600 Christoph 
Cramer and Rudolph Goclenius collated Jacopo Zabarella, Jakob Schegk, 
and Matthaeus Flaccius Illyricus with four Ramist authors.26 From 
dialectic such eclectic tendencies gradually extended via rhetoric and 
grammar into the more properly philosophical disciplines as well.” For 
those historians who imagine that 'Ramism' was a fixed set of distinctive 
philosophical doctrines untainted by Aristotelianism, its history in 
Germany was over almost before it had begun, well before the production 
of 'Ramist works peaked there in the final decade of the sixteenth 
century. For those who see Ramism rather as a gradually unfolding 
tradition—developed from older material mostly of Rhineland origin, 
constantly emended by Ramus himself, and then continuing to evolve 
once returned to its Rhineland context—its history had scarcely begun. 
For the significance of Ramism as an unfolding tradition lies not merely 
in its capacity constantly to adapt to new concrete contexts and institu- 
tional circumstances but in the institutionalization ofa fresh approach to 
philosophical instruction in doing so. 

The importance of this pervasive but modest form of philosophical 
eclecticism is easy to overlook. While the philosophical instruction received 
by more mature students in greater universities returned in precisely these 
years to word-by-word commentaries on the text of Aristotle, mere boys 
in these humbler gymnasia and academies were being trained in philo- 
sophical judgement and discrimination. The very first. philosophical 
instruction offered to young adolescents in these Philippo-Ramist insti- 
tutions consisted of the complex process of comparing two conflicting 
philosophical authorities, one ancient and one modern. This involved 
identifying the points at which they agreed, isolating the points at which 
they differed, determining which system was most suitable for which 
purpose, and attempting to unite the best features of the two into a 
synthesis superior to either. Historians of philosophy, scholarship, and 
universities have typically emphasized—often with undisguised contempt— 
the rudimentary nature of much of this philosophical instruction; and 
at a certain level their point is impossible to deny. Yet the basic philo- 
sophical skills and the still more fundamental attitudes toward the entire 
philosophical enterprise inculcated in this way were far more relevant to 
the philosophical challenges which would soon confront all these institu- 
tions with the advent of the 'new philosophy' in the second quarter of the 


26 Ong, RTI, nos. 275, 371. 27 See esp. n. 93 and Chs. 3.iii and 6.1 below. 
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seventeenth century than the supposedly more sophisticated approach on 
offer to more advanced students in more distinguished centres of learning 
in both Germany and the Netherlands, which consisted first of admiring 
Aristotle’s Greek, then considering how to render it into Latin, and finally 
how to interpret it in the light of other passages from his writings and 
those of his antique commentators. It is no coincidence that a great many 
of those who responded most rapidly and productively to the new philos- 
ophy received their intellectual formation in just such Philippo-Ramist 
pedagogy and the ‘systematic’ variant of it developed by the next genera- 
tion of the post-Ramist tradition. If, as Gerhard Menk has rightly empha- 
sized, Herborn’s Ramist pedagogy was designed to exercise the student's 
judgement, the same applied still more to this Philippo-Ramist variant 
of it.28 ‘No one will be great’, Alsted urged, ‘who thinks Ramus alone 
is great.’ The same applied, as the seventeenth century gathered pace, to 
Aristotle. 


3.11 CONFESSIONALIZATION: RAMISM 
AND CALVINISM REVISITED 


A second important change accelerated by the institutionalization of 
Ramism in the German Reformed academies was its confessionalization. 
As indicated above, the initial spread of Ramism in Germany was not 
determined primarily by confessional considerations. Respect for a 
martyr, or some metaphysical kinship between ‘Ramism and ‘Calvinism’, 
did not prevent Geneva, Heidelberg, and Leiden from rejecting Ramism; 
nor did abhorrence of all things Calvinist prevent Lutheran centres like 
Hanover or Giessen from embracing it. Indeed, the objection raised 
against Ramism by Lutheran authorities in the 1570s was not that it was 
contaminated with Reformed religion but rather than it had no religious 
content whatsoever. 

The religious neutrality of pure Ramism was rooted in its original 
context and content. Ramism had been developed in Paris to serve 
primarily secular rather than spiritual needs. Ramus’ key works were 
designed first and foremost as tools for readily analysing the great works 
of pagan antiquity; and they therefore illustrated logical and rhetorical 
precepts with examples drawn from classical literature. Transplanted 


28 Menk, Herborn, 2225; id., ‘Kalvinismus und Padagogik’, 84. A similar emphasis is 
prominent in Ann Moss, Printed Commonplace-Books and the Structuring of Renaissance 
Thought (Oxford, 1996). 
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into Dortmund and its environs from the 1540s onward, these secular 
objectives and classical content admirably met the needs of communities 
which actively resisted confessionalizing tendencies for decades. Translated 
by stages to the increasingly confessionalized context of Hesse in the 
1570s, however, this exclusively secular content was no longer appro- 
priate. As Schöner explained in a letter to Freige in 1575, ‘the dialectic of 
Petrus Ramus endangers religion’, according to its critics in Marburg, 
‘because if provides no theological examples, but only those from poets 
and orators’.?? The established pedagogical alternative, the textbook tradi- 
tion stemming from Melanchthon, had been developed from the begin- 
ning to inculcate pietas et eloquentia, religion along with learning, by 
illustrating logical principles with innumerable scriptural and theological 
examples.30 Ramism was therefore rejected in Lutheran Marburg in 1575-7 
and opposed in Lutheran Korbach in 1578-86, not because it contained 
unfavourable (that is, Calvinist) religious content but because it lacked 
religious content altogether.?! If Ramist textbooks were to be adapted to 
evolving German conditions—and particularly to those of the gymnasia 
illustria in which theological education was central—not only the logical 
butalso these theological content of these works would need to be enhanced. 

This process too can be dated from Piscator's Animadversiones of 1580. 
In place of Ramus celebrated illustrations of dialectical and rhetorical 
precepts with examples drawn from the classical poets and orators, Piscator 
substituted examples from sacred letters. The results, as the title of the work 
explicitly reveals, were Jn P Rami Dialecticam Animaduersiones . . . exemplis 
sacrarum literarum passim illustratae. First published in 1580 and subse- 
quently reprinted at least a dozen times,?? Piscator's work was soon joined 
by numerous similar adaptations of the Dialectica. Shortly after Herborn 
opened, Hieronymus Treutler published a textbook there illustrating the 
rudiments of Ramist dialectic with examples from the sacred verses of 
the Psalms instead of pagan poets.?? Among the first works published by 


29 Friedrich, Gelehrtenschulen, 67. Cf. the parallel development under Freige in Altdorf: 
Mährle, Academia Norica, 236. 

30 A contrast nicely drawn in Rummel, Humanist-Scholastic Debate, 183-8. 

31 A point emphasized repeatedly by Friedrich: Gelehrtenschulen, 62-71, 74, 81, 
106-7, 147, 176. 

32 Piscator, Animadversiones (FrM: Wechel, 1580; 8 further edns. 1581—96): Ong, RTT, 
nos. 268, 270, 273, 278, 283—4, 293-4, 301, 330, 341, 350. 

33 Treutler (1565-1607), Rudimenta Dialectices Rami breviter collecta et exemplis selectis, 
nec non aliquot Psalmorum analysi illustrata (Herborn, 1588); repr. with rev. title: .. . e 
exemplis potissimum sacris illustrata (Herborn, 1593, 1599, 1615; Halle, 1603, 1614): 
Nass. Drucke, nos. 1840a, 2103; Ong, RTT, nos. 332, 361; VD17, 23:278228D, 281 963C. 
Strieder, xvi. 231—4; ADB, xxxviii. 585—7; Gundlach, no. 553; Renkhoff, no. 4458. 
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Wilhelm Antonius in Hanau was the Philippo-Ramist dialectic of Johann 
Bilsten, a student of Polanus in Basle and later schoolmaster in Kassel, to 
which were added illustrative syllogisms drawn from theology, philosophy, 
and jurisprudence.34 Polanus’ own main ‘Aristotelico-Ramist’ work was 
‘adapted especially for theological application’.3> To these and other 
scripturally illustrated Ramist dialectics,3% Piscator and Bilstein added 
similarly revised editions of Talon’s rhetoric: Piscator's embellished ‘with 
examples of tropes collected from sacred letters’, Bilstein’s ‘illustrated 
with philosophical and theological examples'.57 Needless to say, in the 
highly confessionalized context of Reformed Germany in these years, 
many of these theological and biblical examples had a polemical edge. 
As Ann Moss has noted of another work by Bilstein, “The area in which 
Ramist manuals [of rhetoric] do follow a distinctive dogmatic line is 
the exemplification of tropes, where, for example, metonymy is often 
illustrated by the quotation, “hoc est corpus meum’”.’38 Most of the Ramist 
and Philippo-Ramist works produced by central European Reformed 
professors and printers after the 1580s were therefore peppered with 
points of explicit, often highly polemical Reformed theology in a manner 
wholly unprecedented within Ramus’ own texts. It is scarcely surpris- 
ing that readers encountering Ramism after this period should have 
associated it with ‘Calvinism’. Precisely in adapting Ramist textbooks for 


34 Bilstein, Dialectica, in qua P Rami et Philippis Melanchthon praecepta conjunguntur et 
syllogismi ex theologia, philosophia, ac iurisprudentia passim adduntur (Hanau, 1593, 1594, 
1611): Ong, RTI, nos. 328, 336, 394. Note also Bilsteins Ramist grammar and rhetoric 
(Ong, RTT, no. 558; VD16, B5497, 5500). On Bilstein cf. Cat. stud. Marpurg., iii. 38 
(1581); Matr. Basel, ii. 360.62 (1588, dr. theo. 1593); Staehelin, Polanus, 71; 558; and 
nn. 37, 38, 108 below. 

35 Polanus, Syntagma Aristotelico-Rameum, ad usum imprimis theologicum accommoda- 
tum (Basle, 1605, 1611): Ong, RTI, nos. 378, 392; Staehelin, Polanus, 93. 

36 Goswin Wasserleider, Logica ad P Rami Dialecticam conformata... exemplis omnibus 
sacrarum literarum illustrata (FrM: Wechel, 1584, 1587); German edn. 1590: Ong, RTI, 
nos. 288, 303, 317. P Rami Dialectica verdeutscht und mehrers teils mit biblischen 
Exempeln. . . erkleret. . . durch Fridericum Beurhusium (Erfurt, 1587): Ong, RTI, no. 300. 
Konrad Neander, Tabulae plane novae, succinctae ac conspicuae in... P Rami Dialecticae 
libros duos... cum exemplis, ut plurimum theologicis. . . elucidantibus (FrM: Wechel, 1591): 
Ong, ATI, no. 324. Cf. the English example ‘especially for the Use of Divines (1620): 
Ong, RTI, no. 415. 

37 Piscator, Rudimenta rhetoricae de tropis et figuris, ex libro primo Rhetoricae Talaei 
excerpta in usum scholae Herbornensis; adiecta sunt exempla troporum e sacris literis (Herborn, 
1588, 1593, 1603): Nass. Drucke, nos. 1303—4; Ong, RTT, no. 133. Bilstein, Rhetorica; 
ex Philip. Melanchthone, Audomaro Talaeo, & Claudio. Minöe selecta, atque exemplis 
philosophicis et theologicis illustrata (Herborn, 1591): Ong, RTI, no. 110. 

38 Moss, Printed Commonplace-Books, 158 n. 38; citing Bilstein, Syntagma Philippo- 
Rameum artium liberalium (1594). 
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use in Reformed academies, Piscator and his successors had confessional- 
ized them. 3? 

Other aspects ofthe Ramist tradition may have reinforced this process. 
Ramus sole theological work, though published posthumously in 1576 
and seldom reprinted, contained a sustained critique of Lutheran sacra- 
mental teaching, including a characterization of the doctrine of ubiquity 
as "detestabile et exsecrabile'.4? As Reformed writers began to use terms 
and procedures drawn from Ramist dialectic in theological polemics, 
its association with ‘sacramentarianism was strengthened further in the 
eyes of their Lutheran opponents.*! A more subtle association with 
‘crypto-Calvinism’ may have resulted from the fact that Ramism was 
typically introduced into full universities privatim—that is, in private 
and extra-ordinary lessons rather than in public lectures42—and also 
sometimes ‘secretly’ or ‘surreptitiously’, without the permission or know- 
ledge of the rector, as the staunchly anti-Ramist rector in Zerbst com- 
plained in 1603.45 Given contemporary Lutheran fears about the spread 
of 'crypto-Calvinism', such innovation by stealth was bound to raise 
suspicions.4^ Finally, the integration of Ramist pedagogy into Calvinizing 
further reformations in Nassau-Dillenburg, Hesse-Kassel, and Anhalt 
strongly associated the one with the other. When Count Simon VI of 
Lippe attempted to extend just such a further reformation to Lemgo in 
1609, he prompted the immediate rejection of the long-standing Ramist 

tradition in the gymnasium there by the Lutheran civic authorities fight- 
ing successfully to maintain their liberty of religion.55 In retrospect it was 


39 This interpretation is consistent both with Friedrich's denial of a strong association 
of Ramism with Calvinism in Hesse in the 1570s (n. 31 above) and with Castan’s insistence 
that such an association was an important factor in Zerbst after 1600 (Castan, Zerbst, 283, 
290-3). 

40 Ramus, Commentariorum de religione Christiana (FrM, 1576; facs. repr. FrM, 1969), 
63; Ong, RTI, no. 637; Lobstein, Ramus als Theologe, 3, 34-6, 38-41, 45-7. 

41 Cf. Molanus in Bremen (Moltmann, Pezel, 33-6; Elsmann, ‘Bremen and Danzig’, 
58) and Markus Beumler of Zurich in 1587: Hermann Hagen (ed.), Briefe von 
Heidelberger Professoren und Studenten vor dreihundert Jahren (Heidelberg, 1886), 68-9; 
Ong, RTI, no. 118; also Risse, LN, i. 185-6. : 

42 Friedensburg, Urkundenbuch der Universitit Wittenberg, i. 544 (1587). Cf. Casmann's 
Philippo-Ramist work instituta ac proposita lectionibus privatis (Hanau: Wechel, 1599, 
1604, 1609): Ong, RTI, nos. 360, 377; VD17, 12:641148E; Castan, Zerbst, 285 n. 324. 

43 Castan, Zerbst, 284 n. 319, quoting Gregor Bersmann. 

44 Decades later Comenian pedagogy raised similar fears: Comenius’ sjalvbiografi/ 
Comenius about Himself (Uppsala, 1975), 151, 180. 

45 Schormann, ‘Das Lemgoer Gymnasium’, 19; for context: Heinz Schilling, 
Konfessionskonflikt und Staatsbildung. Eine Fallstudie tiber das Verhältnis von religiösem und 
sozialem Wandel in der Frühneuzeit am Beispiel der Grafschaft Lippe (Gütersloh, 1981). 
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easy to mistake Ramus’ pared-down logic and pedagogical reforms as a 
mere adjunct to Calvin's pared-down religion and sweeping programmes 
of further reformation. In an oft-cited but poorly documented remark, a 
leading Saxon councillor warned that ‘Der Ramismus ist ein gradus ad 
Calvinismum.’4 By 1607 a Jena theologian declared even more bluntly 
that ‘Omnis Ramista est Calvinista. 47 

From the 1590s onward, therefore, the Ramism tolerated reluctantly 
in the Saxon universities was explicitly outlawed. After the death in 1591 
of the Philippist elector Christian I, the expulsion of the Saxon ‘crypto- 
Calvinists’, and the comprehensive re-establishment of strict Lutheranism 
in state, church, and schools, Ramism was explicitly outlawed in Leipzig 
in 1592.48 In Wittenberg, likewise, the decisive defeat of the Philippists 
was followed by the prohibition of Ramist instruction, both public 
and private, in 1603 on pain of a fine.*? Elsewhere the precise chron- 
ology of this reaction is less clear; but by 1624 the triumph of Aristotle 
in Helmstedt was also complete; two years later Ramism was in retreat 
in Hanover; and by 1636 it had been outlawed in the schools of 
Braunschweig-Lüneburg as well.59 

Ironically, however, the triumph of humanist Aristotelianism and 
Philippist theology in Helmstedt prompted a final efflorescence of pure 
Ramism in the nearby arch-Lutheran cities which further undermines any 
attempt to account for the dissemination of Ramism in Germany purely 
by reference to its association with Calvinism. The renaissance of Aristotelian 
metaphysics in Helmstedt in the last years of the sixteenth century pro- 
voked the most intense philosophical and theological debate ofthe period: 
the so-called “Hofmann-Streit’, centred around the Helmstedt theologian 
Daniel Hofmanns adamant determination to exclude philosophical 
reasoning from the domain of theology.>! The dispute was sparked by theses 


46 Erich Volkmar von Berlepsch, the Oberhofgerichtspräsident, quoted in Moltmann, 
‘Bedeutung des Ramus’, 297; cf. Adam, Vitae philos., 496; Voigt, Ramismus an der 
Universität Leipzig’, 51. 

47 Hippolytus Hubmeyer, Oratio de Aristotele et Ramo (Jena, 1607); quoted in Glucker, 
*Casaubons Aristotle’, 295. 

48 Voigt, Ramismus an der Universität Leipzig’, 60: ‘Prohibita esta visitatoribus V. Augusti 
doctrina Rami in hac academia mandatumque rectori et communiti philosophicae, ut 
provideant deinceps caveantque accurate, ne ea vel importetur, vel foveatur vel recipiatur.’ 

^9 Friedensburg, Urkundenbuch der Universitàt Wittenberg, i. 629 (1603), 675 (1606). 
C£. Wollgast, PD, 143. 

50 Henke, Calixtus, i. 330; Petersen, 133-4; Winde, Statius Buscher, 36. 

5! On the dispute in general, see Petersen, 263—77; Risse, LN, i. 183—6; Mager, 
"Lutherische Theologie und aristotelische Philosophie’; Maria Rosa Antognazza, ' Hofmann- 
Streit: il dibattito sul rapporto tra filosofia e teologia all'Università di Helmstedt , Rivista di 
filosofia neo-scolastica, 88 (1996), 390—420; Markus Friedrich, Die Grenzen der Vernunft. 
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in the doctoral dissertation of Hofmann's protégé Caspar Pfaffrad, one 
of Helmstedt’s most determined young Ramists. Although a Westphalian 
native and former merchant's apprentice, Pfaffrad was evidently attracted 
to Ramism not primarily by its practical utility but by precisely those 
characteristics of Ramus writings which embarrassed the far more common 
Philippo-Ramists: for Pfaffrad, Ramus' diatribes against the authority 
of Aristotle and his abandonment of metaphysics and strict syllogistic 
reasoning further undermined the authority of philosophical reasoning 
within theology, while the sceptical strain in Ramism helped make room 
for theological fideism.5? As humanist Aristotelianism and Philippist 
theology consolidated its position within Helmstedt and the dukes of 
Braunschweig-Lüneburg extended their authority over the territory's cities, 
churches, and schools, the large Hanseatic cities of the region, Braunschweig 
and Hanover, sought to defend their vanishing liberties by entrenching 
Pfaffrad’s combination of gnesio-Lutheran theology and gnesio-Ramist 
pedagogy in their churches and gymnasia. In 1615 the city council 
required the rector in Hanover to teach Ramist philosophy ‘briefly and 
simply, without peripatetic obscurities or circumlocutions—that is, 
without the Aristotelian emendations which had become commonplace 
elsewhere.53 Statius Buscher, son of the leading early Philippo-Ramist 
Heizo Buscher,* led first the pedagogical dimension of this struggle as 
rector of the Hanover gymnasium, then its theological dimension as the 
city’s chief pastor, until his Kryptopapismus novae theologiae Helmstadiensis 
brought down upon him the full wrath of the Liineburg consistory and 
forced him to flee Hanover to Stade.55 This renaissance of strict Ramism 


Theologie, Philosophie und gelehrte Konflikte am Beispiel des Helmstedter Hofmannstreits und 
seine Wirkungen auf das Luthertum um 1600 (Göttingen, 2004). 


52 On this point, Ernst Schlee, Der Streit des Daniel Hofmann ueber das Verhältniss 
der Philosophie zur Theologie (Marburg, 1862), 10-12; Horst Dreitzel, Protestantischer 
Aristotelismus und absoluter Staat. Die ‘Politica’ des Henning Arnisaeus (1575-1636) 
(Wiesbaden, 1970), 82-5. 

53 Petersen, 134: ‘Kurtz und einfältig sine ambagibus peripateticis.’ Cf. the regulations 
of 1621: ‘In logicis und rhetoricis sollen sowoll die praecepta alß auch der usus praecepto- 
rum tam Aristotelicorum quam Rameorum conjungiret...gewiesen’, adding further 
explicit emphases on usus and efficiency: cf. Koldewey, Braunschweigische Schulordnungen, 
i. 127, 149, 152, 154, 161, 164, 174, and esp. 177; viii. 116-17; Petersen, 133-4; and the 
late Ramist works in Braunschweig: Ong, RTI, nos. 661, 666. 

54 Heizo Buscher, also rector in Hanover, produced the most frequently reprinted revi- 
sion of Ramus’ Arithmetica (n. 60 below) and Harmoniae logicae Philipporameae libri duo 
(Lemgo, 1595-FrM, 1601): Ong, RTI, nos. 343, 353, 358, 359, 364; VD17, 1:064814Z. 
See also VD16, B9960—3, 9967-71; ADB, iii. 643. 

55 Stadius Buscher (d. 1641): ADB, iii. 643—4; Winde, Statius Buscher, Hermann 
Rohde, ‘M. Stadius Buscher, Schuld und Schicksal eines hannoverschen Pfarrers‘, 
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amongst arch-Lutherans in the duchies of Braunschweig-Lüneburg had 
its counterpart in Sweden as well: Laurentius Paulinus Gothus, the vice- 
chancellor and archbishop of Uppsala, likewise saw pure Ramism as a 
bulwark against the importation of Aristotelian ethics and metaphysics 
into the Swedish church around 1615.56 Alongside the essentially prag- 
matic German Philippo-Ramists, therefore, some theological purists in 
Germany advocated pure Ramism for dogmatic reasons. The closest 
analogues in early seventeenth-century Germany to Ramist Puritans in 
England, New England, and Transylvania, however, were not strict 
Calvinists but hyperorthodox Lutherans. 


3.111 EXPANSION: RAMISM AND 
THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


If a second consequence of the institutionalization of Ramism in 
Herborn and her daughter academies was to narrow its confessional 
appeal, a third was to broaden its disciplinary range. As Ong himself 
concluded from the bibliographical data, outside Germany ‘the Ramist 
reorganisation of the curriculum tends to affect chiefly the rhetoric- 
dialectic dyad'.57 When Wilbur Samuel Howell proposed to illustrate 
‘how far Ramus’ influence spread beyond the boundaries of logic and 
rhetoric in England, he could therefore advance only a handful of 
grammars and a few works on arithmetic and geometry, all published in 
the brief interval between 1581 and 1594.58 In countries where Ramism 
was introduced (at best) into traditional trivial schools, its influence 
remained virtually confined to grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic. Once 
institutionalized in the expansive gymnasia of north-western Germany, 
however, its influence naturally spread throughout the entire curriculum 
outlined by Ramus and beyond it. German imprints therefore dominated 
the posthumous reprints of Ramus’ other works as completely as his 
dialectic and rhetoric: over 80 per cent of the editions of Ramus’ textbooks 


Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft für niedersächsische Kirchengeschichte, 38 (1933), 234-82; Risse, 
LN, i. 187; Freedman, ‘Diffusion’, 130-1; DJAK, xv/2. 167. For his brother, another 
Ramist, see Pratje, Versuch, 29-32. 


56 Roberts, Gustavus Adolphus, i. 381; Sellberg, ‘Usefulness of Ramism’, 108-9, 112, 
113-14, 117, 122, 123. After Wittenberg and Rostock, Helmstedt was the preferred 
destination for Swedes studying abroad in the early 17th century. 

57 Ong, RMDD, 298. Cf. Moss, Printed Commonplace-Books, 143. 

58 Howell, Logic and Rhetoric, 245-6. To these can be added two further edns. of 
Ramus’ Grammatica latina: STC, nos. 15251.3 (1585) and 15251.7 (1589). 
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on grammar, mathematics, physics, metaphysics, and theology published 
between his death and 1620 appeared in Germany or Basle.5? Piscator 
alone emended and published Ramist textbooks on more disciplines 
during the three years prior to the foundation of Herborn than are to be 
found in the entire English Ramist tradition. 

As Piscator's example shows, moreover, there was a fine line between 
editing Ramus’ works and emending them; and the same continuum 
quickly led teachers in Germany's key Ramist institutions to recast his 
textbooks into semi-independent works—sometimes acknowledging 
Ramus’ contribution or method in their titles, sometimes mentioning 
only the ‘laws of method’ on the title page and reserving Ramus’ name for 
the preface. Bernard Salignac in Korbach and Heizo Buscher in Hanover 
reworked Ramus’ arithmetic in this fashion into surveys reprinted and 
translated in England as well as Germany from 1580 to 1685.60 Freige 
treated solid and plane geometry from Euclid as well as Ramus in a 
form later reworked by Basle's professor of mathematics Peter Ryff, who 
restored the demonstrations which Ramus had notoriously excluded.®! 
More pressing still was the need for an adequate introduction to natural 
philosophy: aside from his highly critical notes on the eight books 
of Aristotle’s physics, Ramus’ only extensive treatments of physics were 
contained in his lectures on Virgil’s Georgica and Bucolica.9? To fill this 
obvious gap, Scribonius published a ‘methodical explication’ of natural 
philosophy ‘according to the laws of logic’ in 1577 which passed through 
over a dozen editions, two of them annotated in Cambridge by Timothy 
Bright, another two in English translation.9? Snell (while still in Marburg) 


59 Cf. Ong, RTT, 32-3, 216-32, 476-8, 482-3, 519-41, 547-61, 565, 570-5, 580-1, 
593-4, 596-7, 637-40, 642, 684—98, 704-5; also 652-60. 

60 Salignac, Arithmeticae libri duo, et algebrae totidem (FrM: Wechel, 1580, 1593); 
Eng. trans. William Bedwell (London, 1616). Buscher, Arithmeticae libri II: logica methodo 
conformati (Helmstedt, 1590, 1591; Hamburg, 1597; FrM: Palthenius, 1600, 1608; 
Wittenberg, 1601, 1607, 1612, 1624; Rostock, 1613; Hanover, 1627; Marburg, 1657); 
further repr. within Scheiblers Philosophia compendiosa (see n. 113 below). On both: 
Verdonk, 115—16, 119—20. 

61 Freige, Quaestiones geometricae et stereometricae in Eucilidis et Rami arowueicoaw 
(Basle, 1583); Ryff, Quaestiones geometricae, in Euclidis et P Rami Erowewoow (FrM: 
Wechel, 1600; FrM, 1621, 1649): both in Verdonk, 229-30; neither in Ong, R77. On Ryff 
(1552-1629): Jöcher, iii. 2334; Matr. Basel, ii. 189. 

62 Cf. Ong, RTI, nos. 473-83, 716 Physics is covered in Ramus’ Scholae in liberales 
artes, 617—828 by reprinting the notes on Aristotle. 

63 Scribonius, Rerum physicarum iuxta leges logicas methodica explicatio (FrM: Wechel, 
1577,1579, 1581; Leipzig, 1581); Eng. trans. (London, 1621, 1631); reworked as Rerum 
naturalium doctrina methodica (Basle, 1583, 1585, 1587, 1595; Lemgo, 1584; London, 
1583); In physicam. . . Scribonii . . . animadversiones Timothei Brighti (Cambridge, 1584; 
FrM: Wechel, 1587). 
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and Freige (in Altdorf) composed further physics textbooks in the 1570s, 
as did Ludwig Lucius in Basle twenty years later.°% 

As the curricula of these German gymnasia expanded beyond Ramus 
‘seven liberal arts’, more or less explicitly ‘Ramist’ works also appeared 
on subjects not treated by the Frenchman himself. As Banosius noted in 
1576, Ramus’ unpublished works on politics, ethics, music, and astron- 
omy had been destroyed during the riots on St Bartholomew's Day four 
years earlier;°° and within a few years textbooks by leading Ramists on 
these and several cognate subjects had begun to appear in Germany. One 
major cluster rounded out the Ramist treatment of the mathematical 
quadrivium. As early as 1580 Scribonius in Lemgo produced a method- 
ical survey of sphaerica which was regularly reprinted for decades there- 
after. Peter Ryff added similar introductions to cosmography in the 
1590s.66 Also in 1580, Friedrich Beurhaus in Dortmund published a 
methodical textbook on music, which was followed by similar works 
from Wesel and elsewhere.97 Ramus himself had commissioned a work 
on optics from his German student Friedrich Reisner which finally 
appeared posthumously in Kassel in 1606 through the patronage of 
Landgraf Moritz the Learned. By that time, Goclenius and a Marburg 
student had outlined the principles of both optics and surveying in 
explicitly Ramist fashion in a lengthy disputation.68 

A second main group of such works covered the chief branches of 
practical philosophy, where once again Ramus extant works were clearly 


64 Snell, Partitiones Physicae, methodi Rameae legibus informatae: exceptae olim ex dictantis 
ejus ore in schola Marpurgensi (Hanau: Antonius, 1594, 1614); Freige, Quaestiones 
physicae, in quibus, methodus doctrinam physicam legitime docendi . . . descripta est (Basle, 
1579, 1585); Lutz, Doctrinae physicae universae epitomica hypotyposis . . . ad verae methodi 
leges composita (Basle, 1597). On Lucius/Lutz (1577-1642), a student of Polanus and 
later professor of logic in Basle, cf. ADB, xix. 354-5; Ong, RTI, no. 623; VD16, L3116; 
and esp. Rother, 'Ramism in Switzerland’, 25-31. 

65 Banosius, ‘Rami vita’, fo. y3'. 

66 Scribonius, /sagoga sphaerica methodice proposita (Lemgo, 1580; repr. under variant 
titles: Lemgo, 1585; FrM: Wechel, 1580, 1581, 1587, 1591, 1593, 1598, 1600). Ryff, 
Sphaera mundi: hoc est, elementa cosmographiae, legibus logicis . . . exposita (Basle, 1594); id., 
Elementa sphaerae mundi, sive cosmographiae (Basle, 1598). 

67 Beurhaus, Evotematum musicae libri duo... vera perspicuaque methodo descripti, ed. 
Freige (Nuremberg, 1580, 1585); id. Musicae rudimenta (Dortmund, 1581); facs. repr. of 
both ed. Walter Thoene (Cologne, 1961, 1960 resp.); cf. Thoene, Friedrich Beurhaus und 
seine Musiktraktate (Cologne, 1959). Jodocus Willich, Brevis introductio in artem musicam: 
pro schola Vesaliensi collecta et methodice disposita (Wesel, 1603). Bernardus Kellius, Musica 
compendium Ramea methodo (n.pl., 1605). 

68 Goclenius (praes.), Nicolaus Chesnecopherus (resp.), Isagoge optica cum... geodaesia. . . 


iuxta auream P Rami methodum concinnata (FrM: Wechel, 1593). Reisner: Ch. 5 n. 157 
below. 
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inadequate.® Freige epitomized ethics in Ramist fashion in Freiburg in 
1574; Scribonius published a similar work for his students in Lemgo ten 
years later; Johann Rhoding (the librarian in Kassel from a distinguished 
Ramist family) added another ethics in 1589; a fourth by Rudolph Snell 
appeared in Herborn in 1592; others followed from the Buscher family in 
Hanover and Hamburg 1601 and 1610; Moritz the Learned published 
yet another in 1604 with help from Goclenius; and further ethics 
appeared from Herborn thereafter.7° Politics received similar treatment, 
most famously in the work of Herborn's Johannes Althusius, which 
declared its debt to Ramist method in its preface and its pedagogical 
intentions in an appended oration on the utility, necessity, and antiquity of 
schools.7! In this general field too German Ramists soon went beyond the 
curriculum explicitly envisaged by Ramus, for instance in the synopsis of 
history prepared by Freige for his Altdorf students in 1580.72 A similar 
process was evident in linguistic studies: Ramus had treated Latin and 
Greek grammar but not the Hebrew necessary in more confessional- 
ized German conditions; so the Norwegian Philippist Konrad Neander 
outlined Hebrew conjugations and accents with the same tabular 
methods he had previously applied to Ramus’ dialectic.73 


69 Ramus’ main work in this field was the Liber de moribus veterum Gallorum (Ong, 
RTT, nos. 500-5), on which see Skalnik, Ramus and Reform, 148-57. 

70 Freige, Quaestiones... logicae et ethicae. In Archigymnasio Friburgensi ad captum 
adolescentum praelectae (Basle, 1574, 1576, 1584); Scribonius, /Philosophia] Ethica... 
ex Aristotele et aliis methodice repetita (n.pl., [1583]; Lemgo, 1584; exp. edn., 1586; 
Basle, 1586, 1588), seorsum excusi Joannis Rodingi Marpurgensis Ethicae libri iii, nunc 
primum in lucem editi (FrM: Wechel, 1589, 1606; Hanau: Antonius, 1593): on 
J. Rhoding/Roding see Strieder, xi. 325. Snell, Ethica... methodo Ramea conscripta, 
appended to his Commenarius in dialecticam P. Rami (Herborn, 1592, 1595; Siegen, 
1597): Kees Meerhoff, ‘Ethica methodo Ramea conscripta, in M.- C. Malenfant and 
S. Vervacke (eds.), ‘Ecrire et conter’: mélanges de rhétorique et d'histoire littéraire du 
xvi* siecle (Montreal, 2003), 1-36. Heizo Buscher, Ethicae Christianae... libri tres... 
methodice conscripti (Lemgo and Hanover, 1601; FrM, 1601). Anton Buscher, Ethicae 
Ciceroniana libri duo... Rameä methodo digesta (Hamburg, 1610; London, 1652). For 
Moritz's ethics see Ch. 5 n. 139 below. Georg Pasor, Ethica Christiana, ex sacris literis 
collecta (Herborn, 1610). Heinrich Gutberleth, Ethicae liber unus: succincta methodo 
conscriptus (Herborn, 1613, 1630). 

71 Althusius, Politica, methodice digesta (Herborn, 1603, 1614, 1625, 1654; Arnhem 
1610, 1617; Groningen, 1610 facs. edn. Aalen, 1961). Cf. Freige, Quaestiones oeconomicae 
et politicae (Basle, 1578). 

72 Freige, Historiae synopsis (Basle, 1580); id. Mosaicus, continens historiam ecclesiasticam. . 
usque ad Mosis mortem (Basle, 1583). 

73 Neander, Tabulae plane novae coniugationum ebraicarum (Wittenberg, 1596); id., 
Plane novus tractatus methodicus, brevis et dilucidus: de omnibus ebraeorum accentibus... Cum 


duabus tabulis (Wittenberg, 1598): VD16, N333-5; Jócher, iii. 839; n. 36 above. 
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Not content even with this expanded arts curriculum, professors 
particularly in Reformed Germany's gymnasia illustria immediately began 
applying Ramist methods to the three higher faculties as well. In the case 
of theology, the classic example is once again provided by Johannes 
Piscator.74 In Heidelberg, Piscator had been converted to Ramism as a 
means, not of expounding the philosophical disciplines in the university, 
but of analysing the works of Cicero in the Paedagogium.75 While teach- 
ing in the gymnasia in Neustadt and Mörs from 1577 to 1584, Piscator 
continued this exegetical tradition, publishing explicitly Ramist ‘dialect- 
ical analyses’ of the epistles of Horace and half a dozen works by Cicero 
alongside his emendations of Ramus basic textbooks.” With the death of 
Olevian in 1587, however, Piscator found himself rector of the young 
Herborn academy and its first professor of theology. As such his primary 
duty was to expound Scripture, and to this task he naturally applied 
the tools he had honed in his exegesis of secular authors. Between 1589 
and 1597 he worked his way steadily through the books of the New 
Testament in exemplary methodical fashion: first he analysed the defini- 
tions, divisions, and logical argument of each chapter in Ramist fashion; 
then he dealt philologically with obscure words and phrases, and theolo- 
gically with difficult teachings; and finally he abstracted points of doctrine 
from these texts and rearranged them in the order of theological common- 
places.”” Between 1601 and 1623 he applied precisely the same method to 
a series of commentaries on all the books of the Old Testament.78 In 1622 
he capped the work with indexes of all the words explicated in the course 


74 For analogous contemporary efforts on a smaller scale see Friedrich Beurhaus, 
Analysis epistolarum et evangeliorum dominicalium | scholastica: ad Rameae logicae 
rationes. . . accommodata (Mülhausen, 1585; Erfurt, 1585, 1596) and the similar work by 
Rupert Erytropilus/Rothut (1594, 1596): VD16, B2359-61, R3317-18. 

75 Piscator, Animadversiones, Ep. ded.’, 6. 

76 For instance Piscator, M. T. Ciceronis de officiis librorum iii analysis dialectica: ad prae- 
ceptiones P. Rami potissimum accomodata (Speyer, 1582). For a fuller list cf. Johann 
Heinrich Steubing, ‘Johann Piscator’, Zeitschrift für historische Forschung, 11 [= ns 5], 4. 
Heft (1841), 98-138, here 137-8; E W. E. Roth, Geschichte und Bibliographie der 
Buchdruckereien zu Speier im XV. und XVI. Jahrhundert (Nieuwkoop, 1966), 71, nos. 2, 3, 
9, 16-17, 34, 44; VD16, C3222, 3235, 3304, 3330, 3595, 3618; H4943. Cf. the similar 
works by Copius, Langius, and Beumler: VD16, C3232, 3329. 

77 The end product is Piscator, Commentarii in omnes libros Novi Testamenti. . . Quibus 
continentur 1. Analysis logica singulorum librorum et capitum. 2. Scholia in singula capita. 3. 
Observationes locorum doctrinae ? singulis capitibus (Herborn, 1613, repr. 1621, 1638, 1658), 
over 1,600 quarto pages. The method employed here is precisely that required of the first 
professor of theology in the Herborn Leges (1609), § iv.1 (ed. Steubing, 279; ed. Zimmer, 16). 

78 Piscator, Commentarii in omnes libros Veteris Testamenti, etc., 4 tomes (Herborn, 
1646; indiv. tomes dated 1643—5), over 2,000 folio pages. For the 37 commentaries on 
individual books of both Testaments previously published separately cf. Steubing, 
"Piscator, 128-31; Nass. Drucke, nos. 1327-408. 
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of the whole exercise; and in 1623 he added a summary of the entire Bible 
composed in verse to aid its memorization by students.79 The result was a 
comprehensive introductory course in exegetical theology firmly founded 
on Ramist method and precisely tailored to the ultimately practical aims of 
Herborn pedagogy: ‘No other commentaries’, a colleague observed, ‘are so 
clear, so brief, so methodical, and so well adapted to educating young 
people quickly and to properly instructing ordinary people, which is the 
ultimate purpose of academic training.'5? The importance of this final 
objective in Piscator's plans is still more evident in his vernacular Bible— 
the first translation of the entire Bible into German by a single person since 
Luther—in which the most basic Ramist analyses are boiled down still 
further in rudimentary accompanying commentaries.?! In bulk, Piscator's 
published commentaries far surpassed Alsted's parallel cursus philosophicus. 
In gestation, their composition was likewise far longer than the two 
decades devoted to writing the Encyclopaedia. If Alsted's Encyclopaedia 
marks the apex of the post-Ramist tradition of synthetic textbooks, 
Piscators complete course of exegetical theology likewise culminates the 
post-Ramist tradition of analytic textual commentaries; and as such 
Piscator's magnum opus naturally travelled alongside Alsted's to the furthest 
corners of the Reformed world. Meanwhile in Basle, the application of 
Ramist method to the exposition of systematic theology culminated in 
1609 in the 4,500 quarto columns of Amandus Polanus von Polansdorf’s 
Syntagma theologiae Christiana, juxta leges methodici conformatum.®? 
Similar efforts were under way amongst Ramist lawyers. From an 
early stage, as Horst Dreitzel has remarked, Ramist method found many 
followers amongst jurists’ in Germany ‘because it offered them an out- 
standing aid in the urgent task of reducing the unwieldy mass of civil 
law material to a readily comprehensible system'.8? From immediately 


79 Piscator, Index in libros Biblicos Veteri Testamenti (Herborn, 1622), over 1,400 8° pp; 
id., Summaria Biblica, sive argumenta in singula capita utriusque testamenti: carmine 
comprehensa (Herborn, 1623). 80 Dasor, Oratio in obitum Piscatoris, 16. 

81 Biblia, trans. Piscator (Herborn, 1604); Anhang des Herbornischen Biblischen wercks, 
2 p. (Herborn, 1610): Nass. Drucke, nos. 241-8; Heinrich Schlosser, Die Piscatorbibel 
(Heidelberg, 1908); Bos, Piscator, 43-68. 

82 A work which fleshed out his Partitiones theologicae juxta naturalis methodi leges 
conformatae (Basle, 1588; rev. edns. 1590, 1599, 1602, 1607, 1610): Staehelin, Polanus, 
62-5, 102-5. Here too Freige had helped break the ice with his Tabulae locorum theologi- 
corum (Basle, 1574). 

83 Dreitzel, Protestantischer Aristotelismus und absoluter Staat, 84. Cf. R. von 
Stintzing, Geschichte der deutschen Rechtswissenschaft, 3 vols. (Munich, 1880-1910; repr. 
Aalen, 1957), i. 145-50, 424-77; Oldrini, La disputa del metodo, 123-223; summarized 
in id., “The Influence of Ramus’ Method on Historiography and Jurisprudence’, 
in Influence of Ramus, 213-27; which should be read in conjunction with Maclean, 
‘Logical Division’. 
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after his encounter with Ramus in 1569, Johann Thomas Freige, a doctor 
of both laws, devoted at least ten works to simplifying legal instruction 
through Ramist means and introduced similar methods in Altdorf, 
though none of these works was regularly reprinted.®* Within two years 
of the foundation of Herborn, Johannes Althusius published a textbook 
on Roman jurisprudence organized according ‘to the Ramist laws of 
method’ which was twice revised and ten times reprinted.55 A host 
of well-known Ramists in Hesse published similar works in the 1580s 
and 1590s.86 Semi-Ramist expositions of medicine were evidently less 
numerous. Scribonius produced such a work from Lemgo in 1584;87 but 
the medical synopses published by Wechel, Corvinus, and Antonius tended 
to be written, not by semi-Ramist professors in Germany's Reformed 
gymnasia, but by eminent court physicians or foreign academics working 
within the methodical traditions of medical writing which antedated 
Ramism.88 By 1600 this flood of textbook literature across the higher 
faculties had nevertheless added yet another pragmatic argument for 
adopting Ramism: as Ramists pointed out in 1603 to the inspectors of 
the academy in Zerbst, 'many good theological, legal, and medical books 
can only be fruitfully read and understood by those who are familiar with 


84 e.g. Freige, Partitiones juris utriusque. . . in tabulas. . . digestio (Basle, 1571). In general 
cf. VD16, F 2552-3, 2567, 2574, 2576-7, 2583-7, 2595-6; A. Mazzacane, Scienza, 
logica ed ideologia nella giurisprudenza tedesca del secolo XVI (Milan, 1971), concerned 
primarily with Freige; Mährle, Academia Norica, 419-25, 550-2. 

85 Althusius, Jurisprudentia Romana...ad leges methodi Rameae conformata (Basle, 
1586, 1589; Herborn, 1588); rev. edn.: Jurisprudentiae Romanae methodice digestae libri 
duo (Herborn, 1592, 1599, 1607, 1623); further recast as Dicaeologicae libri tres, totum et 
universum jus... methodice complectentes (Herborn, 1617, 1618; FrM, 1649; repr. Aalen, 
1967): H. U. Scupin and U. Scheuner (eds.), Althusius-Bibliographie, 2 vols. (Berlin, 
1973), 1. 1-2, 5-6. For Herborn more generally see Georg Schmidt-von Rhein, ‘Zur 
Geschichte der rechtswissenschaftlichen Fakultät der Hohen Schule Herborn’, Nassauische 
Annalen, 97 (1986), 33-43. 

86 Particularly successful was Hieronymus Treutler's Selectae disputationes ad Pandectarum 
juris civilis Justinianei pars I[-III] (17 edns., Marburg, 1592-Cologne, 1688), the Ramist 
pedigree of which is clear from Stintzing, Geschichte der deutschen Rechtswissenschaft, 
i. 466-7. Cf. similar works by Hermann Vultejus (FrM: Wechel, 1586), Bernhard Copius 
(Marburg, 1588), Johann Bilsten (Hanau: Antonius, 1596), and Wilhelm Rhoding 
(Speyer, 1598): VD16, V2809, C5003-4, B5498, R2716 resp. On Vultejus (Alsted's 
distant cousin) see also A. Mazzacane, ‘Umanesimo e sistemazioni giuridiche in Germania 
alla fine della Cinquecento: "equita" e "giurisprudenza" nelle opere Hermann Vultejus’, 
Annali di storia del diritto, 12-13 (1968-9), 257—319. 

87 Scribonius, Idea medicinae secundum logicas leges informandae et describendae 
(Lemgo, 1584; Basle, 1585): VD16, S 5103, 5105-7, 5115. 

88 On these traditions: Maclean, ‘Logical Division’, 239-46. For the works: Evans, 
Wechel Presses, nos. 2, 55, 58, 94, 105, 110, 292, 296; Nass. Drucke, nos. 1083-4, 1144, 
1271; Benzing, ‘Antonius’, nos. 7, 28, 33-4, 41, 289. 
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this [Ramist] teaching? ‘In Germany,’ Ong rightly concluded from 
the bibliographical evidence, ‘Ramist method moves into the uppermost 
branches of the curriculum with a drive which cannot be matched in any 
other country. 9° 

So forceful was this drive, in fact, that it rapidly carried Ramism 
outside the established curriculum altogether. The most striking example 
of the extracurricular application of Ramist method is perhaps its use 
by Andreas Libavius, eventually rector of the Gymnasium Casimirianum 
Academicum in Coburg, to structure his pioneering presentations of 
alchemical doctrine in ‘methodical’ fashion.?! Such ‘systematic’ treatments 
of alchemy assisted, in turn, in the uniquely rapid incorporation of 
chemical medicine into the German university curriculum, which 
occurred for the first time in any European university in Marburg in 
1609.9? In the subsequent decade methodical alchemical literature 
proliferated to such an extent that it began to affect the philosophical 
curriculum as well: by 1620 Alsted could advise students that ‘chemical 
philosophers should also be read [alongside Platonists, Aristotelians, 
Stoics, Lullists, and Ramists], and those especially who treat some parts of 
philosophy methodically’.°3 The extreme form of eclecticism which 
resulted from following such advice became the most striking character- 
istic of the third-generation post-Ramist philosophy practised by Alsted 
himself.?* One could scarcely wish for a clearer corroboration of Ong’s 
conclusion that in Germany, like nowhere else, Ramism spread beyond 
the basic academic curriculum to ‘innumerable other subjects never 
dreamt of in Ramus’ philosophy’.?° 

In one sense, as Ong’s formulation suggests, the application of Ramist 
method across a steadily expanding range of discipline represented a 


89 Castan, Zerbst, 283. 

90 Ong, RMDD, 298; similar verdict in Moss, Printed Commonplace-Books, 143. 

91 On Libavius/Libau (c.1560—1616): NDB, xiv. 441-2; DSB, viii. 309-12; Ong, RTT, 
no. 136; and esp. Owen Hannaway, The Chemists and the Word: The Didactic Origins of 
Modern Chemistry (Baltimore, 1975), esp. 131-51; and more generally Sylvian Matton, 
‘L Alchimie chez les ramistes et semi-ramistes’, Argumentation, 5 (1991), 403-46. 

92 Bruce T. Moran, The Alchemical World of the German Court: Occult Philosophy and 
Chemical Medicine in the Circle of Moritz of Hessen (1572-1632) (Stuttgart, 1991), 50-67; 
id., ‘Moritz of Hesse, Johannes Hartmann, and the Origin of Academic Chemiatria’, 
Bulletin of the History of Medicine, 63 (1989), 225-46; Hotson, Alsted, 53-6. Hartmann 
himself was something of a Ramist, having edited Ramus’ Praefationes for the Marburg 
1599 edn. 93 Cursus, ‘Didactica’, i. 107.6 (cf. Ency., Didactica’, 114.a-b.2). 

94 See Ch. 6.i below. 

95 Ong, RMDD, 298. Note also Alsted's use of post-Ramist methods in expounding the 
Lullian art, the topical and medical arts of memory, and his farragines disciplinarum: 
Hotson, Alsted, esp. 84; below Ch. 6.iii. 
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move beyond Ramus himself. In a deeper sense, however, this expansion 
was simply an expression of the encyclopaedic programme implicit in no 
less than three important aspects of Ramist method. In the first place, one 
of Ramus’ most valid criticisms of the Organon as a logical textbook was 
that it provided no clear body of advice on the application of logic. 
Agricola had begun assembling precepts for the application of logic; but 
the task of actually applying these to the exposition of the whole circle of 
the arts, Ramus insisted, had been left to him.?6 This, according to his 
biographer Nancel, was precisely the purpose of Ramus’ textbooks on 
the seven liberal arts: ‘by means of an entirely new method to set out 
beautifully the whole encyclopaedia. Ramus’ own move into theology 
was allegedly motivated by the same logic: ‘In order to round off the entire 
encyclopaedia, there remained only theology which Ramus strove ‘to 
reduce to that fixed method to which he had previously reduced the other 
arts .?7 The drive to apply logical method would not be satisfied, in other 
words, until it had been applied to the entire circle of the disciplines. 

Secondly, Ramus central claim was not merely that all subjects should 
be treated by means of logical method but that all subjects were best 
treated by one and the same logical method. This claim could only be 
substantiated by demonstrating it in practice: that is, by showing that 
all the disciplines could in fact be treated in a homogeneous manner and 
that this method of exposition was the most satisfying intellectually and 
effective pedagogically. The ‘one and only method’ thus represented a 
standing challenge to any true successor to Ramus to vindicate his master's 
claim by applying his method to fresh disciplines. This also presented 
the opportunity to display one’s learning and ingenuity by doing so: once 
the core subjects of the curriculum had repeatedly been treated method- 
ically, it was only natural that Ramist pedagogues should turn to more 
peripheral subjects for opportunities to display their methodological 
ingenuity. Since Ramist method was designed to reduce disciplines to the 
form in which they could most efficiently and effectively be taught and 
learned, there were strong practical grounds for pursuing this campaign 
as well. 

Thirdly, the core claim of Ramus’ one method implied that these 
formally harmonious treatments of all the individual disciplines should 


96 Ramus, Scholarum dialecticarum seu animadversiones in organum Aristotelis libri XX, 
ed. Piscator (FrM, 1581), iv. 13; discussed in Petersen, 130. 
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ultimately be brought together into a single all-embracing encyclopaedic 
work. Central to Ramus’ method was the principle that the treatment of 
any subject should begin from the most general definitions and divisions 
and proceed to the more specific ones. But the most general definitions 
and divisions were those pertaining not to any individual discipline but to 
learning as a whole. The only completely thoroughgoing application of 
Ramist method, therefore, was the encyclopaedic one, which began by 
defining the principles common to learning as a whole, then divided the 
whole of learning into its constituent disciplines, and finally expounded 
these individual disciplines by means of a single, homogeneous method.?8 
To institutionalize Ramism as the pedagogical foundation of an entire 
academic network was therefore to institutionalize an encyclopaedic 
project. The logical culmination of the firm establishment of Ramist 
method in Herborn was therefore a single, comprehensive, systematically 
integrated, and uniformly organized encyclopaedic presentation of the 
entire curriculum. 

Here too concrete practical imperatives reinforced abstract pedago- 
gical principles. While an academic might excel by pursuing a narrow, 
technical specialism, Ramists emphasized, a man of practical affairs 
required a ‘well-rounded’ education. As Althusius put it in the preface to 
his famous Politica, ‘all arts are unified in practice’.?? In one of the most 
Althusian works produced in Herborn, the law professor Philipp Heinrich 
Hoen elaborated a similar point. A councillor could not content himself 
with a knowledge of law, politics, ethics, and economics but must be 
universally educated. An understanding of theology was indispensable in an 
age dominated by confessional considerations. Geometry was requisite 
for the planning of cities and the design of fortifications; arithmetic 
for financial affairs. The circle of the disciplines which the councillor 
must master closes with rhetoric, dialectic, foreign languages, cosmo- 
graphy, and history. Hoen himself—like Althusius—was testimony to 
the practical advantages to be derived from such encyclopaedic know- 
ledge: after a few years as professor of law in Herborn, he rapidly rose to 
become councillor to the count in Dillenburg, director of the county 
chancellery, diplomat, legal adviser, and privy councillor.!9? Similar views 


98 See further the praecognita discussed in Chs. 4.ii and 5.i below. 

99 Althusius, Politica (3rd edn., Herborn, 1614), preface, 4. 

100 Hoen (1578-1648), Disputationum politicarum liber unus (3rd edn., Herborn, 
1615), 86-9. Alsted’s annotated copy is Wiesbaden HLB, sign. Gs 8420 (Hoenonius II). 
See also Reinhard Schinzer, ‘Philipp Heinrich Hoenonius und die Politik in Herborn’, 
JHKV 23 (1972), 65-79, esp 69; and more generally Notker Hammerstein, 
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are evident in the wide disciplinary range and Ramist pedagogical founda- 
tion of the noble academy established by Moritz the Learned in Kassel 
in 1599, the Collegium Mauritanum. His intention was to produce, not 
perfect scholars, but perfect courtiers, who could combine theoretical 
comprehension with practical facility in a wide variety of useful disciplines: 
modern languages (French and Italian), law, history, geography, math- 
ematics, fortification, heraldry, and genealogy, as well as riding, fencing, 
dancing, and civil conversation. For the effective delivery ofsuch a broad 
and practical curriculum, Ramism was the obligatory method of instruc- 
tion: ‘in docendo Ramea methodo utuntur.'!?! Moritz himself had been 
educated in encyclopaedic fashion—as were the sons and grandsons of 
the founder of the Herborn academy!??—and he apparently planned 
to have his own commonplace book transformed into a post-Ramist 
encyclopaedia in the years around 1600.195 

In consequence of these practical and pedagogical principles, an 
encyclopaedic impulse was uniquely evident in the publication history 
of central European Ramism from the outset. Only in central Europe 
were Ramus textbooks reprinted together as encyclopaedic surveys of the 
trivium, the quadrivium, and the seven liberal arts.!9 Even before the 
foundation of Herborn, Piscator originated its encyclopaedic tradition 
with his emendation of Ramus scholae on the trivium, physics, and meta- 
physics between 1581 and 1583.10 By that time Ramists in Germany 
were already at work on minor encyclopaedias of their own. Within 
months of meeting Ramus in 1568, Freige had published a compact 
survey of the trivium; and in 1582 his Paedagogus outlined no less than 


101 Friedrich, Gelehrtenschulen, 117-27; Holger Thomas Graf, "The Collegium 
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102 Cf. Heiner Borggrefe, ‘Moritz der Gelehrte. Höfische Erziehung und fürstliches 
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öpowos Encyclopaediae (Kassel, 1597) to Jodocus Jungmann (on whom see n. 110 below). 
Alsted’s Compendium grammaticae latinae Mauritio-Philippo-Rameae (Herborn, 1613) 
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(see Ch. 5 n. 139). 

104 Ong, RTT, nos. 684-706 (1569-1627). All the encyclopaedic works listed in Ong, 
RTI (nos. 652—67) were also published in central Europe. 

105 See Ch. 1 n. 108 above. 
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twenty ‘arts’ in the Ramist fashion in some 366 pages.!96 During two 
periods as teacher at the Marburg Paedagogium in the 1570s, Rudolph 
Snell ‘taught the whole cyclopaedia of the arts with great applause’, accord- 
ing to his first biographer; and after publishing individual textbooks on 
most of the main branches of philosophy over the next two decades he 
brought these together into a Philosophiae syntagma of explicitly Ramist 
inspiration.!°7 In 1588 the Kassel schoolmaster Johann Bilsten—another 
leading Ramist from Westphalia—published in Marburg a survey of 
German, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew grammar and no less than sixteen 
other disciplines, based firmly on Ramist method.!08 The same year a 
briefer work by Bernhard Copius outlined the basic divisions structuring 
the whole of philosophy.!?? The Ramist rector in Kassel, Jodocus 
Jungmann, capped a number of encyclopaedic efforts with an extensive 
work demonstrating a general method of genesis, praxis, and analysis 
applicable to every art, faculty, and discipline, though his death in 1599 
delayed publication until the posthumous edition prepared by Rudolph 
Goclenius in 1616.1! In 1600 Goclenius himself presided over a disputa- 
tion outlining the ezcyclopaedia.! Six years later Matthias Martinius 
published the first explicitly 'encyclopaedic work in Herborn, which 
briefly mapped out the full cycle of the philosophical disciplines through 
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108 Bilsten/Bilstenius (of Marsberg): Syntagma Philippo-Rameum artium liberalium 
(Basle, 1588, 1589, 1596, 1607; FrM, 1596): Ong, RTI, nos. 653-7. 

109 Copius, /dea sive partitio totius philosophiae, ex Platone potissimum et Aristotele 
collecta (Marburg, 1588): VD16, C5001-2. 

110 Jungmann, Syntagma artis artium universalis et magnae: methodo generali, ea dexter- 
itate et facilitate admiranda omnium artium, facultatum ac disciplinarum genesin, praxin et 
analysin... olim elaboratum a lodoco lungmanno, nunc vero diligentissime recognitum a 
Rodolpho Goclenius, 2 pts. (FrM and Kassel, 1616), 439 pp.: VD17, 1:044350M. This evi- 
dently drew on Jungmann's Trium logicarum artium praxis, hoc est de exercitatione liber gram- 
maticae, rhetoricae, dialecticae praxin et usum: ex Petri Rami instituto et methodo per analysin 
ac genesin demonstrans (Kassel, 1598); cf. n. 103 above. 

111 Goclenius (praes.), Jonas Petreius (resp.), ÉykvkAorraióe(a sincerioris et Socraticae 
philosophiae (Marburg, 1600): Berlin DSB. On the Ramist connotations of ‘Socratica’ see 
Ch. 6.i (text at n. 61) below. 
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a series of student disputations.!!? In Lutheran Giessen and Marburg, 
Christoph Scheibler produced a semi-Ramist synopsis of eight disciplines 
which was reprinted in Oxford throughout the seventeenth century.!? 
Even once pure Ramism had been diluted—be it with Aristotle, 
Melanchthon, Zabarella, Lull, Descartes, or Bacon—this encyclopaedic 
striving continued to manifest itself wherever the post-Ramist tradition 
was transplanted: with Keckermann in Danzig, with Bisterfeld and János 
Apáczai Csere in Transylvania, with Comenius in Moravia, Poland, and 
Amsterdam, and with Adriaan Heereboord in Leiden, to note only a few 
prominent examples. As late as the early eighteenth century, Samuel 
Johnson was still responding to this distinctively Ramist encyclopaedic 
impulse in America, even while trumpeting his emancipation from both 
Ramism (which had profoundly marked his educational formation) and 
Alsted (whose Encyclopaedia he owned).!!4 

The greatest encyclopaedic work of this post-Ramist tradition would 
need, by reason of its very scope, to be founded in no small part on the work 
of its predecessors. The only practical way to generate a fully compre- 
hensive encyclopaedia would be to draw on the philosophical principles, 
the pedagogical developments, and indeed the most exemplary textbooks 
generated by a network of like-minded colleagues teaching the full range 
of disciplines in semi-Ramist institutions. In composing his Encyclopaedia, 
in fact, Alsted would draw liberally on the products of precisely this 
central European post-Ramist tradition.!!5 But although the encyclopaedic 
impulse underlying this whole tradition unquestionably derived from 
Ramus, the specific pedagogical structure of Alsted's Encyclopaedia came, 
not primarily from the first generation of semi-Ramist pedagogues 
and printers in Herborn and her daughter schools, but from a second 
generation of post-Ramist philosophers and printers operating also in 
Heidelberg and Hanau. 


112 Martinius, Idea methodica et brevis encyclopaediae (Herborn, 1606). On Alsted's 
relation to this project see Hotson, ‘Alsted’s Relations with Silesia’, 23-5, and Ency, fo. 
):(ii". Hartlib also knew the work: HP 22/1/13A, 29/3/30B. 

113 Scheibler, Philosophia compendiosa seu Philosophiae synopsis: exhibens logicae, 
physicae, astronomiae, ethicae, metaphysicae, geometriae, opticae, politicae et oeconomicae 
compendium methodicum; addita est etiam Heizonis Buscher Arithmetica (10 edns., Giessen, 
1618-Oxford, 1685). 

114 Samuel Johnson: His Career and Writings, ed. H. and C. Schneider, 4 vols. (New York, 
1929), ii. 6, 55-186, 201—16, 187-99; Norman S. Fiering, ‘President Samuel Johnson 
and the Circle of Knowledge', William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser. 28 (1971), 199—236. 
The copy of Ency. in Columbia UL (sign. K 030 A17) is inscribed ‘Sa. Johnson 1736 
(1696-1772, the first president of King's College). 

115 See Ch. 5.iii below. 
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Post-Ramist Methods in Reformed 
Universities, 1590-1613 


4.1 BEYOND PHILIPPO-RAMISM: CASMANN, 
TIMPLER, KECKERMANN, AND ALSTED 


In the years preceding the foundation of the Herborn academy, Piscator 
rapidly revised the Ramist textbooks which became the initial basis of 
philosophical instruction there. In the years immediately after the academy 
opened in 1584, Piscator, Althusius, and others poured equal energy 
into the development of a Ramist curriculum for the higher disciplines. 
Yet Herborn’s philosophical syllabus was not rapidly advanced in these 
early years. In part this may have resulted from principle: from Piscator’s 
minimalist approach to philosophical instruction. In part it may have 
been accidental: the result of a rapid turnover of personnel which saw 
Piscator elevated to the first chair of theology upon the death of Olevian 
in 1586, the arch-Ramists Schéner, Crantz, and Germberg abandoning 
Herborn the same year, and the unyielding Scottish Aristotelian Gilbert 
Jack dismissed in 1601.! It may also have been mute testimony to the 
quality of the semi-Ramist textbooks coming out of Dortmund, Lemgo, 
and Korbach in the 1580s and 1590s. Whatever the reason, Herborn did 
not immediately leap into the lead in the production of Ramist, Philippo- 
Ramist, or semi-Ramist textbooks in philosophy. Althusius’ Politica, Johann 
Pincier’s edition of George Buchanan's Sphaera, Georg Pasor's treatment 
of ethics, and Heinrich Gutberleth’s of ethics and physics constitute the 
full range of philosophical textbooks (aside from Ramist dialectics and 


1 Menk, Herborn, 38 n. 19, 41, 211, 296-7. On Jack/Jacchaeus (c.1577-1628): 
Renkhoff, no. 2008; DDP, 487-92; ODNB, xxix. 460. 
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rhetorics) written by Herborn professors and published by Corvinus before 
Alsted’s works began to pour off his father-in-law's press in 1610.2? The 
chief engine in the production of the next generation of philosophical 
textbooks was not to be the Herborn press but that established by 
Wilhelm Antonius in 1593 in nearby Hanau, a Reformed enclave neigh- 
bouring Frankfurt ideally placed to cater for an expanding national and 
international textbook market.? 

Antonius was second only to Wechel in the production of explicitly 
Ramist texts in these years, publishing eight editions of the dialectic, six 
of the rhetoric, eight textbooks on other subjects, and a variety of Philippo- 
Ramist works.4 Nor did he fail to register the application of Ramist 
method within the higher faculties: among the legal writings which 
made up almost a quarter of his production between 1595 and 1604 were 
those of Nicolaus Vigelius, Althusius, and Konrad Pincier; and dominat- 
ing the numerous works by Puritan theologians after 1601 were twenty- 
one editions of William Perkins.5 Yet it was especially as a publisher of 
methodical textbooks in areas of the arts curriculum not treated by Ramus 
himself that Antonius distinguished himself. Even more important was 
his role in producing the new generation of works which pushed the 
development of post-Ramist pedagogy beyond the rough and ready 
Philippo-Ramist compromise. 

A particularly clear indication of this shift, and the centrality of Antonius’ 
editions to it, is the case of metaphysics. Melanchthon and Ramus had 
agreed in banishing metaphysics from the arts curriculum, and the Philippo- 
Ramists therefore eschewed it as well. Yet Antonius published a series of 
landmark textbooks which marked the return of the discipline to the 
Protestant university curriculum: these included the first edition of Daniel 
Cramer's Isagoge in metaphysicam Aristotelis in 1594, the first German text- 
book on the subject, the structure of which was retained in many later texts; 
the first edition of the Synopsis Aristotelis metaphysices by Nicolaus Taurellus 
of Altdorf in 1596, a work of scarcely less importance in the subsequent 


? On the second of these works: I. D. McFarlane, “The History of George Buchanan's 
Sphaera’, in Peter Sharratt (ed.), French Renaissance Studies 1540-70: Humanism and the 
Encyclopedia (Edinburgh, 1976), 194-212, esp. 204-6. The last is Gutberleth, 
Physicae. . . compendiosa institutio, accuratà methodo conscripta (Herborn, 1613, 1623) 

? Numbers in parentheses in the following notes refer to Benzing, Antonius. 

4 See Benzing’s index under ‘Ramus’ and the revised versions by Piscator (46, 62). 
Philippo-Ramist works include those by Bilsten (2, 19, 296), Casmann (20, 112, 179), 
Beurer (67), Theodor Vietor in Marburg (85), and Philipp-David Pareus in Neustadt 
(237). C£. also nos. 35, 96, 192, 370. 

5 Konrad Pincier (1569-1635) was Alsted's mothers second cousin: cf Jócher, 
iii. 1573; Henseling, "Pintzier', 195. 
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development of German metaphysics; four editions of the Metaphysicae 
systema methodicum of Clemens Timpler from 1604 onward, the most 
original metaphysics textbook produced in Reformed Germany; James 
Cheynes Analysis et scholia in Aristotle’s metaphysics as revised by the 
Zurich-born Ramist rector of the Hanau academy, Johann Rudolph Lavater, 
in 1607; and three editions of Bartholomäus Keckermann’s posthumous 
Scientiae metaphysicae compendiosum systema of 1609.6 

The quality and originality of Antonius’ philosophical textbooks were 
matched by their quantity and range: he printed mathematical textbooks 
on arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, cosmography, geography, and optics;7 
several multi-volume surveys of natural philosophy as well as cursory 
treatments of physics;? general introductions to practical philosophy, 
separate treatises on ethics, politics, oeconomia, and five different historical 
textbooks;? as well as a variety of grammars, logics, rhetorics, and two 
polyglot lexica.!° While Antonius and his heirs (like Corvinus in Herborn) 
printed scarcely any classical editions of even the most elementary kind, !! 
methodical philosophical textbooks account for one third of their entire 
production, and for over half of their publications after 1605. The 
Wechels, by contrast, produced only about twenty different philosophical 
textbooks beyond their editions and revisions of Ramus—roughly 5 per cent 
of their total known production.!? The contrast with Heidelberg’s 


$ Timpler (221, 255, 340, 382) and Keckermann (261, 302, 401) are discussed below; 
Cramer (24), Taurellus (63), Cheyne, and Lavater (225) in Ch. 5.iii. On this revival cf. 
Max Wundt, Die deutsche Schulmetaphysik des 17. Jahrhunderts (Tübingen, 1939); Walter 
Sparn, Wiederkehr der Metaphysik (Stuttgart, 1976). 

7 Keckermann on mathematics (385, 415), astronomy (310, 346), and geography 
(311, 327, 379); Gigas, Enchiridion sphaericum (368); Ortelius, Thesaurus geographicus 
(318): for the latter two see Ch. 5.iii below. 

8 Notably Casmanns two-volume Psychologia and Somatologia anthropologica (21, 53); 
Snell's Partitiones physicae (35, 370); Timpler's three-volume Physicae systema methodicum 
(211, 240, 241, 269, 291, 352, 422); and Keckermann's Disp. philo. (213, 300) and 
Systema physicum (328, 386, 424). 

9 Scribonius and Rhoding’s ethics (12). Walter Donaldson, Moralis disciplinae summa 
(275). Matthäus Wesenbeck, Oeconomia (200, 371), plus 20 edns. of 10 works by Timpler 
and Keckermann. On history: Beurer (17, 89, 109, 259), Pezel (159), Sleidan (253), and 
Keckermann (279). 

19 Thirty of these are by Keckermann alone. The lexica are nos. 129 and 383. 

11 Terence, Adelphi (14); Senecae Sententiose dicta, ex libri eius. . . excerpta (84); John 
Case on Aristotles Oeconomia (92); Beurer's edn. of Cornelius Nepos, Tirus Pomponius 
Atticus (105); Horace, Poemata (277). Corvinus likewise produced scarcely anything closer 
toa classical edition than Piscator's Ramist analyses of Cicero: cf. Nass. Drucke, nos. 206—7, 
338, 345-6. 

12 Evans, Wechel Presses, 54-75. Prominent are the works of the Ramist Scribonius 
(Evans, nos. 24, 34, 101, 169, 191) and John Case (nos. 114, 115, 230, 235). See also 
nos. 10, 50, 100, 128, 138, 146, 240, 286, 369. 
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humanist printers is greater still.13 If Wechel was the key printer of the 
Ramist and Philippo-Ramist stages of the German post-Ramist tradition, 
Antonius was even more successful in cornering the lucrative market for 
the wave of textbooks which followed them. 

Antonius achieved his remarkable predominance chiefly by produ- 
cing the works of the three most important writers of post-Ramist 
philosophical textbooks in the years immediately before Alsted: the early 
writings of Otto Casmann and (thanks to imperial privileges acquired 
in 1608) virtually the entire mature production of Clemens Timpler 
and Bartholomäus Keckermann.!4 Biographically, Casmann, Timpler, 
Keckermann, and Alsted form a tidy little group. Before becoming rector of 
the gymnasium in Stade which Alsted’s great-uncle had helped to refound, 
Casmann was professor of philosophy at Steinfurt.!5 After failing to gain 
promotion in Heidelberg, Timpler succeeded him there in 1595.16 Timpler 
presided over Keckermann’s metaphysical disputation in Heidelberg 
in 1593 and his teaching of logic inspired Keckermann with the idea of 
writing ‘a more complete and accurate treatise of the art’.!7 Finally, after 
Keckermanns return to Danzig, the rapid composition of his own philo- 
sophical works, and his premature death, Alsted was instrumental in 
publishing the first complete collection of his philosophical writings, the 
Systema systematum of 1613.18 Like the Ramists and Philippo-Ramists of 
the preceding phase, therefore, none of these four spent his most fruitful 


15 See Wilhelm Port, Hieronymus Commelinus 1550-1597 (Leipzig, 1938); Hans-Dieter 
Dyroff, ‘Gotthard Vógelin. Verleger, Drucker, Buchhändler 1597-1631’, Archiv für die 
Geschichte des Buchwesens, 4 (1963), 1130-423. 

14 On 26 May 1608 Antonius acquired a privilege for Timpler’s writings (Freedman, 
Timpler, 526 n. 50) and evidently one for Keckermann as well, for all Hanau edns. of new 
works by Keckermann after this date also claim imperial privileges. 

15 Mahnke, ‘Rektor Casmann’, here 192-3. Fuller bibliography in Pratje, Versuch, ii. 
17-25. Casmann’s Somatologia (FrM, 1598) and Alsted’s Systema physicae harmonicae 
(Herborn, 1612) are both dedicated to the latter's great-uncle, Ludwig Pincier (Henseling, 
‘Pintzier’, 191), who supported Casmann in Stade. 

16 Freedman, Timpler, 28-32, 54. 

17 KO, i. 135F describes Timpler as ‘amicus meus magna observantia colendus, qui et 
ipse Organon Aristotelis in elegantem epitomen redegit, et compendium Logicae in 
Academia Heidelbergensi privatim praelegit, quod nobis ad pleniorem et exactiorem artis 
methodum constituendam et stimulum addidit, et adminiculum suppeditauit’. The thesis 
is De veritate doctrina metaphysica certis thestbus comprehensa (Heidelberg, 1593). Timpler 
likewise described Keckermann as ‘discipulus olim meus, et amicus intimus (Freedman, 
Timpler, 472 n. 47). 

18 See Ch. 4.iii. Timpler and Alsted were in fact distant marital relations: in 1605 Timpler’s 
brother-in-law Christoph Deichmann married the daughter of Hermann Vultejus, with 
whom Alsted was related through two separate bloodlines. Cf. Freedman, Timpler, 40-1, 92, 
482; J. Plitt, Nachrichten von der Oberhessischen Stadt Wetter und denen daraus abstammenden 
Gelehrten (FrM, 1769), 227, 281-6; Henseling, "Pintzier, 180, 198. Both Vultejus and 
Deichmann corresponded with Alsted (Ep. Alsted, fos. 37-8, 149, 153, 165, 177, 178). 
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years teaching at a fully-fledged university. It was in the disparate Reformed 
gymnasia illustria that the third wave of semi-Ramist philosophical text- 
books in Germany were produced. Rather like Copius and the earliest 
German Ramists, however, all four of these figures were fostered by the 
doyen of academic philosophers in Reformed Germany in this period, 
the eclectic Rudolph Goclenius the Elder at the University of Marburg.1? 

If, as many writers agree,?° these four philosophers constitute some- 
thing of a school, there is less consensus on what school they represent. 
Contemporaries themselves display little agreement on this point. Timpler, 
for instance, was called a Peripatetic by one contemporary, ‘a consistent 
yet unfortunate enemy of Peripatetic philosophy’ by another, while a third 
grouped him with Philippo-Ramists who despite their public disapproval 
of Ramus and praise for Aristotle tended to overuse the former's doctrines 
and misuse the latter's.?! While seventeenth-century sources are perhaps 
more consistent in calling Keckermann the chief of those who ‘mixt 
Aristotle and Ramus, they disagree widely in their descriptions of that 
mixture;?? and modern scholars have applied a wide spectrum of terms to 
him, ranging from semi-Ramist or ‘mixt’ to Philippist, anti-Ramist, and 
strict Aristotelian.?3 Even detailed modern studies have failed to untangle 


1? Casmann was converted to Protestantism ‘e tenebris Pontificiis by Goclenius in 
Kassel and followed him from there to Marburg (Mahnke, ‘Rektor Casmann’, 190-1). 
A testimonial by Goclenius was prefaced to Casmann’s Psychologia anthropologica (FrM, 
1604), fos. A6'-8'. Goclenius also wrote a laudatory preface to the Ist edn. of Timpler's 
Metaphysicae systema methodicum (Steinfurt, 1604), added a commentary to the 2nd edn. 
(Hanau: Antonius, 1606), and enlarged the commentary for the 3rd edn. (Hanau, 1608): 
Freedman, Timpler, 92-3, 746, 748, 752. On 15 Sept. 1601 Keckermann dined in 
Frankfurt with Goclenius, who suggested the dedication of the Systema logicae to Moritz 
of Hesse-Kassel: Dézsi, Molnár, 33; KO, i. 541-4. Keckermann regarded Goclenius as the 
most important German logician of the 1590s and discussed seven of his works in his 
history of logic, more than any other recent logical authority: KO, i. 233G-1. Goclenius in 
turn resolved Keckermann’s Systema logicae into 'Ramist tables (see n. 144 below). Alsted 
cites praeceptor noster Coclenius [sic] in Syst. mnem. maius, i. 283 and derived important 
impulses from him (see 230-1 below), as well as the anagrammatical nickname ‘Sedulitas’, 
included in Goclenius epigram in Cursus, ii. 770; Ency., fo. ):(5* and p. 552.b.9. 

20 See for instance Wundt, Schulmetaphysik, 69, 78, 80-3; Risse, LN i. 477; Howell, 
Logic and Rhetoric, 283-4, 303, 312; Schmidt-Biggemann, Topica universalis, 71; Lohr and 
Schmitt in CHRP, 632-8, 803. 

21 Syst, mnem. maius, ii. 171; Freedman, Timpler, 181. 

22 Particularly savage is Joannes Scharfius, Institutiones logicae (Wittenberg, 1632), 32. 
Cf. Robert Sanderson, Logicae artis compendium (2nd rev. edn., Oxford, 1618), 122-3; 
and the sympathetic Franco Burgersdijk, /nstitutionum logicarum libri duo (Leiden, 1626), 
fo. **2^^*; quoted in Howell, Logic and Rhetoric, 303, 310; Risse, ZN, i. 517. Brucker, 
Historia critica philosophiae, 1V. i. 767-8, calls Keckermann a syncretist. 

23 For instance Beck, Early German Philosophy, 117, calls Keckermann and Alsted 'Ramists 
or Semi-Ramists'; Moltmann, ‘Bedeutung des Ramus’, 301, designates Keckermann Ramus 
‘schärfster, reformierter Kritiker’; while Petersen, 126, 139, 308, calls him ‘ein unbedingter 
Verehrer Melanchthons’, a ‘strenger Aristoteliker’, and an Altaristoteliker‘. 
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the welter of influences bearing on them. Joseph Freedman’s exhaustive 
compilation of Timpler’s sources yielded no characterization of his 
philosophy more specific than ‘highly eclectic’ and ‘independent’.*4 After 
rejecting chronological, geographical, and confessional categories as irrel- 
evant to understanding Alsted’s philosophy, Walter Michel could provide 
no better characterization of it than the Herborner’s own self-image: ‘It is 
our practice’, Alsted wrote, ‘to fly like bees to all the flowers and, omitting 
the poison, to collect the honey in the beehive. 25 Yet far from identifying 
a distinctive characteristic of Alsted’s philosophy, this simply rehearses a 
classical trope repeated endlessly by practitioners of the Renaissance 
commonplace tradition.”® 

A better first impression can be acquired by assembling the passing 
glimpses of these four philosophers obtained from the histories of a 
dozen disciplines; for most of the contributions with which they have 
been credited to date resulted from their common endeavour to develop 
the methodological ideas of Ramus, to blend them with those of Aristotle, 
Zabarella, and others, and to apply them across the curriculum. Most 
obvious is the case of their logical writings, which were instrumental 
in developing such concepts as ‘method’, ‘system’, ‘encyclopaedia’, 
and ‘mathesis universalis'.?7 Their metaphysical innovations likewise 
originated in their attempt to lay the groundwork for a unified 
encyclopaedia, a project which gave rise to or reapplied such terms as 


24 Freedman, Timpler, 125-80; id., ‘Diffusion’, 111-16; id., ‘Aristotelianism and 
Humanism in Late Reformation German Philosophy: The Case of Clemens Timpler’, 
in Manfred Fleischer (ed.), The Harvest of German Humanism (St Louis, 1992), 
213-32. 

25 Michel, Alsted und die Tradition, 1-12; quoting Alsted, Clavis artis Lullianae, fo. A3'. 

2° On its origin see J. von Stackelberg, ‘Das Bienengleichnis. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der literarischen Imitatio, Romanische Forschungen, 68 (1956), 271-93; on 
its application see Moss, Printed Commonplace-Books, 12, 13, 18, 30, 31, 32, 87, 105, 
114, 139, 146, 165, 191, 212, 232, 237. Alsted repeats it in the Panacea philosophica, 
43; Theatrum scholasticum, 10; Thesaurus chronologiae (Herborn, 1624), 300; (1628), 
460. It is applied by Goclenius to Alsted in his epigram in Ency., fo. ):(v'; and 
to Keckermann in Adam Rassius, Vindiciae systematis logici Keckermanni (Hanau: 
Antonius, 1611), 72. 

27 Cf. for instance Gilbert, Renaissance Concepts of Method, esp. 213-20; Otto 
Ritschl, System und systematische Methode (Bonn, 1906), ch. 2; Risse, LN, i. 482; Rossi, 
Clavis universalis, 199-203; Jürgen Henningsen, ‘ “Enzyklopädie”. Zur Sprach- und 
Bedeutungsgeschichte eines pädagogischen Begriffs‘, Archiv für Begriffgeschichte, 10 
(1966), 271-362, here esp. 288-92; Giovanni Crapulli, Mathesis universalis: genesi di 
un'idea nel XVI secolo (Rome, 1969), 125-43, 243-71; Ulrich Dierse, Enzyklopädie. Zur 
Geschichte eines philosophischen und wissenschaftlichen Begriffs (Bonn, 1977), 18-20; Cesare 
Vasoli, Lenciclopedismo del seicento (Naples, 1978), 14, 15, 22-9 et passim; Robinet, Aux 
sources de l'esprit cartesien, 163-8. 
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archelogia’, “hexilogia’, and ‘technologia’.28 At a slightly lower level, 
they have been credited with important work in defining the boundaries 
between disciplines, notably in Keckermann’s careful differentiation 
of the historical from the scientific disciplines,?? of theology from 
philosophy,*? ethics,! politics,3? and geography.33 Having thus estab- 
lished the general architecture of the encyclopaedia, they applied their 
methodological principles to established learning in new ways, as in 
Keckermann’s famous application of the analytic method to theology.>% 
Still more numerous were their contributions to establishing the internal 
structure of individual disciplines. Goclenius and Alsted collected into 
the discipline of ‘cosmologia or ‘cosmographia’ material prefatory to 


28 Wundt, Schulmetaphysik, 229-39; Lohr in CHRP, 631-8. On the term ‘technologia’, 
see Timpler, Metaphysicae systema methodicum, chs. 1-4; Ong, RMDD, 145, 197, 353 n. 4; 
William Ames, Technometry, trans. Lee Gibbs (Philadelphia, 1979), esp. 18-40; Charles 
H. Lohr, ‘ “Technologia”: The Calvinist Theory of Science in the Renaissance’, in Gregorio 
Piaia (ed.), La presenza dell'aristotelismo padovano nella filosofia della prima modernità 
(Rome, 2002), 123-32. 

29 E. Menke-Glückert, Die Geschichtsschreibung der Reformation und Gegenreformation. 
Bodin und die Begründung der Geschichtsmethodologie durch Bartholomäus Keckermann 
(Osterwieck and Harz, 1912), esp. ch. 7; A. Klempt, Die Säkularisierung der universal- 
historischen Auffassung (Göttingen, 1960), 46-7, 71-3; Arno Seifert, Cognitio historica. 
Die Geschichte als Namengeberin der frühneuzeitlichen Empirie (Berlin, 1976), 94-104, 
106—13 et passim. 

30 R.A. Muller, ‘Vera philosophia cum sacra theologia nusquam pugnat: Keckermann 
on Philosophy, Theology and the Problem of the Double Truth’, SCJ, 15 (1984), 
341-65. 

31 Cf. A. Schweizer, ‘Die Entwicklung des Moralsystems in der reformierten Kirche’, 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 23/1 (Hamburg, 1850), 5-70, here 45-50, 51-3, 64; 
Wilhelm Gass, Geschichte der christlichen Ethik, 3 parts (Berlin, 1881-7), ii. 131-6; and the 
Whiggish version in Piotr Szydłowski, ‘Walka Bartłomieja Keckermanna (1572-1609) 
o niezależność etyki od teologii [B. K.s Struggle for the Liberation of Ethics from 
Theology]’, Euhemer, 13 (1969), 69-79. 

32 Friedrich Goedeking, Die ‘Politik’ des Lambertus Danaeus, Johannes Althusius 
und Bartholomäus Keckermann (diss. Heidelberg; unpublished typescript), esp. Teil 
E.4—5. 

33 Cf Manfred Büttner, ‘Die Emanzipation der Geographie zu Beginn der 17. 
Jahrhunderts’, Sudhoffs Archiv, 59 (1975), 148-64 and the minor variations of it pub- 
lished in Geographische Zeitschrift, 63 (1975), 1-12; Zeitschrift für Religion- und 
Geistesgeschichte, 28 (1976), 123-32; and Neue Zeitschrift für systematische Theologie und 
Religionsphilosophie, 18 (1976), 209—24. 

54 Mentioned in ADB, xv. 518; NDB, xi. 388—9; discussed at length in Paul Althaus, 
Die Prinzipien der deutschen reformierten Dogmatik im Zeitalter der aristotelischen 
Scholastik (Leipzig, 1914), 18-67; Otto Ritschl, Dogmengeschichte des Protestantismus, 
iii (Leipzig, 1926), 270-81; Hans Emil Weber, Der Einfluß der protestantischen 
Schulphilosophie auf die orthodox-lutherische Dogmatik (Darmstadt, 1969), 20 ff.; Otto 
Weber, ‘Analytische Theologie. Zum geschichtlichen Standort des Heidelberger 
Katechismus’, Heidelberger Jahrbücher, 7 (1963), 33-44; Neuser, ‘Die calvinistischen 
Ramisten’, 324-7. 
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both astronomy and geography.2? Keckermann originated and Alsted 
helped disseminate the notion of 'geographia generalis, a concept 
crucial for the development of geography as a scientific rather than a 
purely descriptive discipline.3° Alsted helped propagate the term 'gram- 
matica generalis, the importance of which has been emphasized by 
Noam Chomsky and his critics.37 Goclenius, Alsted, and other members 
of this tradition developed and circulated the distinction between 
‘metaphysica generalis’ and ‘specialis’ and various divisions of the latter 
such as ‘ontologia’, ‘psychologia’, pneumatica’, and ‘'theosophia’.38 All 
of these examples result from proceeding systematically from the most 
general characteristics of a subject by means of dichotomous distinc- 
tions to its particulars in the method advocated by Ramus.?? In sum, 
these philosophers share a preoccupation with method and pedagogy 
far stronger than their interest in most of the substantial issues pertaining 


35 Goclenius, Cosmologiae seu spherae mundi descriptionis, hoc est astronomiae 
et geographiae rudimenta (Marburg, 1599; Lemgo, 1603); Alsted (praes.), Samuel Gessinius 
(resp.), Cosmologia (Herborn, 1611: in Zurich ZB); Alsted, Methodus mathematicorum 
(1612), lib. iv: "Cosmographia’,148-52; Cursus, ‘Cosmographia’, i. 969-84; Ency., 954-062. 
This innovation was controversial: the principal mathematician of the Hartlib circle, John 
Pell, sharply questioned its utility: London BL Add. MS 4407, fos. 197-8. 

36 Manfred Büttner, Die Geographia generalis vor Varenius (Wiesbaden, 1973), 172-205; 
id., 'Keckermann und die Begründung der allgemeinen Geographie’, in E. Meynen (ed.), 
Geographie heute: Einheit und Vielfalt (Wiesbaden, 1973), 63-9; Büttner, ‘Bartholomäus 
Keckermann 1572-1609’, in Geographers: Biobibliographical Studies (London, 1978), 
ii. 73-9; Rainer Kastrop, ‘Das geographische Werk des Johann Heinrich Alsted und Abraham 
Gólnitz, in Büttner (ed.), Wandlungen im geographischen Denken von Aristoteles bis Kant 
(Paderborn, 1979), 173-88. See the still more general and illuminating treatment by Robert 
Mayhew, ‘Geography, Print Culture and the Renaissance’, History of European Ideas, 27 
(2001), 349-69. 

37 Cf. Vivian Salmon’s review of Chomsky’s Cartesian Linguistics (New York, 1966) in 
Journal of Linguistics, 5 (1969), 165-87; Hans Aarsleff, "The History of Linguistics and 
Professor Chomsky’, Language: Journal of the Linguistic Society of America, 46 (1970), 
570-85, here 573-4; Herbert E. Brekle in Thomas A. Sebeok (ed.), Historiography of 
Linguistics, 2 vols. (The Hague, 1975), i. 314; G. A. Padley, Grammatical Theory in Western 
Europe, 1500-1700: The Latin Tradition (Cambridge, 1976), 184, 216; and id., Trends in 
Vernacular Grammar, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 1985), i. 248-50, 337, 339. 

38 Ernst Vollrath, ‘Die Gliederung der Metaphysik in eine metaphysica generalis und 
eine metaphysica specialis', Zeitschrift für philosophische Forschung, 16 (1962), 258-84. 
On ‘psychologia’, see also H. Schüling, Bibliographie der psychologischen Literatur des 16. 
Jahrhunderts (Hildesheim, 1967), 7; Mahnke, ‘Rektor Casmann’, 184; Pierre Labrousse, 
Le Grand Dictionnaire du XIX siècle (Paris, 1867), iii. 494. Wundt, Schulmetaphysik, 170, 
cites Alsted's Cursus (1620) as the first use in Germany of ‘pneumatica as a separate science; 
but cf. KO, iii. 120 (1602); Martinius (Ch. 6 n. 76 below); Alsted, Philosophia restituta 
(1612), 375, 377, 398, 400. 

3» Alsted, Philosophia restituta, 397: ‘omnes disciplinae duas habent partes, communem 
scilicet et propriam, seu, quod idem est, generalem et specialem.” Cf. Cursus, i. 97, 99.6; 
Ency., 65.2.5; Timpler, Technologia, cap. 2 $ 2: ‘An ars liberalis recte distribuantur in 
generalem et specialem; Ong, RMDD, 205. 
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to particular philosophical disciplines. While such methodological 
interests are not unique to them in this period, their intimate con- 
fessional affiliation, shared Ramist background, repeated personal 
encounters, mutual influences, and the consequent close formal resemb- 
lance of their works seem to justify regarding them as a ‘school’. 

The precise designation of that ‘school’ nevertheless raises difficulties. 
‘Ramism’ in the strict sense is best reserved for proponents of the 
Frenchman's doctrine in more or less its original form. The term ‘Philippo- 
Ramism' most accurately refers to a subsequent stage which sought merely 
to fashion the dialectics of Ramus and Melanchthon into pedagogically 
viable synthesis. Casmann, Timpler, Keckermann, and Alsted clearly pro- 
ceeded further still both in attempting to formulate fresh sets of methodical 
principles from Ramus, Aristotle, and others and in applying these to the 
entire encyclopaedia. The term ‘semi-Ramist’ captures more satisfactorily 
their collective debt, not primarily to the superficial idiosyncrasies of 
Ramus dialectic and rhetoric, but to some of his fundamental assumptions, 
objectives, and principles. Moreover, they are all 'post-Ramist philosophers 
in the sense not only that they derived abstract principles from the French 
pedagogue but also that they responded to a concrete pedagogical situation 
created by the percolation of Ramism throughout the gymnasia and 
academies of Reformed Germany. As this constant evolution of both philo- 
sophical principles and pedagogical circumstances indicates, the develop- 
ments resulting from the institutionalization of Ramism in Germany are 
best conceptualized not as a static and abstract philosophical ‘school’ but 
as a steadily unfolding, concrete pedagogical ‘tradition’. 

All of these observations apply above all to Keckermann, the member of 
this group who broke most decisively with Ramus, who most substantially 
altered the post-Ramist tradition in doing so, who struck the crucial blow 
in the battle between high humanism and methodical pedagogy, and who 
most clearly influenced virtually all the subsequent stages of the post-Ramist 
tradition both inside and outside Germany. The general trajectory of the 
German post-Ramist tradition, the philosophical structure of Alsted's 
Encyclopaedia, and indeed the international ramifications of the German 
post-Ramist tradition cannot properly be understood without carefully 
considering the career and thought of Bartholomäus Keckermann.*° 


40 The most substantial discussions of Keckermann are W. H. van Zuylen, 
Bartholomáus Keckermann. Sein Leben und Werk (Leipzig, 1934), which is confined largely 
to his theology, and Bronisław Nadolski, Życie i działalność naukowa uczonega gdańskiego 
Barthlomieja Keckermanna (Torun, 1961), which briefly summarizes each of his writings. 
Particularly valuable for its bibliography and archival references is Joseph S. Freedman, 
"The Career and Writings of Bartholomew Keckermann’, Proceedings of the American 
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4.ii ‘METHODICAL PERIPATETICISM': 
HEIDELBERG AND KECKERMANN’S 
SYSTEMA, 1590-1601 


Keckermann was born in Danzig (Gdansk), a Hanseatic city vying with 
Vienna as the most populous in east-central Europe. Its prosperity 
derived from its commercially strategic position in the Vistula delta, con- 
trolling with the much smaller nearby Elbing (Elblag) easy commercial 
traffic between the vast hinterland of the river and the increasingly busy 
sea lanes of the Baltic. Politically it shared with Elbing and Thorn (Torun) 
the status of semi-independent city within the Polish fief of Royal Prussia. 
Confessionally these three cities anchored the north-easternmost exten- 
sion of the Reformed community in central Europe.*! As in other ter- 
ritories to the south and west, the Reformed tradition in Polish Prussia 
had grown from Philippist roots; but by the time of Keckermann’s birth 
around 1572 this loose and broad consensus was disintegrating.*? As a 
schoolboy, he found himself on the upper side of a growing gulf between 
Reformed magistrates and Lutheran populace. His father, both merchant 
and schoolmaster, was an archetypal Danzig Calvinist. His uncle Joachim 
so enraged the populace by his outspoken preaching against the Lutheran 
elements in the city’s ecclesiastical settlement that he was forced by a mob 


Philosophical Society, 141 (1997), 305-64; repr. in his Philosophy and the Arts. A near 
contemporary ‘Vita Keckermanni' is included in Adam, Vitae philos., 499—502, written by 
Keckermann’s colleague in Heidelberg and drawing on David Pareus, Oratio de Jesuitarum 
strophis circa canonem Scripturarum ((Heidelberg], 1602), 30-5. The most sustained 
accounts of the logical and methodological core of his oeuvre include Gilbert, Renaissance 
Concepts of Method, 214-20; Risse, LN, i. 443—50 et passim; Schmidt-Biggemann, Topica 
universalis, 89-100; and Cesare Vasoli's valuable “Logica ed "enciclopedia" nella cultura 
tedesca del tardo Cinquecento e del primo Seicento: Bartholomaeus Keckermann’, in 
V. M. Abrusci et al. (eds.), Arti del convegno internazionale di storia della logica (Bologna, 
1983), 97-116. A general contextualized account is lacking, though see now Lutz 
Dannebergs substantial contribution, ‘Kontroverstheologie, Schriftauslegung und Logik 
als "donum Dei": Keckermann und die Hermeneutik auf dem Weg in die Logik’, in Sabine 
Beckmann and Klaus Garber (eds.), Kulturgeschichte Prenbens königlich polnischen Anteils 
in der Frühen Neuzeit (Tübingen, 2005), 435-563. 


^! In general, Paul Simson, Geschichte der Stadt Danzig, 4 vols. (Danzig, 1912-18; repr. 
Aalen,1967). On the political dimension: Karen Friedrich, The Other Prussia: Royal 
Prussia, Poland and Liberty, 1569-1772 (Cambridge, 2000). On the confessional: Michael 
G. Miiller, “Zur Frage der Zweiten Reformation in Danzig, Elbing und Thorn), in Schilling 
(ed.), Die reformierte Konfessionalisierung, 251-65; id., Zweite Reformation und städtische 
Autonomie im Königlichen Preußen. Danzig, Elbing und Thorn in der Epoche der 
Konfessionalisierung (1557-1660) (Berlin, 1997). 

42 The precise dates of Keckermann’s birth and death are not known: see Ephraim 
Praetorius, Athenae Gedanenses (Leipzig, 1713), 46-50; Freedman, ‘Keckermann’, 326-8. 
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to flee for his life in disguise from his own house and later to abandon 
Danzig altogether for Thorn and eventually the Palatinate.*3 

Little is known about the instruction given in the Danzig gymnasium 
during these years;44 but by his own account Keckermann was a member 
of the generation of central European Protestant students who began their 
university studies equipped with Ramist dialectic rather than Aristotelian 
logic. In 1590 he matriculated in Wittenberg, during its final brief 
Philippist period, and ‘in Wittenberg University’, he wrote ten years later, 
‘commentaries on Aristotle’s Organon were taught privately by Daniel 
Claepius, my first teacher of Aristotelian philosophy. To him I owed my 
first apprehension of the defects and errors of the Ramist method in 
which I had been steeped.'45 Previously Keckermann had despised every- 
thing Aristotelian. Thereafter, he wrote, he thanked God, ‘Who then 
freed me, and graciously led me from those sandy, arid, and almost com- 
pletely barren deserts of the ancient and modern Stoics [the Ramists are 
meant] into those most pleasant, truly spring-like, and florid meadows of 
the Peripatetics.’4° Keckermann’s conversion to Peripateticism marked 
another crucial stage in the evolution of the post-Ramist tradition, and 
the circumstance of this conversion therefore merit careful investigation. 

Like most such accounts of sudden conversions, these two were written 
many years later; and the development of Keckermanns studies over the 
ensuing decade successively reveals three basic reasons for this change. 
The first, evident already in Wittenberg, is that it was not the pure 
Aristotle to which Keckermann was introduced in Wittenberg, but an 
Aristotle methodized by recourse to Zabarella. The ‘analyses’ of Aristotle 
offered in Claepius’ lectures, in fact, were conveniently abbreviated 
versions of Zabarellas commentaries on the Posterior Analytics, which 


43 Christoph Hartknoch, Preußische Kirchen-Historie (FrM and Leipzig, 1686), 
ii. 736-51; Müller, Zweite Reformation, 89 n. 240; Georg Biundo, Die evangelischen 
Geistlichen der Pfalz seit der Reformation (Neustadt an der Aisch, 1968), no. 2570. 

44 No information on this question is contained in Theodor Hirsch, Geschichte des 
academischen Gymnasiums in Danzig (Danzig, 1837); Izydora Dambska, ‘Logika w 
gimnazjum akademickim Gdańskim w pierwszej Potowie XVII wieku’, Rocznik 
Gdański, 15/16 (Gdańsk, 1958), 198-223; Nadolski, Keckermann; or Elsmann, 
‘Bremen and Danzig’; but cf. VD16, M1246 (1599) and VD17, 1:091481X (1610) for 
a semi-Ramist work of Danzig provenance. Keckermann matriculated in Aug. 1587: 
Cat. disc. Gedan., 51. > 

45 KO, i. 135E (dated 1598). Album academiae Vitebergensis: Altere Reihe 1560-1602, 
ed. Karl Eduard Förstemann, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 1841-1905; repr. Aalen, 1976), 
ii. 373.a.19-20 (4 May 1590). 

46 Keckermann (Heidelberg) to Philipp Scherb, 9 Apr. 1598 (KO, i. 1769[C]). On the 
relationship berween Ramism and Stoicism, see KO, i. 56G-57E, 101A-G, 412A-E; 
Ong, RMDD, 93, 125, 186; Günter Abel, Stoizismus und frühe Neuzeit (Berlin, 1978), 
226-46. 
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Keckermann thought too voluminous for student use.4” In Wittenberg 
Keckermann also encountered the Adversus antiperipateticos dissertatio of 
Philipp Scherb, who had studied in Padua and introduced Zabarellas 
teaching into Altdorf in 1586; and from this book, as Keckermann later 
wrote to the author himself, ‘I... received no small aid in healing that dis- 
ease for which you there prescribe the cures and with which I recall that I 
was not mildly infected in my first youth.’48 So impressed was he in fact 
that he travelled the 200 miles from Wittenberg to Altdorf in the spring 
of 1592 to seek Scherb’s views on ‘various logical questions, and especially 
on Italian philosophers, whom I had neither seen nor heard of before .4? 
In the Philippist universities of Wittenberg and Altdorf, therefore, 
Keckermann was introduced not merely to Aristotle but to the latest 
productions of the chief Italian centre of Renaissance Aristotelianism, the 
University of Padua, and especially to its leading representative, Jacopo 
Zabarella, a figure hitherto unknown in his Baltic homeland. Zabarella 
had dedicated his earliest and most important work to logic and especially 
to the subjects of order and method.5? His writings on scientific demon- 
stration and induction are famous for their supposed influence of 
Galileo;>! and while this aspect of his thought was largely neglected in 
central Europe,>? his writings on order, presentation, and exposition 
would exercise an enormous influence on the philosophy and pedagogy 
of Protestant Germany, not least through the mediation of Keckermann 


himself. 


47 KO, i. 135E: 'Optem autem eius [i.e. Claepii] in textum Aristotelicum Analyses edi, 
praesertim Analyticorum Posteriorum. Quia Zarabelleos Commentarios, saepe quam 
necesse videbatur, effusiores, commodissimé contraxit., 

48 KO, i. 1769[C]. This curative metaphor echos Freige's account of his conversion to 
Ramism: cf. his Rami vita’, 622-3; Meerhoff, ‘Logique and éloquence’, 87-90. 

^ KO, i. 1769[C-D]. Keckermann later urged that Scherbs lectures on the Topics be 
published, dedicated the Contemplatio Peripatetica de locatione et loco to him in 1598/9, and 
kept in touch via mutual friends: cf. KO, i. 134A, 135C; Dézsi, Molndr, 159, 188; Virorum cll. 
et doctorum ad Melchiorum Goldastum .. . epistolae (FrM and Speyer, 1688), 34. On Scherb 
(1553/5-1605): Lohr, LAC, ii. 413 i Mährle, Academia Norica, esp. 215-27, 402-5. 

50 Zabarella (1533—89), Opera logica (Venice, 1578; further edns. below, n. 58). On the 
school, see L. Olivieri (ed.), Aristotelismo veneto e scienza moderna, 2 vols. (Padua, 1983); 
on Zabarella, DSB, xiv. 580-2; Schmidt-Biggemann, Topica universalis, 68-81; and esp. 
Heikki Mikkeli, An Aristotelian Response to Renaissance Humanism: Jacopo Zabarella on the 
Nature of Arts and Sciences (Helsinki, 1992), here ch. 1. 

5! This thesis dates from J. H. Randall, "The Development of Scientific Method in the 
School of Padua’, JHI 1 (1940), 177—206. A balanced account of the ensuing controversy 
is Berti's contribution to Olivieri (ed.), Aristotelismo veneto, i. 435—57. 

52 See Irena Backus, “The Teaching of Logic in Two Protestant Academies at the End 


of the 16th Century: The Reception of Zabarella in Strasbourg and Geneva’, ARG 80 
(1989), 240-51. 
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This introduces a second key factor in explaining Keckermann’s 
conversion. The writings on method which were causing the most contro- 
versy in Germany in this period were of course those of the ‘anti-Peripatetics’ 
opposed by Scherb, the Ramists ejected from Altdorf only four years before 
Scherb’s appointment there. The great attraction of Zabarella for the oppo- 
nents of Ramism was that his writings on method provided a more sophis- 
ticated Aristotelian alternative to Ramism. This dimension of the problem 
becomes still clearer in the next stage of Keckermann's academic travels. 
After a semester in Leipzig, where he heard the Organon expounded by 
the passionately anti-Ramist Johannes Nedelius,53 Keckermann moved on 
to Heidelberg with other Reformed students and teachers (including 
Timpler) expelled from Saxon universities with the reimposition of strict 
Lutheranism in this period.5* It was therefore in Heidelberg, where 
Keckermann spent the next ten years, that these descriptions of a decisive 
crisis in his educational development were composed; and in their compo- 
sition, the university's tradition of trenchant anti-Ramism doubtless played 
a part. During these years Keckermann read and praised the logical works of 
Zacharias Ursinus; he studied under their editor, Johannes Jungnitz, and 
thought so highly of his lectures that he proposed to publish some posthu- 
mously; and the third anti-Ramist Silesian, David Pareus, whose logical 
works he also studied, presided over two of Keckermann’s philosophical dis- 
putations in these years.5> Even more important was probably the influence 
of three Italians in the Palatinate who played an important role in introduc- 
ing Zabarellas works into Reformed Germany. Keckermann read the 
Isagoge logica of the Neustadt teacher Fortunatus Crellius, the first 
Zabarellian logic to be produced in Germany, which was conceived as an 
alternative to Ramist dialectic and accompanied by a preface to that effect 
by the Heidelberg theologian and fellow Italian Girolamo Zanchi.^* 


53 G. Erler, Die jüngere Matrikel der Universität Leipzig, i (Leipzig, 1909), 216 (spring 
1592); KO, i. 135D. Nedelius (c.1554—1612) denounced Ramism as 'the French plague 
(normally a designation of syphilis): Voigt, 'Ramismus an der Universität Leipzig’, 57-60; 
also ADB, xxiii. 417; Petersen, 195-6; Lohr, LAC, ii. 280-1. 

54 Matr. Heidelberg, ii. 163 (22. Oct 1592); Freedman, Timpler, 10-23, 467; Klein, 
Zweite Reformation, 211-13. 

55 KO, i. 104D-E, 132H-133B (Ursinus), 133B-D (Jungnitz), 133F (Pareus); VD16, 
U316; W37, 44, 47, resp. The disputations are Theoremata XXIV de natura accidentibus 
(Heidelberg, 1594; Zurich ZB); Problemata ex philosophia practica (Heidelberg, 1596; 
Nadolski, Keckermann, 10). Keckermann also studied Erastus’ logical writings: see KO, 
i. 130G. 

56 KO, i. 132B. Crellius, /ntroductio in logicam Aristotelis (Neustadt, 1581); repr. as 
Isagoge logica (11 edns., Neustadt, 1584—Stettin, 1621). See VD16, C5765-8, 5764; Lohr, 
LAC, ii. 108-9; Risse, LN, i. 453—4; C. J. Burchill, ‘Girolamo Zanchi', SC/ 15 (1984), 
185—207, here 190 n. 19. 
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He studied the new edition ofthe Organon by Giulio Pace, who had stud- 
ied under both Zabarella and Crellius before converting to Protestantism, 
fleeing to Geneva, and finally teaching law in Heidelberg between 1585 
and 1594, where he instigated the first German edition of Zabarellas 
logical works in response to the Ramist challenge.” He also read manu- 
script versions of the logical lectures of Johann Ludwig Hawenreuter, the 
professor of philosophy and medicine at Strasbourg who had been intro- 
duced to the works of Zabarella by Crellius and Pace and who published 
an important edition of the Paduan’s Opera logica in 1594.58 Drawing on 
sources such as these, Keckermann ascribed the logical renaissance in the 
Germany of his day primarily to the influence of Zabarellas writings on 
method,5? and dated the origins of his own Systema logicum from the first 
years of his decade in Heidelberg.9? By 1595 his philosophical conversion 
was complete: on 26 October of that year Keckermann gave a glowing 
public profession of his new-found Aristotelian convictions in a univer- 
sity oration, which he dedicated to the magistrates of his native city with 
the intention that it 'might kindle the light of Aristotle in the republic of 
Danzig and the rays of the Peripatetic philosophy in that Baltic Venice in 
the folds of the sea’.°! 

Zabarella’s logical writings, then, were imported into central Europe 
first and foremost as an Aristotelian alternative to Ramus; but even this 
does not quite reach the heart of the problem. Underlying both the dis- 
satisfaction with Ramism and the enthusiasm for Zabarella was a third 
and fundamental impetus forcing Reformed universities beyond the 
Philippo-Ramist compromise in this period, and this force too is revealed 


>7 KO, i. 132F. Aristotle, Organum, ed. Pace (Geneva, 1584), repr. with commentarius 
analyticus (FrM: Wechel, 1597; Geneva, 1605; Paris, 1619; Hildesheim, 1967). Zabarella, 
Opera quae in lunc diem edidit, with preface by Pace ([FrM], 1586-7): Ian Maclean, 
"Mediations of Zabarella in Northern Germany, 1586-1623’, in Piaia (ed.), Aristotelismo 
padovano, 173—98, here 175, 183—4, 196 no. 10. On Pace/Julius Pacius (1550—1635) see 
also Lohr, LAC, ii. 296-7; Gilbert, Method, 192—4; Vasoli, Profezia e ragione, 651—777; 
Olivieri (ed.), Arzstotelismo veneto, ii. 1009—34. 

58 KO, i. 135D. Zabarella, Opera logica, ed. Hawenreuter (Basle, 1594; Cologne: 
Zetzner, 1597, 1602, 1603; Venice, 1599-1601; FrM: Zetzner, 1608, 1623); Maclean, 
‘Zabarella in Germany’, 181-2, 185-6, 196-7; Sachiko Kusukawa, ‘Mediations of 
Zabarella in Northern Europe: The Preface of Johann Ludwig Hawenreuter , in Piaia (ed.), 
Aristotelismo padovano, 199—214. 

5? KO,i. 131H-2A. By 1600 Ramists in Hanover and anti-Ramists in Helmstedt both 
identifed the “Zabarellistae’ as the chief opponents of the ‘Ramistae’ in Germany: cf. 
Winde, Statius Buscher, 29; Pozzo, ‘Ramus’ Metaphysics’, 98-104 passim. 

6° The preface records that the Systema logicum (1st edn. 1600) was completed 'perpetuato 
septennii labore ac cura (KO, i. 543[A]). 

61 Keckermann, Oratio de Aristotele et philosophia Peripatetica (Heidelberg, 1596), [2] 
(not in KO). The University of Padua was subject to Venice in the period. 
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by the subsequent trajectory of Keckermann’s Heidelberg career. In 
February 1595 he was made master of arts and began a gradual ascent 
through the lower levels of the Heidelberg academic hierarchy.® In April 
1595 he was appointed second regent of the Contubernium, a Heidelberg 
student residence, where he became first regent the following October.63 
In August 1596 he resigned that position to become third teacher in 
the Paedagogium, Heidelberg's Latin preparatory school.64 Sometime in 
1597 he was promoted again, this time to the position of third teacher 
in the Collegium Sapientiae, the institution dedicated to preparing young 
men for the Palatine ministry.® It was in his private lectures there, in one 
of the central theological institutions of the Reformed world, that his 
logical ideas were developed. In 1597 he presented his students with an 
aphoristic analysis of Aristotle’s Organon, perhaps developing Timpler's 
epitome into the system of praecepta upon which his Systema logicum 
would be built.°* In 1599 he published the Praecognitorum logicorum 
tractatus III which assembled the authorities and principles governing 
his Systema logicum, which appeared in 1600.67 Another private course 
followed on the exercise and application of logical techniques, later pub- 
lished as the Gymnasium logicum.99 In 1599 Keckermann was considered 
for the vacant third chair of theology.9? In 1600 he published a private 
course of lectures on ‘ecclesiastical rhetoric’ (i.e. homiletics) in which he 
confessed that he found no study more agreeable than theology.’° In 
February of that year he was appointed to Heidelberg’s chair of Hebrew, 


62 Matr. Heidelberg, ii. 470 (27 Feb. 1595); printed Gratulationes followed on 3 Mar. 
1595 (noted in Nadolski, Keckermann, 9; Freedman, ‘Keckermann’, 353). 

63 Gerhard Merkel (ed.), Protocollum Contubernii: Visitation und Rechnungsprüfung von 
1568-1615 (Heidelberg, 2000), 188, 192-4, 204. 

64 Heidelberg UA, 1, 3, 18, fo. 260" (senate minutes); Freedman, “Keckermann’, 358. 

65 For this date, see Freedman, ‘Keckermann’, 307 n. 12, and the following note. 

66 Keckermann, Organi Aristotelis analysis aphoristica adumbrata...nunc primum... 
edita studio & opera M. Ioh. Philippi Parei (FrM, 1614): notin KO. The dedication begins: 
‘Annus jam labitur decimus ac septimus, cum...Keckermannus, Illustris Collegii 
Sapientiae, quod est Heidelbergae, Philosophiae studiosis, e quorum numero ipse quoque 
eram, in domestico Lyceo aggressus est explicare summi Philosophi Aristotelis libros . . .' 

67 Originally entitled Systema logicae (Hanau: Antonius, 1600). 

68 KO, i. 539[E]: ‘...sexennio ab hinc [i.e. from the spring of 1605] privatis meis in 
Academia Heidelbergensi auditoribus peculiarem Manuductionem ad usum Logicae, cui 
postea Gymnasii Logici titulum dedi, libris aliquot adornarim, et deinde non magno 
intervallo iterum praelegerem’. 

69 Heidelberg UA, 1, 3, 20, fos. 52”, 54', 144'-145', 1515 noted in Winkelmann, 
Urkundenbuch, ii. 173 no. 1434; transcribed and discussed in Freedman, ‘Keckermann’, 
329-30. 

70 Keckermann, Rhetoricae ecclesiasticae, sive artis formandi et habendi conciones sacras, 


libri duo (Hanau: Antonius, 1600; KO, iii. 5[F]). 
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a position in the theological faculty"! At this point he began to give private 
lectures in theology itself, published in 1602 as the Systema theologiae.7? 
When the Danzig magistrates wrote to offer him a well-remunerated 
post in the gymnasium illustre of his native city, the Palatine elector and 
professors responded by offering him a professorship in theology.” 
Finally, before leaving Heidelberg to assume the post in Danzig, 
Keckermann undertook a theological disputation under Pareus and 
obtained from Heidelberg a licence to teach theology in March 1602.74 
Keckermann, in short, was preparing for a career as a theologian. His 
one ostensibly philosophical work in this period, the Contemplatio 
Peripatetica de locatione et loco of 1598, was dedicated to a problem at the 
heart of the dispute separating Lutherans and Calvinists—the question of 
‘ubiquity’ and the physical presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper—and 
as such it drew an immediate theological response from Wittenberg and 
a long series of refutations from across Lutheran Germany.’5 The same 
applied to the logical works to which he devoted himself so passionately 
in these years. In the classification of the disciplines which he had adopted 
from Zabarella, logic was not a philosophical discipline but an instru- 
mental one, which could be applied to further studies of any kind;7® 
and the study to which Keckermann’s logical writings were especially 


71 Heidelberg UA, 1, 3, 51, fo. 147° (4 Feb. 1600); Hautz, Geschichte der Universitat 
Heidelberg, ii. 147; Freedman, ‘Keckermann’, 360; n. 153 below. 

72 Systema s.s. theologiae (1602). 

75 Matr. Heidelberg, ii. 471; Heidelberg UA, 1, 3, 21 (senate minutes), fos. 22", 29-30, 
32-7; discussed in Freedman, ‘Keckermann’, 330-1, 358-8. Cf. Keckermann (FrM) to 
Waser, 30 Mar. 1602, in Theodor Schieder, ‘Briefliche Quellen zur politischen 
Geistesgeschichte Westpreußens von 16.-18. Jahrhunderts’, Altpreußische Forschungen, 18 
(1941), 262—75, here 265. 

74 Keckermann (resp.), ‘Positiones exegeticae. De praecipuis circa Scripturam sacram 
controversiis, 13 Mar. 1602; printed in Pareus, Disputationum theologicarum . . . volumen 
unum (Heidelberg, 1602, 1611): Wroclaw UL and Herborn ThS, resp. Pareus, Oratio de 
Jesuitarum strophis circa canonem Scripturarum... Habita in antiquissima. academia 
Palatina Heidelbergae: cum licentiae gradus in S. Theologia M. Bartholomaeo Kekermanno 
[sic] solenni actu conferretur XXIII. Marti anno M. DC. II. (Heidelberg, 1602, 1604): 
Gdansk PAN and Vienna ONB, resp. 

75 The first of many attacks was Albert Grawer, Analysis quaestionum quarundam 
theologophysicarum, de locatitate, illocatitate et omnipraesentia Corporis Christi thesibus 
illigata et Contemplationi physicae M. Bartholomaei Keckermanni . . . opposita (Wittenberg, 
1599); repr. in his memorably entitled Absurda absurdorum absurdissima Calvinistica 
absurda (Jena, 1612, 1618), 461—527. Further attacks from Wittenberg included Jakob 
Martini (1609), Johann Hermann von Ham (1621), and Johann Ulrich (1623); from 
Rostock, Joannes Slekerus (Rostock, 1616, 1618) (all these in London BL or Wolfenbüttel 
HAB). Cf. KO, i. 1767[B]. 

76 Cf. Zabarella, De natura logicae, esp. bk. I, ch. x (Opera logica, 21-4); KO, i. 7F-G, 
53B-C, 92B; Mikkeli, Zabarella, 45-58. 
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dedicated was clearly theology. His Systema logicum illustrates logical 
points with innumerable theological examples. His Gymnasium logicum 
still more regularly provides material for exercise drawn from the theo- 
logical controversies separating Calvinists from Lutherans, Catholics, 
and Socinians.77 The best testimony to the theological purpose of these 
works is again the ferocity with which they were assaulted by Lutheran 
theological opponents: the distinguished Wittenberg professor Jakob 
Martini published a course of ‘extemporaneous’ lectures running to 
almost a thousand pages directed against the theological illustrations and 
applications in the Systema and Gymnasium logicum; and this was only the 
largest of a dozen Lutheran attacks on Keckermanns logical writings in 
the immediately following years.78 

In Heidelberg, then, logical studies were first and foremost a prepara- 
tion for theological ones; and this ultimately explains the university's 
revulsion from Ramism and attraction to Aristotle. Among the sections 
of the Organon which Ramus had excised from his Dialectica were the 
two most indispensable to the polemical theologian: the doctrine of the 
syllogism, which prepared him to formulate his own position in the most 
unassailable fashion, and the treatment of fallacies, which taught him 
how to find the flaws in his opponents reasoning. Beza, Ursinus, Zanchi, 
Pareus, and the other leading systematic theologians of Reformed Europe 
were adamant from the beginning that their students not be deprived of 
such tools; and as confessional pressures within the Empire steadily grew 
in subsequent decades the theologians of Germany's few fully-fledged 
Reformed universities recognized more clearly than ever their need for 


77 KO, i. 432-3, 437-44, 448—50, 463-8, 505-11, 511-13, 515-16, 518-24: 
together these constitute one third of the entire treatise. Cf. Alsted's Logica theologica, 
ostendens modum argumentandi in ss theologia . . . per singulos locos communes (FrM, 1625), 
and the ‘Logica theologica in Ency., 458—63. 

78 Martini, Praelectiones extemporaneae in systema logicum Barth. Keckermanni: quibus 
non tantum praecepta, sed etiam exempla, et cumprimis theologica fideliter, breviter et per- 
spicue resolvuntur et excutiuntur (Wittenberg, 1617). Another systematic attack in Kaspar 
Finck, Thesaurus logices, ... Addita est in singulis capitibus confutatio systematis logici 
Bartholomaei Keckermanni (Giessen, 1613, 1621). Ramists too joined the assault, notably 
Statius Buscher, Diatribe de impropria attributione logica quorundam Calvinianorum, 
Pezelii, Goclenii, Keckermanni etc., quam in verbis s. coenae comminiscuntur ( Rostock, 1612; 
listed in Winde, Statius Buscher, 23). For a selection of further attacks on this work, see 
Kaspar Finck and Christian Matthiae in Hermann Schüling, Verzeichnis des von 
1605—1624 in Giessen erschienenen Schrifitums (Giessen, 1985), 73—4, 85, 178—9; Joannes 
Donnerus (Wittenberg, 1610) and Jonas Hoeckerus (Tubingen, 1608, 1610) in London 
BL; Caspar Bartholin (Copenhagen, 1629; Strasbourg, 1630) in Biblio. Danica, i. 931; and 
defences by Keckermann’s student Johannes Rassius (Hanau: Antonius, 1611) in van 
Zuylen, Keckermann, 15, and Mattaeus Mant. Czanakius (Leiden, 1625) in RMK, III, 
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the sharpest possible intellectual weapons in order to defend themselves 
against polemical assaults from all sides. The institutionalization of Ramism 
in the gymnasia and academies thus provoked a serious but ultimately 
fruitful crisis for the universities when, from the late 1580s onwards, an 
ever increasing number of students arrived unprepared for the study of 
systematic theology by a thorough grounding in the more technical 
sections of Aristotle’s Organon. By 1599 Keckermann could sum up a 
broad consensus in blaming Ramus for what he called ‘one of the calam- 
ities of our time’: namely, ‘the fact that those fundamental disciplines, 
preparatory to all remaining higher learning, [are] now seldom seen 
among students’.7? Although he occasionally mentioned its use for law 
and medicine, there can be no doubt that the higher learning for which 
his logical and other early writings were intended to prepare was that of 
theology; and for this purpose, he repeatedly complained, Ramist dialectic 
was wholly inadequate.89 It was not out of reverence for a martyr that 
Ramus was accepted by the academies, and it was not out of personal 
animosity against him that he was rejected by the universities. Enthusiasm 
and antipathy alike arose from differing particular circumstances and 
objectives within the same general set of confessional conditions. It was 
above all its applicability to a wide range of practical reforms which 
attracted the city fathers, princes, and pastors to institutionalize Ramism 
in their academic gymnasia; and it was its indispensability for the theo- 
logical defence of orthodoxy at the height of the confessional age which 
forced university professors to preserve and reinvigorate Aristotle.8! 


A reinvigorated, updated, methodized Aristotle, designed to wean both 
students and teachers from Ramism, was precisely the objective to which 
the young Keckermann applied himself in Heidelberg with all the zeal of 
a convert. His sense of the practical as well as theoretical importance 
of the project is particularly evident in the care with which he laid the 
groundwork for it: the first phase of his ensuing logical studies was a 
survey ‘of the inventors and authors of the discipline of logic from the 
beginning of the world to the present day’82—a survey so thorough that 


7 KO, i. 77B-C. Cf. KO, i. 119B-21H, 126F, 420E, 421D; similar contemporary 
complaints in Voigt, 'Ramismus an der Universität Leipzig’, 45 (1584); Castan, Zerbst, 
287 (c.1603); Friedensburg (ed.), Urkundenbuch der Universität Wittenberg, i. 675 (1606); 
Henke, Calixtus, i. 109, 285-6; ii. 187 (1608 f£); and modern judgements such as Maclean, 
‘Logical Division’. 80 KO, i. 32C-40D, 40D-48E, 95C-96D, 475C-480. 

81 Fora more extended contrast of Herborn and Heidelberg in these terms, see Hotson, 
Alsted, 17-29. 

82 This became the second and largest of the Praecognitorum logicorum tractatus IIT 
(KO, i. 98-137). C£. its counterpart in the Gymnasium logicum (KO, i. 405-21). 
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it has long been regarded as the first serious history of logic ever written.®3 
Particularly evident within it is his determination to keep abreast of 
the unprecedented flood of logical publications in the Germany of his 
day: seventy-two logical works were considered for the sixteenth century 
alone, only eight of them published before Ramus, over half appearing 
after 1580, one third written between 1590 and 1597; and eight others 
were added to the preface while the work was in press.8 The unexpected 
discovery of such important recent logical writings during his travels 
from Danzig to Heidelberg evidently impressed Keckermann deeply, and 
colleagues noted his zeal for recording the most recent literature disc- 
overed in bookshops, in friends’ libraries, and among the latest offerings 
of the academic press.85 Yet even the most recent publications could not 
quench his thirst for news of the very latest developments. He studied half 
a dozen authors through manuscript copies and lecture notes;*6 he con- 
sulted and corresponded with other logicians; he planned to submit his 
finished manuscript to the most distinguished professors of logic in other 
universities for comment before publication; and he solicited the reader's 
opinion of the printed version.?? Although not every aspect of these plans 
proved logistically practicable, his vast survey of logical literature never- 
theless represents a characteristic new extension of the cosmopolitan 
origins of German Reformed pedagogy which provided the methodolo- 
gical foundation upon which much of the later post-Ramist tradition— 
including Alsted's Encyclopaedia—was to rest. 

Keckermann’s second main task was to come to terms with two main 
legacies: that of Ramus on the one hand, and the alternative tradition of 
Aristotelian commentaries on the other. Within his extensive survey, Petrus 
Ramus obtained the dominant place. Forty per cent of Keckermanns 
history of logic was devoted to Ramus, and in several lengthy passages and 
innumerable shorter ones he returned to discuss him again and again.®® 


83 D. G. Morhof, Polyhistor (4th edn., Lübeck, 1747), II. v. $ 2, p. 476; N. H. Gundling, 
Vollständige Historie der Gelahrtheit, ed. C. F. Hempel, 4 vols. (FrM and Leipzig, 1734-6), 
ch. 4, sec. IV, $ ccliv, esp. pp. 4492-6; Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, 1V. i. 768; 
Friedrich Ueberweg, System der Logik und Geschichte der logischen Lehren (5th edn., Bonn, 
1882), 15; Risse, LN, i. 9; Cesare Vasoli, «Bartholomaeus Keckermann e la storia della 
logica, in N. Badaloni and E. Garin (eds.), La storia della filosofia come sapere critico: studi 
offerti a Mario Dal Pra (Milan, 1984), 240—59. 

84 For the latter, see KO, i. 78B-E, H. The bulk of the ‘Dissertatio’ which precedes 
the work (KO, i. 78-89) was written in answer to one of these: the Snellio-Ramaeum 
philosophiae syntagma of 1596. 

85 KO, i. 110G, 545[D-G]; ii. 12D-E; Adam, Vitae philos., 501. 

86 KO,i. 135B-F. 87 KO, i. SÁS[B-C], 547[B-C]. 

88 KO,i.113—29; cf. also i. 61F-65B, 78F-89, ‘420-1’ (improperly paginated: actually 
419-20). 
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Keckermann began, moreover, by conceding the validity of many of 
Ramus’ observations on the difficulty and obscurity of Aristotle’s works 
and the futility of basing introductory teaching on them. First were those 
obstacles posed by language: the necessity of learning Greek in order 
fully to understand certain passages; the extreme brevity of Aristotle's 
formulations; the archaic examples and illustrations which, far from 
illuminating the point at issue, were often more obscure to seventeenth- 
century readers than the doctrines they were intended to illustrate. To 
these were added obscurities resulting from damage to Aristotle's text over 
so many centuries: the loss of many of his logical writings, the corruption 
of the texts which remained, and the distortion of his sense by previous 
generations of commentators. Finally there was Aristotle's neglect of 
certain topics within the Organon, most notably that of method, and of 
examples drawn from theology.5? 

The difficulties posed by Aristotle’s texts made them clearly unsuitable 
as the basis of logical instruction, and Keckermann therefore criticized 
what he called the ‘textual Peripatetics’ for teaching virtually nothing but 
the matter of Aristotle in the manner of Aristotle, proceeding word by word 
through his texts in lengthy commentaries. Among recent philosophers, 
these included especially the Italians and Spaniards, who, Keckermann 
claimed, spend virtually their entire lives and those of their students in 
reading and rereading the text of Aristotle, but never bother to abstract 
the main lineaments of his system from this tangled mass of detail.9° 

Ramus’ awareness of these problems and his struggle to solve them 
were for Keckermann his greatest contribution to philosophy; but the 
solution he proposed was, in Keckermanns eyes, a disaster. In seeking to 
clarify and simplify the external form of Peripatetic instruction, Ramus 
had mutilated the very essence of Aristotle's teaching itself, banishing 
metaphysics from the curriculum, mangling logic, and mishandling 


89 KO, i. 113H-116B; cf. 137H-139C, 147C-152H. 

°° KO, i. 61A-C: "Textuales Peripateticos voco, qui textum tantum Aristotelis sic 
explicant, ut ad verba et phrases prope singulas singulos, eosque saepe prolixos conficiant 
Commentarios.... eos, qui pené nihil aliud in Philosophia tradunt, quam quod et 
quomodo in textu Aristotelis reperiunt, ita ut philosophari idem illis sit ac textu Aristotelis 
inhaerere, ac singulis eius phrases ac prope syllabas scrupulosius rimari. . . . Itali praesertim 
et Hispani, qui totam prope aetatem et suam et suorum discipulorum impendunt textui 
Aristotelis volvendo et revolvendo, de absolutis disciplinarum Methodis et Systematibus & 
fonte Aristotelico derivandis parum admodum solliciti. Cf. also KO, 5,0C-D, 51G-H, 
1057 table H; and similar statements regarding Italian and Spanish Aristotelianism by 
Charles Schmitt in CHRP, 801, 803-4; id., Aristotle and the Renaissance (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1983), 50; and in F Edward Cranz, A Bibliography of Aristotle Editions, 1501—1600 
(Baden-Baden, 1984), p. xii. 
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a large number of important questions.?! For Keckermann, any attempt 
to restructure philosophical instruction must be built on the foundations 
laid by Aristotle. Aristotles philosophy contained more material, on a 
wider variety of subjects, drawn from sounder principles, arranged by a 
more appropriate method, and expressed in more suitable terminology 
than any other philosopher before or since.?? Although the Organon, to 
take the central case, was in its present state imperfect, its imperfections 
were more formal than material, more of omission rather than commis- 
sion, and wide divergence from it was therefore to be discouraged.?> 
Rather than radically criticizing its content or arrangement, the key task 
which Keckermann undertook in Heidelberg was to recast the matter of 
the Organon, supplemented by that of more recent writers, into the form 
suggested by the methodological writings of Ramus and (still more) of 
Zabarella; and this position he labelled ‘methodical Peripateticism'?4— 
the most authentic designation for his species of post-Ramist philosophy. 

Reading from the narrow perspective of the history of logic the passages 
in which Keckermann denounces these Ramist departures from Aristotle, 
it is easy to construe the Danzig philosopher as fundamentally anti- 
Ramist, as a stalwart defender of Aristotle, as the architect of a scholastic 
counter-reformation.?5 Viewed from a broader pedagogical standpoint, 
however, a deeper kinship clearly underlies these important doctrinal 
differences. Ramus' ultimate intention was not to overthrow Aristotle but 
to develop a more elegant and efficient method of teaching a wider range 
of material in a shorter space of time. Keckermanns intention was pre- 
cisely the same. Ramus' most basic means of doing so was to abandon 
commentary on the text of Aristotle as the fundamental method of philo- 
sophical instruction. Keckermann was, if anything, even more explicit 
on this point. In place of the ancient text, Ramus proposed not a series 


91 KO, i. 571-59A, 61C, 61H-65B, 126E-F; paraphrased in Alsted, Clavis artis 
Lullianae, 17-18. 92 KO, i. 57G—S9IA. Cf. Cursus, i. 108 (= Ency., 114.b.VIT). 

93 KO,i. 137H-155H. 

94 KO, i, 61E-F: ‘Methodici Peripatetici sunt ii, qui sic Philosophiam Peripateticam 
tractant, ut ante eam tractandam esse aliquot Canonibus exposuimus: ut primo nimirum 
Methodos integras et dextras disciplinarum tradant, post textum Aristotelis ad illam 
Methodum atque usum nostri seculi accommodent, tum perspicue, tum succincte." 
Elsewhere Keckermann labels these two approaches 'philosophia absoluta and 
‘comparata’ (i. 50C), and the ‘liberum’ and ‘astrictus seu textuale genus docendi’ (482E, 
484A). Casmann and Alsted employed similar distinctions: Mahnke, ‘Rektor Casmann’, 
237-9; Alsted, Clavis artis Lullianae, 16, 120; Syst. mnem. minus, 14; Philosophia restituta, 
1; Cursus, i. 107, 2880; Ency, 114.b.XII, 2014.a.3. Cf. also the more elaborate dis- 
tinctions in Alsted's Orator (Herborn, 1612), 55, and Hartlibs Ephemerides, 1635 
(HP 29/3/57A). 

?5 Howell, Logic and Rhetoric, 282-317, is a particularly striking example. 
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of ad hoc abridgements but a new method of philosophical exposition 
applicable to any subject or discipline whatsoever. Precisely the same held 
for Keckermann. The form of exposition developed by Keckermann, 
however, was widely welcomed as an improvement on its Ramist 
precursor; and with it Keckermann inaugurated the next main stage of 
the post-Ramist tradition. Most notably, it was Keckermann’s method— 
consisting of praecognita, systemata, and gymnasia; praecepta, regulae, 
and commentaria—which, with a few refinements, laid the foundation 
of Alsted’s Encyclopaedia.96 

The first stage of Keckermann’s reformation of Peripatetic instruction 
was the distinction of praecognita from systemata. The former treated the 
nature of the discipline concerned, the latter, the things contained within 
it.?7 At the very outset of the Posterior Analytics, Aristotle taught that All 
teaching and learning begins from pre-existing knowledge.’ Zabarella 
developed this idea in his work on the ‘three praecognita’ into the doctrine 
that knowledge of any discipline logically presupposes knowledge of its 
definition (its genus, object, subject, and goal) and its division into parts.°8 
Keckermann, in keeping with the pedagogical context within which 
Zabarella was received in central Europe, added a number of other topics 
to this list which, although not strictly necessary for understanding a 
discipline, were invaluable pedagogically for introducing students to it: 
these included discussions of its antiquity, dignity, utility, and necessity, 
of its relationship to other disciplines, and of the way in which it is to be 
studied.?? Alsted, following Timpler’s lead, would expand and systematize 
Keckermanns relatively scanty treatment of this part of his method.! 
The systemata, on the other hand, treated the material of the discipline 
proper; and here Keckermann’s treatment was much fuller than Alsted’s. 

Keckermann’s next key move was to divide the text of both praecognita 
and systemata into praecepta and commentaria. The praecepta provided 
clear, brief, homogeneous, and complete statements of Aristotle's position 
on key points which the commentaria then explained, developed, or 
defended at greater length.!?! It was through such carefully distinguished 


96 See 182-6 below. 97 KO, i. 1038 table I. 

?8 Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, i. 1 (71.a.1); cf. Nicomachean Ethics, vi. 3 (1139.b.26—7). 
Zabarella, De tribus praecognitis; in Opera logica. 

DEROSMALCHNES2E: 100 See 177-82 below. 

1?! KO, i. 487A-D, 549[A-B]. In defining the properties of these praecepta Keckermann 
was drawing on Ramus’ three laws of method, though of course he could reply that 
Ramus had drawn them from Aristotle. Cf. 44-5 above; Schmidt-Biggemann, Topica 
universalis, 90; Vasoli, 'Keckermann e la storia della logica’, 257; and Alsted’s similar 
treatments: e.g. Logicae systema harmonicum, 478-86; Cursus, ii. 605; Ency, 442.2.3. 
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precepts and commentaries, Keckermann claimed, that Aristotles works 
had originally been written; but his subsequent commentators had so 
confused the two that the essential thread of his argument was often 
lost in the welter of detail.!9? So important did Keckermann think this 
distinction of essential from subsidiary points that he advised students to 
highlight the former in their notes in coloured ink and printers to set 
them in contrasting fonts of type.!9? In this way students could first be 
introduced to the main points ofa general argument, and then work their 
way by stages into its details. 

The praecepta were then divided into definitions, divisions, and rules 
(called canones by Keckermann, regulae by Alsted). Collectively these 
three treated all the essential material of the discipline: the definitions 
presented its essence, the divisions its parts, and the rules its essential 
properties. Since everything in a discipline must pertain to the essence or 
essential properties of it or its parts, these three kinds of precepts logically 
comprise the whole of the discipline.!94 Since the essential properties of 
a thing are contained in its essence, it was, strictly speaking, possible to 
teach the whole of a discipline by definition and division alone; and many 
Ramist textbooks consisted primarily of definitions and divisions which 
could ultimately be reduced to the famous dichotomous tables.!95 But 
Keckermann condemned this as another example of Ramus’ excessive 
pursuit of brevity. Since it is far easier for students to grasp the abstract 
essence ofa thing by means of its concrete properties than to approach its 
essence unassisted, Ramus' excessive brevity hindered rather than helped 
the learning process.!00 

These rules were then to be clarified, expounded, and defended in 
commentaria.!°7 Here Keckermann had to be vigilant on two fronts. 
For the modern reader, Aristotle's explanations, especially his examples, 
were often more obscure than the points they were intended to illumin- 
ate.198 But in his attempt to eliminate needless difficulties, Ramus had 
omitted many necessary things: the explanation of ambiguous words, 
the resolution of difficult questions, and so on.!9? Keckermann sought 
a middle course. First he included the examples so highly prized by the 
Ramists. These had a double function: they aided the understanding 


102 KO, i. 59B-D, 115A-C. 

103 KO, i. 483F, 1041 table P. Cf. Alsted's practice: 184-6 below. 

104 KO, i. 483B-C. 105 Ong, RMDD, 196-208. 

106 KO, i. 52D—E, 62H-63B, 116D-G, 828D. 

107 The content of these is variously listed. See KO, i. 52G-I, 66G-H, 115A-C, 
483F-G. 108 KO, i. 60A, 115B-C, 116A-B. 


109 KO, i. 63B-C, 115C-F. 
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of the precept and demonstrated its utility by applying it to a single 
concrete case.!!? Then the precept was clarified: unknown words 
were defined, ambiguous senses were distinguished, unclear phrases were 
explained.!!! Thirdly, the ‘method’ was explained (another obvious 
borrowing from Ramism), that is, the precept’s place within the systema 
as a whole was clarified. The truth of the precept was then confirmed 
and any debatable points, questions, or problemata were discussed and 
objections confuted. In the Systema logicum itself, Keckermann was 
particularly concerned at this point to compare the logical doctrines of 
Aristotle, Melanchthon, and Zabarella with the scores of other writers 
contained in his history.!12 

This sequence of external and internal precepts, definitions, divisions, 
rules, and commentaries, moving as it does from general to particular, 
was intended to structure the way in which the material was learned as 
well as its presentation in print. First the praecognita were learned. Then 
the general definitions and divisions were to be arranged in a dichotom- 
ous table (refreshingly familiar to his Ramist students) so that their 
general relationship could be understood. The student then moved 
through the individual parts of the discipline, first learning the most 
general definitions and divisions for each section or chapter, then the 
more specialized canones. If the discipline related only indirectly to his 
plans for higher study, his immersion in the systema stopped here. If he 
intended further work in the subject or in another discipline which 
presupposed knowledge of it, he then moved on to the commentaries, 
which were also arranged in order of generality.!!? Keckermann criticized 
those who neglected these introductory steps and plunged their students 
immediately into complicated linguistic difficulties, textual problems, 
and philosophical disputes without first familiarizing them with the 
structure of the discipline as a whole and with questions of an interme- 
diate level of generality.! 4 

This gradual assimilation ofthe precepts ofa discipline did not exhaust 
the learning process for Keckermann. After praecepta and commentaria 
came gymnasia. At the beginning of three of his most important works 
Keckermann repeated the doctrine that three things are necessary for 
acquiring the habitus of an art: namely, nature, instruction, and usus or 


110 KO, i. 422B, D. 111 KO, i. 1039 table K. 112 KO, i. 549[A—B]. 

113 KO, i. 1041 table N. Essentially the same advice is given in Alsted, Theatrum 
scholasticum, 54-6; Philosophia restituta, 446; Cursus, i. 2709 (= Ency, 1519.a.2); 
Comenius, Pampaedia, ch. xii.2 (Consultatio, ii. 189). 114 KO, i. 66G—67A. 
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exercitatio. 5 By the latter he meant the exercise, training, or practice in 
an art which transforms it from an external collection of precepts into an 
internal, mental habit. Generally this involved the handling (tractatio) of 
a particular theme or the analysis of a text (recognitio tractarum).'16 In the 
case of an instrumental discipline, this generally involved the application 
of the art to material from other disciplines.!!7 In these notions of natura, 
doctrina, usus, exercitatio, and applicatio Keckermann was once again 
developing well-established Ramist themes thoroughly institutionalized 
in academies such as Herborn; but rather than praising Ramus he demon- 
strated at some length how many of the Frenchman’s ideas on usus were 
borrowed from the Valencian humanist Juan Luis Vives and how limited 
was the range of problems to which Ramist dialectic could in fact be 
applied.!! Here, as throughout his logical writings, his criticism clearly 
related especially to the discipline to which above all he wished his stu- 
dents to apply logic: theology. 

In order to complete this brief account of Keckermann's debt to 
Zabarella and to prepare for understanding certain key features of Alsted's 
work it is necessary to consider a final important distinction between 
contemplative and operative disciplines and the synthetic and analytic 
methods proper to them, which governed the general organization of 
every system of precepts. Zabarella argued that the principles governing 
the way in which disciplines are taught should be sought first and fore- 
most in the constitution of things themselves and only secondarily, as 
Piccolomini had urged, from our modes of knowledge of them.!!? In nature 
outside the mind he emphasized a distinction between necessary things 
(like physical or mathematical relationships) which are independent of 
human volition and intervention, and contingent things (like moral 
virtues or political and social affairs) which our activities can affect. Our 
modes of knowledge of these two kinds of things, he maintained, were 
discretely different, as were the purposes in studying them and the ways 
in which they should be studied. Since the former were governed by 
necessary relationships, one could begin from their simplest and most 


115 KO, i. 401D; more generally, 40 1B-405E list authorities for this statement. 
116 KO, i. 54D-H, 671—68C. These are treated in detail in the Gymnasium logicum, lib. 


117 See for instance KO, i. 401 B, 833[A]. l 

118 KO, i. 120A-121C, 126F-129E, 420C-421D; recounted in Horn, Historiae 
philosophicae libri septem, 320-1. cf. 47-8, 86-7, etc. > ) 

119 Zabarella, De natura logicae libri duo, 1.2 (Opera logica, cols. 2-5). Cf. Mikkeli, 


Zabarella, 25—9, 80—5. 
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general principles and trace out their composite effects in increasing levels 
of complexity and specificity to obtain what Aristotle called a ‘synthetic’ 
or ‘constitutive’ knowledge of things. Thus, for example, in physics, 
knowledge proceeds from natural body and its principles and properties 
in general to simple body (the elements), from simple to mixed body, 
mixed to animate, animate to sensitive, and sensitive to rational. Since 
these necessary relationships are impervious to human action, the goal 
of these sciences is contemplation, not action. The opposite obtains for 
contingent things. Precisely because they lack this element of necessity, 
contingent affairs cannot be known synthetically or constitutively. But 
because they are capable of being affected by human volition and action, 
the goal of studying them is not contemplative knowledge but action: 
hence they are called operative or active disciplines. Rather than seeking 
theoretical knowledge from natural principles, active disciplines begin 
from the end which is to be achieved, then consider the subject in which 
the end is to be introduced, and finally examine the means through which 
that end is to be introduced into the subject. Thus for instance medicine 
(considered as a practical discipline) aims at health, studies the human 
body to which health is to be restored, and then considers the means 
of restoring it. 

These basic divisions between contemplative and operative disciplines 
and their synthetic and analytic methods constitute one of Keckermann 
and Alsted’s most important debts to Zabarella; they return to it 
repeatedly throughout their discussions of method, and it structured all 
their philosophical and theological systemata and Alsted’s treatment of 
the praecognita.?? Needless to say, it is in direct contradiction to 
Ramus’ notorious assertion that all disciplines are to be treated by one 
and the same method, and Keckermann naturally found this one of 
the most deplorable oversimplifications in Ramus’ teaching: Ramus’ 
confusion of the appetitive and the intellectual faculties, acroamatical 
and exoterical methods of teaching, analytic and synthetic procedures, 
operative and contemplative disciplines, rhetorical and logical arts 
had produced a dialectic far too weak to tackle the rarefied problems 
of theology. !?! 


120 KO, i. 11E, 531-54D, 473F-5G, 482F-G, 828E-30G, 1102G—5E; Alsted, 
Logicae systema harmonicum, 487-99; Cursus, ii. 605-6; Ency, 55.a—58.a, 68.a-b.11; 
442.2-b.4. 

121 Cf. KO, i. 63G-64E, 121C-H, 420B-21H, and the commentary of Vasoli, 
‘Keckermann e la storia della logica, 255-6. Alsted, Logicae systema harmonicum, 487-91, 
also refutes Ramus on this point. 
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4.iii PRECURSOR TO THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA: 
DANZIG AND KECKERMANN'S SYSTEMA 
SYSTEMATUM, 1602-1613 


The logical and pedagogical principles which structure the third 
main phase of the post-Ramist tradition, therefore, were developed by 
Keckermann in response to a confessional impetus felt particularly 
acutely in Heidelberg’s faculty of theology. It was only once transferred 
to Danzig, however, that these principles were applied to the philo- 
sophical curriculum and gave rise to a direct precursor to Alsted’s 
Encyclopaedia: the Systema systematum edited by Alsted in 1613 after 
Keckermann’s death. Keckermann’s return to Danzig was not entirely 
voluntary. Given his theological vocation, it was only natural that 
he should wish to remain in Heidelberg, and his combination of 
brilliance, originality, industry, and pedagogical efficiency ensured 
that the elector and professors were equally keen to retain him. 
In March of 1595, however, financial difficulties had compelled him to 
ask the Danzig city council to help fund his studies, and in accepting 
their stipend in July Keckermann assured them of his desire to serve his 
native city.!?? When they wrote to him in 1598, calling him to the 
position of conrector in the Danzig gymnasium, he was hard pressed to 
persuade them that, at 26 years of age, he was still too young and 
unlearned for such a position.!?? But in the ten years since Keckermann 
had left Danzig the difficulties caused by the gulf between patricians 
and populace had been exacerbated by counter-reformation activities 
led by the Jesuits; and the citys Reformed magistrates, struggling to 
maintain their dominance, wrote again in 1601 offering a handsome 
salary.!24 A second summons Keckermann could not refuse. He con- 
veyed his regrets to the university senate, took a brief tour through 
other Rhineland universities, spent the winter in Heidelberg, then 


122 Printed in Nadolski, Keckermann, 137—40. The dedication of the Oratio de 
Aristotele followed in Nov. 1595. 

123 C£, Keckermann to the Danzig senate, 20 July 1598 (Nadolski, Keckermann, 
141-4); and the contemporary account in Pareus, Oratio de Jesuitarum strophis, 323; repr. 
in Adam, Vitae philos., 500. 

124 The mounting problems in Danzig are recounted by Keckermann (Schieder, 
‘Quellen’, 264-75; Dézsi, Molnár, 188) and indirectly via G. M. Lingelsheim 
(Reifferscheid, no. 12) and Johannes Dengius in Frantisek Hruby, Étudiants tchèques aux 
écoles protestantes de l'Europe occidentale à la fin du 16. et au début du 17. siècle (Brno, 1970), 
399. For a modern account, see Müller, Zweite Reformation, 111-38. 
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stopped briefly at the Frankfurt book-fair in April 1602 on his way 
back to Danzig.!?5 

Back in Danzig, Keckermann did not immediately abandon his 
theological aspirations. In 1604 he wrote to Piscator, requesting two 
copies of the Herborners newly published German Bible for use in 
his annotations on Isaiah and the Psalms and complaining that his 
philosophical writing and lecturing left no time for the serious study of 
Scripture.!26 As late as 23 August 1606 he conveyed similar frustration 
to Kaspar Waser: ‘So far I am still at work teaching philosophy, until the 
good Lord sees fit to call me to holier studies.’!?7 But the Danzig gym- 
nasium was attempting to rise to an enormous challenge. As the leading 
Reformed educational institution in a vast area including Prussia, Poland, 
Lithuania, and Livonia, it sought to expand both the curriculum and 
the accommodation which it offered to foreign students;!?8 and in this 
enterprise Keckermann soon found more than sufficient scope for his 
energies. Upon his return, Keckermann was instructed by the city coun- 
cil, in a manner exemplary of the civic post-Ramist tradition, to lead stu- 
dents to philosophy by a 'via plane compendiaria, that is, in a very 
succinct fashion. He therefore undertook to survey with the aid of his 
new method the whole of philosophy within a three-year course—pre- 
cisely the interval demanded of Heidelberg by the Palatine chancellery 
only two years earlier.!?? Logic and physics were to be taught in the first 
year, metaphysics and mathematics (including arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, and geography) in the second, and practical philosophy 
(ethics, politics, and oeconomia) in the third. Finally, these systemata were 
to be accompanied by a cycle of monthly student disputations—the 


125 Keckermann to the elector and senate, undated: copy in Heidelberg UA, 1, 3, 21, 
fos. 34-5 (senate minutes); trans. in August Tholuck, Das akademische Leben des siebzehn- 
ten Jahrhunderts, 2 vols. (Halle, 1854), ii. 267; cf. the flurry of documentation itemized in 
Freedman, “Keckermann’, 358-60. On his travels, see KO, i. 543-4, 1809-10; Dézsi, 
Molnár, 33; Schieder, ‘Quellen’, 264-7. 

126 Keckermann to Piscator, 7 Mar. 1604 (Gotha FLB Chart A 130 fos. 214-15). 

127 Keckermann to Waser, 23 Aug. 1606 (Schieder, ‘Quellen’, 270). Keckermann to 
Sibrandus Lubbertus, 30/31 Aug. 1608 (London BL Add. MS 22,961, fo. 3) likewise con- 
centrates on the urgency of refuting the Socianians. Even his system of metaphysics, left 
unfinished at his death, was (according to Alsted) to be ‘studiosis s.s. theologiae inprimis 
accomodata (Systema systematum, fo. t3"). Vasoli, ‘Logica ed "enciclopedia" ', 108, rightly 
notes that Keckermann intended the Systema systematum as a whole to be ‘sopratutto un 
enciclopedia preparatoria alla formazione dei teologi. Cf. Alsted's epigramme in 
Keckermann, Pia ac devota praeparatio ad sacram synaxin (Hanau, 1611), 4: 'Keckermanne 
vir es, quoniam duo pectora gestas; Theologi pectus, Philosophique geris." 

128 Cf. Keckermanns letters to Waser (29 Mar. 1603; Schieder, ‘Quellen’, 266) and 
Molnár (30 July 1604; Dézsi, Molnár, 160). 129 See 65—6 above. 
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gymnasia, in effect, of each of the disciplines in turn.130 When trans- 
ferred to an academic gymnasium 500 miles away, the methodological 
ideas developed in the Heidelberg seminary thus suddenly spread from 
theology across the whole philosophical curriculum. Keckermann would 
be no exception to the rule that the most innovative philosophical writ- 
ings produced in Reformed central Europe would be written in 
gymnasia illustria rather than full universities. 

In order to ensure the widest exposure for his methodical Peripateticism, 
Keckermann naturally sought to publish each element of his course, 
and this aspiration ultimately proved his undoing. The punishing 
workload which it entailed was handled by sharing it with his best 
students in amanner which would have been wholly familiar to Ramus. 
As amanuenses they wrote down the text of his lectures and reduced 
some of the resulting works to “Ramist’ tables; as couriers they carried 
the scripts to Antonius in Hanau; and their involvement, signalled by 
their letters to the reader prefaced to many of these works, helped 
deflect away from their teacher criticism of the shortcomings arising 
from the hasty production of such an ambitious series.13! In July 1605 
Adrian Pauli, a native of Danzig and former student in Heidelberg, 
delivered to Antonius the first such manuscript: an imperfect version 
of the Gymnasium logicum.1?? The first set of philosophical disputa- 
tions followed in 1606, together with revised editions of three earlier 
works.!33 In 1607 Adrian’s brother Georg deposited no less than four 
works with Antonius: a pioneering treatment of the philosophical 
praecognita and the tripartite course of practical philosophy, outlining 
ethics, politics, and oeconomia by means of the Danzigers new 


130 For descriptions of Keckermann' course see KO, i. 75-6, 539[G-H]; ii. 131A, 
625-8, 1809; the introduction to the Disp. philo.; Alsted’s preface to the Systema systema- 
tum, tome ii; and Adam, Vitae philos., 500 (quoted). Alsted, citing Keckermanns preced- 
ent, also proposed to teach the full philosophical encyclopaedia within three years: 
Philosophia restituta, 401, 427; Cursus, i. 94.13; Ency., 72.a.23. 

131 According to Nancel, ‘Rami vita’, 190-3, Ramus likewise kept student transcripts 
of his lectures ‘with the intention of publishing them, not indeed that they should be edited 
by the author himself, but rather by one of his school, as though without his knowledge 
and without consulting him’. 

132 Keckermann, Gymnasium logicum (1605); later revised as the Systemae logicae 
pleniores pars altera (1609). A. Pauli's letter is KO, i. 399—402. On his travels cf. Matr. 
Heidelberg, ii. 213, 472 (9 May 1602, MA 17 Feb. 1605). Adrian (1583-1622) and 
his brother Georg (1586-1650) became professors in Danzig: Melchior Adam, 
Vitae Germanicorum theologorum (Heidelberg, 1620), 808-12; Praetorius, Athenae 
Gedanenses, 59-61; ADB, xxv. 248, 258-9; Polski Stownik Biograficzny (Cracow, 
1935— ), xxiv. 343-4. 

133 Keckermann, Disputationes philosophicae, physicae praesertim (1606). 
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method.134 The publication of Keckermann’s cursus philosophicus thus 
quickly became a collective enterprise, engaging the efforts of his 
brightest pupils; but despite their help this monumental enterprise 
quickly began to take its toll on their master. “Throughout his life‘, 
Keckermann’s first biographer wrote, ‘he held nothing more sacred than 
time, and this he measured out so scrupulously that he made an exact 
reckoning not only of years and months but also of days and hours,’ 
and allowed himself no leisure.135 Friends and physicians alike warned 
him, as they had Ramus, that such a regime would be ruinous to his 
health; but whether from a convert's passion for Aristotle, a theologian's 
impatience to complete his philosophical course, an acute sense of the 
confessional stakes in his pedagogical experiment, or an escape from 
reflecting on the downward spiral of the Reformed party in Danzig, 
Keckermann continued to work himself pitilessly.!36 The preface to his 
Systema rhetoricae, written by the young nobleman Andrzej Rej z 
Naglowic from Heidelberg in September 1607, spoke worryingly of 
the master's valetudo non satis firma'.!?7 In David Schumanns preface 
to Keckermann’s work on history, this became ‘valetudo adversa ;!58 
and before this statement could appear in print, Keckermann had died 
at about 37 years of age in the summer of 1609.15? As Ramus had 


134 Keckermann, Praecognitorum philosophicorum libri duo; Systema ethicae; Systema 
disciplinae politicae; and Synopsis discplinae oeconomicae (all Hanau: Antonius, 1607). 
Pauli's letters are KO, i. 1—4; ii. 248-52, 415—18. On his education cf. Cat. disc. Gedan., 71 
(Aug. 1604); Disp. philo., 6-9, 147-63, 521—60; KO, ii. 627—40; Matr. Heidelberg, ii. 232, 
473 (4 Nov. 1606, MA 4 Feb. 1608); Matr. Basel, iii. 138 no. 39 (Oct. 1612, dr. theol.). As 
professor of ethics and politics in Danzig he recast his disputations into his own Systema 
doctrinae politicae in 1615 (Biblio. Polska, Wt. xiii. 149). 

135 Adam, Vitae philos., 501. 

136 Ibid. 502, which includes a lengthy account of his final illness, desire for death, 
and last words. Ramus’ physician had likewise warned him, ‘you are killing yourself with 
overwork’: Nancel, ‘Rami vita, 184/5. 

137 Keckermann, Systema rhetoricae (1608); KO, i. 1387-8. On Rej of Nagtowic 
(1584-1641) cf. Cat. disc. Gedan., 74 (Apr. 1606); his disputations (KO, ii. 819-77; 
below Ch. 6 n. 143); Systematis logici plenioris pars altera, 416; HP 7/84/4A; 43/10-11; 
49/29/12, 3. 

138 Keckermann, De natura et proprietatibus historiae commentarius (1610): undated 
letter from Danzig. Schumann's contact with Keckermann is documented in Cat. disc. 
Gedan., 73 (Sept 1605); KO, ii. 242 ff., 914-32, 101 1; Apparatus practicus (1609), 1-28, 
93-100. On his prominent Danzig family see Simson, Geschichte der Stadt Danzig, 
ad indicem. 

139 Like his birth, datings of Keckermann’s death differ. His funeral oration (Nadolski, 
Keckermann, 22; Biblio. Polska, WI. iv. 56) gives the date as ‘8. Cal. Augusti’. The monument 
to him in Trinity Church, Danzig, described in Simon Starovolscius, Monumenta 
Saramatarum (Cracow, 1655), 347, gives it as 6 July. His portrait (below, n. 141) reads 25 
July. C£ Freedman, 'Keckermann', 326-8. 
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proclaimed, ‘Labor vincit omnia’, and within a few years it had conquered 
Keckermann. Unlike his French predecessor, the Danziger was a martyr 
to his encyclopaedic aspirations; and less than two years later the friends 
of 'Sedulitas would be urging Alsted not to imitate him in this respect.14° 
Alsted’s stouter constitution, like the splendid physique of Ramus, 
would bear up under similar strain until he was 50.14! 

The master’s early death, however, far from stemming the tide of 
publication, only increased the flood, as all the projects he had been 
promising to complete suddenly became available to the printers. The 
success of these works in fusing Ramist clarity with Peripatetic substance 
is evident in the way in which enthusiasm for Keckermann’s works and a 
role in publishing them spilled over from the circle of his immediate dis- 
ciples both into the universities which had refused to abandon Aristotle 
and into the academies which had embraced Ramus. In Heidelberg, 
Pareus wrote, Keckermann’s works were read ‘like Sibylline oracles’.!4? 
The Genevan printers who had contributed so little to the production 
of Ramus’ works printed Keckermann’s entire Opera omnia in two folio 
volumes in 1614.143 In Marburg Keckermannss friend, the lapsed Ramist 
turned leading Reformed Aristotelian Rudolph Goclenius the Elder, pro- 
duced a tabular presentation of the Systema logicum which went through 
at least nine editions.!44 First editions of Keckermann’s works flooded 
into the newly refounded university library in Oxford as they poured off 
Antonius’ press; the last edition of any of his works was printed there 
in 1661; his Systema logicum attracted a horde of imitators who works 
dominated domestic writings on the subject for most of the seventeenth 


140 Christian Becmann (Nuremberg) to Alsted, Prid. Cal. Apr. 1611 (Ep. Alsted., 
fo. 25"): ‘Quaeso repete quid factum fuerit ante pauculos annos nostro illi laudatissimo 
Keckermanno. Idem, si humanitus loquamur, immoderatis vigilijs ac curis suum 
corpusculum emacjavit, atque sic cum publico meliorum animarum luctu ad plures abijt. 
Ab cave Tibi: nescio enim, quid adeo, forté praeter decorum ac tuum votum de valitudine 
tua solicitus sim.’ 

i41 Cf. the magnificent Ramus (pictured in Ong, RMDD, frontispiece; described in 
Nancel, Rami vita, 227-9) and the robust Alsted (pictured in Menk, Herborn, Tafel 8) with 
the spindly Keckermann portrayed in the civic library in Elbing, reproduced in Theodor 
Schieder, Deutscher Geist und ständische Freiheit in Weichsellande (Königsberg, 1940), 
opp. 46; engraved version in the Systema physicum (Danzig, 1610) and thence in the Hanau 
edn. of 1610, 1614, and 1617 (repr. in Freedman, ‘Keckermann’, 334); cf. Benzing, 
‘Antonius’, no. 313. 

142 *... cuius libri intra breve spatium quasi quaedam sibyllarum oracula publicae 
prostarent.’ From Pareus still unpublished history of Heidelberg, as cited by Tholuck, Das 
akademische Leben, ii. 266. 

143 Keckermann, Operum omnium quae extant tomus primus/secundus (Geneva, 1614). 

144 Goclenius (ed.), Resolutio systematis logici maioris in tabellas pleniores (Hanau: 
Antonius, 1610, 1612, 1614, 1617, 1621; Geneva, 1611; FrM, 1628, 1631; Danzig, 1637). 
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century; and his impact was no less clearly felt in empirical disciplines like 
geography.'45 In Franeker Keckermann’s Polish student Johannes 
Maccovius wrote résumés of his master’s physics, ethics, and rhetoric, a 
somewhat larger compendium of his logic, and a full version of his unfin- 
ished metaphysics.!46 Various Dutch attempts to create a more manage- 
able logical compendium based on Keckermann’s work culminated in the 
1620s when the States of Holland and West Frisia decided to produce a 
single logical textbook as standard for all schools in their provinces by 
commissioning the Leiden professor Franco Burgersdijk to revise the 
work of Keckermann.!47 In short, as Dibon summarizes, ‘Il n'est pas 
exagéré d'affirmer que Keckermann a été pendant tout le 17° siecle un des 
maitres les plus influents de la propédeutique philosophique aux Pays- 
Bas.’!48 Even Lutheran universities did not remain untouched by 
Keckermann’s logical writings: Jakob Martini's monumental refutation of 
the Systema logicum was necessitated by the fact, as he himself observed 
from Wittenberg in 1617, ‘that Keckermann’s authority is highly valued 
by many of our own religion and that his Systema logicum is in almost 
every hand'.!4? 

These systemata appealed no less to the gymnasia and academies in 
which Ramus had been institutionalized for a generation. The first of 
Keckermanns works to appear posthumously was his unfinished system 
of metaphysics, ‘wrenched away’ from the author by his death and passed 
to Jan Turnowski, a Senior of the Unity of Brethren in Poland shortly to 


145 Thomas James, Catalogus universalis librorum in bibliotheca Bodleiana (Oxford, 
1620), 278. Systema compendiosum totius mathematices (Oxford, 1661): F. Madan, Oxford 
Books, 3 vols. (Oxford, 1931), iii. 2560. Risse, LN, i. 486; Howell, Logic and Rhetoric, 
282-5, 299—308; Mayhew, ‘Geography, Print Culture and the Renaissance’. 

146 Maccovius (1588-1644), Opuscula philosophica omnia, ed. Nicolaus Arnoldus 
(Amsterdam, 1660), 3-34, 62-72 (Cambridge UL). On this figure, cf. Cat. disc. Gedan., 
71 (Nov. 1604); NNBW, ix. 637; Dibon, i. 148—51 et passim; and A. Kuyper, Jr., Johannes 
Maccovius (Leiden, 1899), esp. 5, 136, 173. 

147 Burgersdijk, Institutionum logicarum libri duo... ex Aristotelis, Keckermanni, alio- 
rumque praecipuorum Logicorum praeceptis recensitis nova methodo ac modo formati, atque 
editi (Leiden, 1626-Amsterdam, 1685). Dibon, i. 123 lists 12 edns.; E. P. Bos and 
H. A. Krop (eds), Franco Burgersdijk (1590-1635): Neo-Aristotelianism in Leiden 
(Amsterdam, 1993), 168 lists 14; Wilhelm Risse, Bibliographia logica, 4 vols. (Hildesheim, 
1965), vol. i lists 21; Lohr, LAC lists 19. Other examples are Jacobus Cruquius/Crucius 
(1579-1635) of Delft, Medulla logicae ex optimis quibusque tum veteribus, tum recentibus logi- 
cis, et in primis Keckermanno...eruta...in qua universus bene disserendi modus... methodo 
Keckermanniana traditur, per praecepta, canones & commentaria brevia (Delft, 1625; Leiden, 
1640): Berlin DSB, London BL, resp.; D[aniel] C[olonius], Breve compendium logicae ex sys- 
temate Keckermanni (Leiden, 1633): Freedman, ‘Keckermann’, 349. 

148 Dibon, i. 99-103, 123-4. 


149 Martini, Praelectiones extemporaneae, fo.) (4'. 
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become professor of theology in Thorn.!5? In 1614 his earliest logical lec- 
tures were published by Keckermann’s student, travelling companion, 
and intended collaborator, Johann-Philipp Pareus, son of the anti-Ramist 
Palatine theologian and rector of the Casimirianum in Neustadt.!5! The 
following year Keckermann’s Disputationes oratorium were published by 
Petrus Lossius the Younger, professor of Greek in Danzig.!5? Around the 
same time his lectures on Hebrew were published by Walter Keuchen, 
rector of the gymnasium in Hanau.!53 In 1617 Keckermann’s Systema 
rhetoricae was epitomized by his friend Johannes Mylius, rector of the 
gymnasium in Elbing.!5* Simplified versions of his works on logic and 
oratory appeared in Berlin and Frankfurt an der Oder around 1620, 
evidently for use in the schools of Brandenburg.!55 Ten years later the 
Zurich-born Palatine minister Johann Blass followed the opposite 


150 Keckermann, Scientiae metaphysicae compendiosum systema (Hanau: Antonius, 
1609). Since Turnowski speaks of these lectures as ‘ipso mortis extorserunt’, the date of his 
dedication (to Rudolph Goclenius Sr.), ‘Proprid. Martini MDCIIX’, must be a misprint. 
On him, see Theodor Wotschke, ‘Johann Turnowski [1568-1629]. Ein Senior der böh- 
mischen Brüder, Jahrbuch des Vereins für Kirchengeschichte der Provinz Posen (1911), 
73-111; Livre du recteur, vi. 84; Biblio. Polska, Wt. xx. 400-8; DJAK, iv. 175. 

151 Keckermann, Organi Aristotelis analysis aphoristica (above n. 66). Keckermann had 
overseen Pareus’ disputation, Decas problematum philosopho-theologicorum (Heidelberg, 
1598), and planned to publish a logical MS of Jungnitz with him (KO, i. 133D). On their 
later association, cf. Goldast, Epistolae, 35; Schieder, ‘Quellen’, 264. On Pareus 
(1576-1648): Strieder, x. 254-63; ADB, xxv. 169; Lohr, LAC, ii. 300; and his disputation 
De praecognitis logicis (Geneva, 1599) listed in Livre du recteur, v. 86. 

1532 Keckermann, Dispositiones orationum, sive collegium oratorium, ed. Lossius (Hanau: 
Antonius, 1615): Praetorius, Athenae Gedanenses, 54-5; Hirsch, Geschichte des 
Gymnasiums in Danzig, 63. 

153 Keckermann, Systema grammaticae Hebraeae, sive sanctae linguae exactior methodus 
(Hanau: Apud Petrus Antonius [1615 or later]). This work clearly derives from the 
Methodus linguae sanctae described by Keckermann as almost finished on 26 Aug. 1603 
(KO, i. 75[F]) and found amongst his papers after his death (Adam, Vitae philos., 501). On 
Keuchen, see Matr. Basel, iii. 52 no. 5; Livre du recteur, no. 146; Matr. Heidelberg, ii. 234; 
Stephen G. Burnett, ‘Hebrew Censorship in Hanau, in R. B. Waddington and 
A.H. Williamson (eds.), The Expulsion of the Jews (New York, 1994), 199-222, esp. 201, 
204-8, 211; and n. 169 below. 

154 Bartholomaei Keckermanni Systematis rhetorici epitome succincta praeceptorum prope 
omnium methodo, pro tironibus in Gymnasio Elbingensi adornata a M. Iohanne Mylio 
Gymnasii Elbinensi rectore (Hanau: Antonius, 1617). His brother Michael published a 
Disputatio. rhetorica profectus. Keckermanniam systematis (Rawicz, 1620): Bibliotheca 
Ossolinea, Wroclaw. 

155 G, J. E Vossii oratoriarum institutionum libri sex. Editio tertia in quam exampla 
illustriora ...ex Collegio Oratorio cum primis B. Keckermanni: et ex libro Matthaei 
Tympij . . . commigrárunt ([Frankfurt an der Oder], 1616, 1617), 62-138, 375—87 (London 
BL; Wroclaw BU): Rademaker, Vossius, 80, 177—8, 356. Commentarius ad systema logicum 
majus posthumus (Berlin, 1620), dedicated to the Danzig Gymnasium by ‘C.G. 
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procedure by adding commentaries to the tables in which Keckermann 
had outlined his method of study.!56 The rector of the gymnasium illustre 
in Harderwijk, Johann Isaac Pontanus, reprinted Keckermanns treatise 
on navigation as late as 1637.157 

Rather like their Ramist antecedents, Keckermanns logical works out- 
paced his other writings. Latin editions appeared in Hanau, Frankfurt, 
Heidelberg, Geneva, Leiden, Danzig, Franeker, and London;1°8 and like 
Ramus’ dialectic, Keckermann’s logic and its successors spread beyond 
the universities and gymnasia into the vernacular. A Dutch version of 
Keckermann’s logic was printed in 1614 and 1649.!5° Burgersdijks 
Institutio and Synopsis logicae saw a handful of Dutch editions in the 
1640s and 1650s and two English printings as late as 1697 and 1701.160 
Zachary Coke's treatise on The Art of Logick, thrice reprinted in the 1650s 
and responsible for introducing many logical terms into the English lan- 
guage, was in fact an unacknowledged abridgement of Keckermann's 
Systema logicum.19* In total, the various components of Keckermann’s 
Systema logicum passed through over fifty editions between 1599 and 
1656, Goclenius’ tabular treatment through another nine, Burgersdijk’s 
revision of it through sixteen more, a synopsis of the ‘chief definitions, 
divisions, and rules’ of Burgersdijk’s text through a further eight reprints, 
an explication of Burgersdijk’s synopsis ‘by notes and examples’ through 
yet another eighteen, and miscellaneous compendia, commentaria, and 
translations through a further ten, not to mention the unquantifiable 
English and Lutheran imitations.!9? By the middle of the seventeenth 


156 Methodus studiorum generalis: nudis primum tabellis adumbrata, per Bartholomaeum 
Keckermannum; nunc... scholiis illustrata, per M. Johannem Blassium (Basle, 1630; Zurich 
ZB), which elaborates upon KO, i. 1031-52. On Blassius/Blaß (1590-1631): Matr. Basel, 
iii. 103 no. 10 (1609); Matr. Heidelberg, ii. 245 no. 474 (1609, MA 1610). 

157 Pontanus, Discussionum historicarum libri duo (Harderwijk, 1637; London BL), 
331-94: “Bart. Keckermanni Problemata nautica, with commentary 408-13. 
On Pontanus (d. 1639): Matr. Herborn, HS 720 (1599); Matr. Basel, ii. 499 no. 60; BWN, 
xv. 405-8. 

158 Many of the further edns. are listed in Biblio. Polska, 11. viii. 216-23; STC, nos. 
14895-8; Benzing, ‘Antonius; Risse, Bibliographia logica; Freedman, "Keckermann', 
340—3, 345, 347. 

15? Keckermann, Dialectica, dat is reden-kavelinge ofte bewijs-const, daer een seer corte 
wech toebereydet (Amsterdam, 1614; Wormerveer and Haarlem, 1649): in Amsterdam UB 
and Cambridge UL resp. 160 Cf. Bos and Krop, Burgersdijk, 168; Wing, B5640. 

161 Coke, The Art of Logick (London, 1653, 1654, 1657; facs. repr. Menston, 1969): 
Wing, A804B-C, C4986. The derivation is noted in R. W. Serjeantson, "Testimony and 
Proof in Seventeenth-Century England’, Studies in History and Philosophy of Science, 30 
(1999), 207 n. 63. 

162 Precise bibliographical data is lacking; but cf. nn. 158 and 147; Dibon, i. 118, 124; 
DDP, 184a, 189, 396, 821-2. 
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century the fortuna of Keckermann’s logical writings had begun to 
resemble that of Ramus’ Dialectica itself. 


Given the vast scope of this interest in Keckermann’s works among rectors 
and professors across Reformed Europe, it is remarkable that the task 
of editing the first collection of his complete philosophical writings—the 
Systema systematum published by Antonius in two fat quarto volumes in 
1613— should have devolved upon Alsted while still a 21-year-old 
teacher of the first class in the Herborn Paedagogium. But Alsted’s base 
in a cognate institution and his regular exchanges with the printing 
worlds of Frankfurt and Hanau had rapidly brought him into contact 
with several of the key agents in this publishing activity. Within a year 
of Keckermann’s death, first of all, his former student Daniel Bresler 
arrived in Herborn, presented Alsted with a manuscript in which 
Keckermann outlined a system of commonplace headings for studying 
Polish politics, and asked him to complement it by delineating the 
imperial constitution in a similar fashion. After further studies in 
Marburg, Bresler returned to Herborn in August 1610, where Alsted’s 
parallel work was soon ready;!6? and in 1612 he and the two Polish 
counts he tutored received the dedication of the first Herborn disputation 
by the young Comenius.!6% Before Bresler departed Herborn, another 
Polish count had arrived with his inspector, Abraham Wysocki.!65 
Count Władysław of Ostroróg had studied in Danzig during 
Keckermann’s last months, and his tutor knew Keckermann from his 
Heidelberg years.!66 Wysocki was carrying two more brief manuscripts; 
he too chose to submit them from Herborn for publication in Hanau in 
April 1611; and like Bresler he solicited from Alsted a small contribu- 
tion to them: two complimentary poems, proclaiming Keckermann 


163 Politica specialis gemina, Prior polonica: opus posthumum cl. v. D. Bartholomaei 
Keckermanni. Posterior Germanica: studio lohannis-Henrici Alstedii: qui parodiam, 
iuxta methodum prioris, scripsit (Hanau: Antoinus, 1611); Bresler’s preface is dated 'Herb. 
Nass. Kal. Sextil Anno 1611’; Alsted’s 10 August 1610 (KO, ii. 1289-90, 1297-8). On 
Bresler's travels in these years cf. Cat. disc. Gedan, 71 (‘Dirschoviensis’, Nov. 1604); polit- 
ical disputationes there, Apr. 1607, Mar. 1609 (KO, ii. 878-901, 1039-69); Cat. stud. 
Marpurg., iv. 51 (Dantiscanus , 23 June 1610); Matr. Herborn, HS 1441 (a Neuenperck, 
reversus ad nostram scholam’, Cal. Aug. 1610); Becmann (Nuremberg) to Alsted, 10 Oct. 
1611 (Ep. Alsted., fo. 34); Die Matrikel der Universität Altdorf, ed. Elias von Steinmeyer, 2 
vols. (Würzburg, 1912), no. 3747 (28 June 1613). f 

164 Problemata miscellanea fretus auxilio ... Henrici Gutberlethi . . . offert Johannes Amos 
Marcomanno-Nivnicenus (Herborn, 1612); DJAK, i. 61; iv. 399. 

165 Matr. Herborn, HS 1463-6 (25 Jan. 1611). i 

166 Cat, stud. Gedan, 82 (Apr. 1609). Wysocki was mentioned in Keckermans ded. of 
the Praecognitorum logicorum tractatus III (1599), fo. a4" (not in KO). 
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a Ramus in method, a Melanchthon in facility, and an Aristotle in 
genius.!67 Alsted also dedicated his Trigae canonicae to the count in 
March 1611 and his edition of Giordano Bruno's Artificium perorandi 
to Wysocki the following year, dedications which recall amicable daily 
conversations between the three men.!68 Alsted was also in contact with 
several other participants in this publishing campaign: with his close con- 
temporary at Herborn Walter Keuchen,!ó? perhaps with Jan 
Turnowski,!79 and possibly with a member of the Pauli family which 
played the leading role in the publication of their compatriot's work.!7! 

The Herborner’s earliest and most important contact with the publica- 
tion of Keckermann’s works, however, was with their printer, Wilhelm 
Antonius. No less than five surviving copies of Hanau editions of 
Keckermann's work contain manuscript notes by Antonius stating that he 
gave them to Alsted at the Frankfurt book-fair in the autumn of 1609.172 


167 Keckermann, Pia ac devota praeparatio ad Sacram synaxin. Ante annos aliquot, privatim 
discipulis quibusdam tradita ...in Gymnasio Dantiscano, 4; and id., Brevis commentatio 
nautica proposita in Gymnasio Dantiscano, 4 (both Hanau: Apud Haeredes Antonii, 1611; 
neither epigram in KO). Wysocki includes the second of these works among 'editi . . . post 
mortem... Keckermanni aliquot commentari philosophici ab eius discipulis. The latter 
epigram first appeared in Alsted's Theatrum scholasticum (June 1610), 12. 

168 Alsted, Trigae canonicae (FrM, 1612), fo. (?) (2) 2". Bruno, Artificium perorandi, ed. 
Alsted (FrM, 1612), 3; repr. in Bruno, Opere latine conscipta, ed. F. Fiorentino et al., 3 vols. 
in 8 pts. (Naples, 1879—91; facs. repr. Stuttgart, 1962), 11. iii. 327. On the further signific- 
ance of these dedications see Hotson, A/sted, 47, 88. 

169 Cf, Matr. Herborn, P 1431, HS 1018 (1603, one year after Alsted); Keuchen 
(Hanau) to Alsted, 20 Apr. 1616 (Ep. Alsted., fo. 84). 

170 Turnowski appears to need no introduction in Albert Molnár letter (Marburg) to 
Alsted, 18 Dec. 1609 (Ep. Alsted., fo. 8) and Philosophia restituta (1612), 252. Molnár was 
himself an intimate friend of Keckermann, who advised him on his marriage: see Dézsi, 
Molnár, 24—5, 33, 48, 109, 114, 115, 116, 159—60, 161, 163, 187-8; RMN ii. 919. 

171 Johannes Pauli (Sedan) to Alsted, 22 August 1611 (Ep. Alsted., fo. 30). Theodor 
Wotschke, ‘Des Herborner Alsteds Verbindung mit Polen’, ARG 33 (Leipzig, 1936), 
145—64, 151 n. 2, calls him a ‘Sohn einer bekannten Danziger Pastorenfamilie (cf. Cat. 
disc. Gedan., 65: ‘Johannes Pauli, Dant.’, 1600). But the writer of this letter had clearly 
studied with Alsted and therefore may correspond instead to "Johannes Paulus, 
Francofurtensis’ (Matr. Herborn, HS 1427: 1609/10). 

7? Herborn ThS, sign. AB 2536 is a Sammelband, bound in contemporary velum and 
containing Keckermann's Systema logicae tribus libris adornatum (1606), Systema logicae 
minus (1606), and Systema logicae, compendiosa methodo adornatum (1609). The first title 
page is inscribed ‘Guil. Ant. dd. J. H. Alstedio anno 609. in nundinis autumnalib. 
Francofurt. A similar message is abbreviated on the other title pages and stated again in full 
on the title page of Herborn ThS sign. AB 1547: Keckermann, Systema ethicae (1607). 
Wiesbaden HLB sign. Bl 4931 (4) is Keckermann's Apparatus practicus (1609). A similar 
inscription on its title page specifies the date of this gift as 16 Sept. 1609. This volume 
contains marginalia and several inserted leaves with extensive notes in Alsted's hand, most 
notably a ‘Consilium Joan. Henr. Alstedii de perfectä ratione studendi Graecis on 64-5, 
which appears to be a first sketch of part of his Consiliarius academicus of 1610. 
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In the subsequent two years the two men corresponded on two important 
subjects: on the publication of Keckermann’s system of physics, manu- 
scripts of which Antonius and Alsted had independently obtained; and 
regarding the education of the printer’s son Paul, who matriculated in the 
Herborn Paedagogium in April 1610 and lodged with Alsted.!73 The 
timing of these gifts suggest that Antonius began planning a Hanau 
edition of Keckermanns collected philosophical works immediately after 
hearing of his death and recruited Alsted to organize and introduce the 
collection no more than a month or two thereafter. Two years later, how- 
ever, Wilhelm Antonius himself was dead; so by the time Alsted’s edition 
of Keckermann’s philosophical works appeared in 1613, it was published 
not apud Guilielmum Antonium but ‘apud haeredes Guilielmi Antonii’, 
that is, in a printing firm shortly to fall under the sole authority of Alsted’s 
former lodger.!74 

By 1612, therefore, the Hanau printing firm had already published all 
the components of the two large volumes which Alsted would republish 
together in 1613 as Keckermann’s Systema systematum; but Alsted's hand 
is probably evident in most of the choices which remained to be made— 
choices which can be illuminated by comparing Antonius collection of 
Keckermanns work with that published by Aubertus in Geneva the fol- 
lowing year. 

First there was the question of selection. While the Genevan edition 
included all the titles which Antonius had published (and no more),!75 
Alsted deliberately excluded three: the Systema theologiae, Rhetorica 
ecclesiastica, and Praeparatio ad sacram syntaxin. Thus while the Genevan 
collection is accurately entitled Keckermanni opera omnia, the Hanau 
one is subtitled Auius autoris scripta philosophica. 

Then there was the problem of arrangement. Alsted, who knew 
Keckermann’s works intimately by this time, arranged them in accordance 
with his principles. His first volume contains instrumental or propaedeutical 
disciplines (the three-volume Systema logicum maius, 6 the Systema logicum 


173 Antonius (Hanau) to Alsted, 15 Feb., 22 Apr., 9 June 1610 (Wiesbaden HStA 95 
320", fos. 10, 12, 17). Imperfect transcriptions of the first two letters in E. W. Junghaus, 
“Wilhelm Antonius, der erste Hanauer Buchdrucker, Mittheilungen des Hanauer 
Bezirksvereins für hessische Geschichte und Landeskunde, 6 (1880), 188—92. On Peter: Matr. 
Herborn, P 2235 (28 Apr. 1610). 

174 Paul Antonius began publishing under his own name early in 1615: Benzing, 
‘Antonius’, nos. 350, 372 ff. 

175 The one, apparently accidental, exclusion is Disp. philo. 

176 That is, the praecognita, systema, and gymnasium of logic, each in its most polished 
version. 
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minus, the Systema rhetoricae, and several small works relating to these). His 
second volume contains the systems of the philosophical disciplines 
proper ‘arranged in a coherent order’ with their respective disputations.!77 
The preface to the Genevan edition, by contrast, shows only the vaguest 
knowledge of Keckermanns intentions, !78 and the arrangement of his works 
which follows it is correspondingly disorganized: the Praecognita philosophica 
is followed by a scramble of logical works (including the two, variously titled 
editions of the Gymnasium logicum), the system of rhetoric is found amongst 
an ill-considered grouping of philosophical writings, and so on. 

Thirdly there is the question of editing these texts. With a few apparently 
random exceptions, Aubertus printed them exactly as Antonius had 
originally done. Alsted, however, made one small but significant revi- 
sion: he omitted the letters from Keckermann’s students which prefaced 
so many original editions of his works.!7? Along with his other two 
interventions, these minor changes reflect a deliberate plan, evident 
also in the title chosen for the volume: Alsted aimed to present, not a 
complete collection of Keckermann’s individual writings, but a System 
of Systems, an integrated whole, unified by the praecognita of logic and 
of philosophy which open the two volumes and by consistent applica- 
tion of the method outlined in the system of logic.!8° In effect, Alsted 
published Keckermann’s complete philosophical works as a unified 
encyclopaedia of philosophy. Keckermann had already applied the term 
‘cyclopaedia’ to his three-year philosophical course; his first biographer 
noted his intention to teach the entire orbis scientiarum within three 
years; and a seventeenth-century English translator was persuaded that 
‘if the thred of his life had been a little more lengthened’ Keckermann 
would have produced ‘that e’ykurAomadı'av our fathers dreamed of 
liuely portrayed, fully perfected’.!8! Alsted for his part (and Comenius 


V7 Although Alsted’s preface treats these in the order of Keckermann’s philosophical 
course, this order is not always followed in the volumes themselves. 

178 KO, i. fos. §3'-4%: *...ex multiplici scriptorum lectione, acutissimo ingenio et 
indefatigabili diligentia compararat, . . . in scriptis obscura explicans, dubia confirmans, con- 
fusa disponens, leges à Philosophis positas accuratissime observavit ordinis et perspicuitatis.' 

179 For each of these three reasons, the Systema systematum is a less valuable collection of 
Keckermanns writings for historical purposes, and KO should therefore be regarded as the 
standard edn. of Keckermann's works. 

180 Alsted's main distortion of Keckermanns intentions is in presenting the instrumental 
disciplines as propaedeutical to the fully-fledged philosophical systems rather than the 
embryonic theological one, which he excluded from the collection. 

181 KO, i. 539[F-H]; Adam, Vitae philos, 500; Keckermann, Ovpavoyvw8ia. 
Heavenly Knowledge. A Manuduction to Theologie (London, 1622), translators preface: fo. 
A3™ (on the translator, Thomas Vicars, see Athenae oxon., ii. 443). Leibniz also perceived 
Keckermann's Systema systematum as an encyclopaedia: cf. A VI, 1, 289; VI, 4A, 683.4. 
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after him) would later propose the term ‘systema systematum' as a 
synonym for ‘encyclopaedia .182 

By 1613, therefore, Keckermann had designed and written and Alsted 
had published an encyclopaedic presentation of the three-year philosoph- 
ical course. What then was left for the would-be encyclopaedist from 
Ballersbach to do? The question was raised by Alsted more than once, 
most cogently in the preface to the Systema systematum itself: 


Everything in this man is so comprehensive, lofty, and admirable, everything 
taken up in his works is so well-executed, that I suspect he has usurped the glory 
of many of the most learned men of former ages. And future men may well 
complain that he has left them no hope of doing anything great in any kind of 
teaching, just as Alexander the Great complained of his father Philip: “Your father 
has conquered everything! No great or memorable deed remains for you! 183 


The simile is, of course, double-edged. Despite these forebodings, the 
young Alexander vastly extended his father's empire; and by the time 
he wrote these words in 1613, the 24-year-old Herborner had already 
begun to execute plans to enlarge the philosophical domain which he had 
inherited from Keckermann. 


182. Ency., 49.3.1: “Encyclopaedia est systema omnium systematum, quibus res, homine 
dignae, methodo certä explicantur. Cf. Cursus, i. 102.1; ii. 803—4; Ency., 67.b.10; and 
Comenius, Consultatio, ii. 805.13. 

183 Systema systematum, fo. 12". Note the anti-humanist implications of this classical 
simile—a simile apparently suggested by Johann Pauli in a letter to Alsted of 22 Aug. 1611 
(Ep. Alsted., fo. 30). C£. also Panacea, 13. 
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Compilation 


Alsted’s Cursus philosophici 
encyclopaedia, 1609-1620 


5.1 FORM: THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA AS 
SYSTEMA SYSTEMATUM 


Alsted’s plans to succeed Keckermann as leader of the post-Ramist 
encyclopaedic project were hatched within months of the Danziger's 
death. On 12 September 1609, only three days after receiving the gift 
of Keckermann’s works from Antonius (and presumably the commission 
to edit a collection of them), Alsted wrote to Kaspar Waser in Zurich, 
mourning the deaths of Keckermann and Joseph Scaliger. ‘It is for us’, 
he concluded (with no trace of irony), ‘to follow in their footsteps.”! On 
Christmas Day of the same year he wrote to Albert Molnar invoking 
God’s aid ‘at this time, when the great lights of churches and schools are 
passing away’.? In the preface of his Systema mnemonicum minus he 
pledged a few weeks later that the memory of Keckermann, ‘the greatest 
of philosophers by reason of his most perspicacious intellect, will not die 
quickly among good men’. And in his contribution to the volume 
published by Bresler, Alsted vowed in August 1610 to imitate Elisha, 
who, when his teacher Elijah was taken up into heaven in a whirlwind, 
assumed his mantle—and a double portion of his spirit.4 

The intentions cryptically suggested in August had in fact been out- 
lined in some detail the previous month in a little treatise entitled The 
Philosophical Panacea, that is, an easy, new and carefully devised method 


1 Alsted to Waser, 12 Sept. 1609 (Zurich StA E II 383, fo. 803). 

2 Dézsi, Molnar, 333. 3 Syst. mnem. minus, fo.) (5' (Jan. 1610). 

4 Alsted’s preface in Keckermann, Politica specialis gemina, 28 (= KO, ii. 1298[A] ); 
cf. 2 Kings 2: 1-18. 
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of teaching and learning the whole encyclopaedia.5 The aim of the book, 
Alsted noted, can be inferred from its title: ‘I call it a panacea, that is a 
universal medicine, not alchemical but philosophical, by which the 
disorders which the mind suffers in thinking about things, words, and 
quantities can be removed. This panacea, in a word, is method,’ and 
‘the sum of this method’ is stated as follows: that 


the whole of learning and each individual discipline is to be taught through /exicz, 
praecognita, systemata, and gymnasia. If these four things are properly considered 
and carefully combined, one can scarcely exaggerate how much they will 
contribute to the provision of solid learning by a short way. I shall endeavour, 
with God’s blessing, to furnish the individual arts with this very method.” 


In the meantime, he offered this little book as a ‘fore-runner of the greater 
work’. The Panacea philosophica was therefore nothing less than the blue- 
print for the Encyclopaedia which would finally appear twenty years later, 
and several of Alsted’s correspondents welcomed it as such. Kaspar Waser 
wrote from Zurich with a prayer that Alsted might enjoy the long life : 
and good health necessary to see the project through to completion.® 
In Marburg, Alsted’s distant relation the Ramist lawyer Hermann Vultejus 
congratulated himself that his family should have produced such a great 
potential benefactor of the commonweal.? Nor did Alsted conceal the 
source of the method at the heart of his proposed encyclopaedia. ‘From 
Keckermann,' he wrote a few pages later, ‘that most eminent of philo- 
sophers, I have taken what I write concerning lexica, praecognita, systemata, 
and gymnasia. 1%? The central section of the Panacea philosophica in fact 
presents an extremely compact synopsis of Keckermann’s method—so 
brief in places as to be virtually unintelligible without its prototype.!! 
But even in 1610 some small innovations are evident, and in subsequent 
years these four elements underwent a process of clarification and 


5 Panacea philosophica (Kal. Julii 1610). 6 Ibid. 12. 

7 Ibid. 6-7; cf. 20-1 and the ‘Peroratio’, 41: ‘Si Deus volet, sub cuius vexillo milito, 
brevi videbis, num ea quae adornavi, videri debeant." 

8 Waser (Zurich) to Alsted, 22 Aug. 1611 (Ep. Alsted., fo. 28°). 

? Vulteius (Marburg) to Alsted, 27 Feb. 1612 (Ep. Alsted., fo. 37°): "Encyclopaedia tua, 
si tam mihi initeris, erit gratissima. Vidi tam ante biennium, ex qua ingenium tuum 
miratus sum, et mihi gratulatus ex familia mea te prodisse, qui Reipubl. commodaveris, et 
porro commodare possis." 

10 Panacea, 13. He continues: ‘Ab acutissimo Timpler habeo methodum tradenti 
disciplinarum per theoremata et problemata. In fact, Timpler’s method was not incor- 
porated within that outlined in the Panacea (see esp. 36) or within the Encyclopaedia 
itself. For an explanation see n. 73 below. 

11 Panacea, 34-6; repr. with little change in Philosophia restituta (1612), 455-7; cf. also 
Syst. mnem. minus, 15, 17, 112-13. 
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development which altered them substantially from Keckermann’s 
recommendations. These changes were especially evident in the cases of 
lexica and praecognita. 


Lexica 


Strictly speaking, Keckermann’s method of teaching through praecognita, 
systemata, and gymnasia did not include a fourth component: the /exica. 
But integrated within the systema were what Keckermann called /oci 
verborum technologict: lexica of philosophical terms arranged in the order 
of the disciplines themselves.!? The commentaria began by defining, 
clarifying, and explaining unknown or ambiguous words contained in 
the regulae. As an example of the ‘technological lexicon’, Keckermann 
could therefore refer his reader to his own Systema logicum.!? The lexica 
which Alsted proposed in the Panacea philosophica were of essentially this 
type: arranged in the same order as the disciplines themselves, moving 
from general terms through subaltern to special terms so that words 
and things might be learned together. And Alsted specifically stated that, 
like Keckermann, he did 'not intend for these volumes of words to be 
separate from the volumes of things occurring in the sciences’.!4 Along 
with this topically arranged lexicon, however, Keckermann also described 
a more conventional dictionary of words and phrases arranged alphabet- 
ically;!5 and Alsted, in characteristically eclectic fashion, sought to enrich 
the first type by adding to it features of the second. The lexicon proposed 
in the Panacea, although arranged topically, includes ‘paronyms’ (that is, 
definitions of the terms themselves), synonyms, homonyms, and phrases 
in which the word was used. To these he later added antonyms and 
epithets (that is, adjectives identifying the key characteristics ofa thing).!° 
And with these additions the lexica rapidly outgrew their place in the 
commentaries. 

The result was clearly evident in Alsted’s first lexicographical publica- 
tion, the Lexicon theologicum of 1612. Keckermann had advised that a 
lexicon of phrases would be particularly useful in theology, ‘where we are 
often confined to certain formulae of speaking received by the church’.!7 
Alsted’s second theological work put this plan into effect, but with one 
alteration: his lexicon of theological words and phrases was arranged 


12 KO, i. 488F, 489E-G, ii. 236G-240C. 13 KO, i. 489F-G. 

^ Panacea, 20-1. 15 KO, i. 488E-9D. 

16 Panacea, 22; Compendium lexici philosophici (Herborn, 1626), fo. AAT". 

7 KO, i. 489D; paraphrased in Alsted, Panacea, 22; Theatrum scholasticum, 91. 
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topically in the order of theological commonplaces.!® The result was a 
volume of 450 octavo pages: larger than Keckermann’s Systema theologiae 
as a whole. 

Alsted’s collection of lexicographical aids to learning did not end here. 
For although his teachers and colleagues at Herborn were neither human- 
ist philologists nor leaders in the development of the second generation 
of semi-Ramist textbooks, they included a surprising number of prom- 
inent lexicographers whose example provided encouragement even more 
concrete than the writings of Keckermann.!? Piscator’s indexes of his 
Biblical commentaries produced a kind of trilingual lexicon of biblical 
theology.2° Matthias Martinius published an enormous etymological 
dictionary of Latin which was admired by Comenius and a smaller Greek 
one which enjoyed a considerable fortuna.?! Greater still was the success 
of the lexicon of New Testament Greek prepared by the second professor 
of theology Georg Pasor. This work, which has been described as the first 
lexicon of the Septuagint, went through at least thirty later editions in 
Germany, Switzerland, the Netherlands, and England and was reduced 
to a handbook for the use of students.?? Alsted’s relative, the Herborn 
professor of medicine Zacharias Rosenbach, prepared topically organized 
lexica of the Old and New Testaments under the intriguing titles Moses 
omniscus and Omniscientia Christi which aroused considerable interest in 
Hartlib’s circle.23 Alsted’s teachers outside Herborn also included two of 


18 Lexicon theologicum, in quo sacrosanctae theologiae termini dilucide explicantur iuxta 
seriem locorum communium ([FrM], 1612). For its place within his broader lexicographi- 
cal plans, see esp. fos. )(5'-6'; Cursus, ii. 198-9.2 (= Ency., 134.a.2). 

1? See in general Menk, Herborn, 268-74. 20 Cf. Ch. 3 n. 79 above. 

21 Martinius (1572-1630), Lexicon philologicum, praecipue etymologium (Bremen, 
1623; Utrecht, 1697, 1711, 1721; Amsterdam, 1701); Fundamenta linguae graecae quae 
sunt tamquam epitome lexici et etymologici Graeci (Bremen, 1614, 1616, 1618, 1631, 1698; 
London, 1629), repr. with many Hebrew etymologies as Cadmus Graecophoenix, id est, ety- 
mologicum, in quo explicantur et ad... orientales fontes reducuntur principes voces Graecae 
(Bremen, 1625). Menk, 'Kalvinismus und Pädagogik’, 77, 91—2; id., ‘Martinius’, esp. bib- 
lio. nos. 63, 75, 78; DJAK, xv.1. 492—505 nn.; xv/2. 255, 287; xv/3. 140. 

22 Pasor (1570-1637), Lexicon Graeco-Latinum in Novum Testamentum (Herborn, 
1619); Manuale Graecarum vocum Novi Testamenti (Leiden, 1628). See Nass. Drucke, nos. 
1225-31, 1232-3; STC, 19443—4; Wing, P649-50; H. Schlosser, ‘Die erste Grammatik 
des neutestamentlichen Griechisch und das erste Wörterbuch zur Septuaginta, in 
Neutestamentliche Studien Georg Heinrici. . . dargebracht (Leipzig, 1914), 252-60. Charles 
Hoole, the English translator of Comenius’ Orbis sensualium pictus (1659), published a 
New Testament in 1653 keyed to Pasor's lexicon: Athenae oxon., iii. 760; Wing, B2731B, 
B2732, B2735. 

23 Rosenbach (1595-1638), Moses omniscus, sive omniscentia Mosaica, exhibens Veteris 
Testamenti voces, secundum locos communes novos (FrM, 1633); Omniscentia Christi and 
Lexicon breve in LXX interpretes et libros Apocryphos (Herborn, 1634): Nass. Drucke, nos. 
1660-1; Menk, Herborn, 270-1. Cf. Ephemeridies, 1634-5 (HP 29/2/18B, 35B; 
29/3/21A, 31B, 32A); HP 11/1/77A-B; 22/10/1A; DJAK, xv/2. 63.20; xviii. 346. 
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the most prominent lexicographers of his day. Rudolph Goclenius the 
Elder's most significant works were voluminous dictionaries of Latin and 
Greek philosophical terms, the most important of their day.24 In 1615 
Johannes Buxtorf the Elder published a dictionary of Hebrew and 
Chaldean and appended to it a lexicon of philosophical Hebrew extracted 
from rabbinic commentaries. The work went through at least fifteen edi- 
tions, the last in 1874.25 Further lexicographers both major and minor 
can be found among Alsted’s correspondents, such as the leading 
Hungarian humanist Albert Molnär,26 the professor in Amberg Christian 
Becmann,? the Zurich Hebraist Kaspar Waser,28 and Comenius’ friend, 
the pastor of Markóbel, Heinrich Pithan.?? Alsted’s student Matthieu 
Tournemaine composed a thousand-page harmonic dictionary aimed 
primarily at easing the simultaneous mastery of Latin, French, and 
Italian.3° Even the learned Landgraf Moritz of Hesse-Kassel left behind 
two lexica in manuscript: a Latin thesaurus arranged according to words 
and syllables, and a French-German lexicon which expanded virtually 


24 Goclenius, Lexicon philosophicum (FrM, 1613; repr. Hildesheim, 1954); Lexicon 
philosophicum graecum (Marburg, 1615; FrM and Paris, 1634; repr. Hildesheim, 1964). 

25 Buxtorf (1564-1629), Lexicon Hebraicum et Chaldaicum... Accessit lexicon breve 
Rabbinico-Philosophicum (Basle, 1613). Further edns. in G. Tonelli, A Short-Title List of 
Subject Dictionaries (London, 1971), 12; discussion in Stephen G. Burnett, From Christian 
Hebraism to Jewish Studies: Johannes Buxtorf (1564-1629) and Hebrew Learning (Leiden, 
1996). 

26 Molnär (1574-1633), Lexicon Latino-Graeco-Ungaricum (Heidelberg, 1621). See 
RMK, i. no. 513; Evans, Wechel Presses, no. 369. 

27 Becman/Beckmann (1580-1648), De originibus Latinae linguae (rev. edn. 
[Wittenberg], 1613), retitled Manuductio ad linguam Latinam (Hanau: Wechel, 1619, 
1629); a work praised by Scaliger and Alsted (Ency., 135.b.1). ADB, i. 240; NDB, i. 730. 
Alsted corresponded with Becman as early as March 1611: C. Beckmanni ne non ad ipsum 
aliorum exstantiores epistolae (Hanau, 1619), 37. Becmann responded by sending Alsted a 
copy of his more elementary work on the Latin language in April 1611 and the third edn. 
of the full version in Sept. 1619: cf. Ep. Alsted., fos. 25", 140; Hotson, Alsted, 102 n. 37, 
236 no. 3. 

28 Waser sent Alsted a copy: cf. Waser to Alsted, 19 and 21 Mar. 1615 (Ep. Alsted., fos. 
68, 69); Alsted to Waser, 11 Apr. 1615 (Zurich ZB MS F 172a, fo. 201"). 

29 Pithan (Siegen) to Alsted, 25 June 1619 (Ep. Alsted., fo. 139): ‘Laboro in lexico 
theologico adornando in privatum librorum meorum usum . . .’, DJAK, i. 69. Alsted's 
testimonium for him of 28 Apr. 1627 is Wiesbaden HStA 95, 781, fo. 28. 

30 Dictionarium harmonicum et plane novum, in quatuor libros distributum; quorum 1. 
docet harmoniam linguae Latinae cum Graeca. Il. Latinae cum Gallica. III. Latinae cum 
Italica. IV. Latinae cum Gallica et Italica, ut sit harmonia trium linguarum... Authore 
Christiano Nirmutano (FrM 1630). 'Nirmutanus is an anagram of “Turnimanus’; 
Wolfenbüttel HAB sign. 47.1 Gram (1) identifes the author as "Matthaeus Turnemann' 
(alias Tournemaine/Tornomannus). On the author, see Matr. Herborn, P 1683, HS 1609; 
Nass. Drucke, no. 125, 1515; Wiesbaden HLB sign. 8° Herb 611 9% Alsted, Syst. mnem. 
maius, fo.) (7-8; Livre du recteur, vi. 46; Menk, 'Kalvinismus und Pädagogik’, 91-2; id., 
Herborn, 81, 271. 
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into a French topographical and biographical dictionary.?! It is therefore 
no coincidence that, of all the influences which Comenius received in 
Herborn, the most immediate was lexicographical.3? Leibniz for his part 
regarded the treatment of the arts of speech as the most praiseworthy part 
of the Encyclopaedia.>* 

Such a rich record of important lexicographical productions from a 
circle otherwise little known for its philology demands explanation. The 
basic explanation is doubtless to be found in the methodological congruity 
of philosophical and philological activity within the German post-Ramist 
tradition. As discussed in more detail in the following section, both 
philosopher and lexicographer began by analysing a text into its elemental 
units—into praecepta, exempla, and sententiae in the former case, into words 
or phrases in the latter one. Various opinions on the same issue and usages 
of the same word or phrase were then distributed into a pre-established 
system of categories and, through a more or less rigorous process of 
comparison and contrast, the correct opinion on the subject or the true 
meaning of the word were determined. Such work sometimes employed 
‘common places’ of the most literal sort. In explaining the importance of 
method in the first French edition of his dialectic, Ramus asked the reader 
to imagine that all the definitions and precepts of grammar had been 
written out individually on separate slips of paper and scrambled together 
in a jar. The purpose of method, he explained, is to arrange these slips 
in their proper places: first the dialectician searches for the definition of 
grammar (‘Grammar is the art of speaking well’) which he then puts in 
the first place; then he extracts the partition of grammer (“The parts of 
grammar are two, etymology and syntax’) which he places second, and 
so on.?* In analogous fashion, during the four years in which Piscator 
laboured on his biblical indexes, he could often be found sitting in the 
main room of his house surrounded by slips of paper, cut from the printed 
pages of the work, which he arranged into alphabetically organized piles.35 


91 Thesaurus linguae latinae, in quo juxta ordinem alphabeticum reformatum et secundum 
syllabicum ordinem omnes voces latinae. . . continentur. . . gera et impensis M.H.L. 1603 (noted 
in Strieder, ix. 200; Moran, Alchemical World, 20). On the latter work (FrM, 1631, 1641) 
see Barbara Kaltz, ‘Le Gentilhomme lexicographe: le Lexique frangois-allemant tresample 
de Maurice Landgrave des Hesse’, Historiographica Linguistica, 23 (1996), 287-99. 

32 Cf for instance DJAK, i. 18; xv/1. 363, 381, 382; xv/2. 124, 135—48, 253-8. 

33 Leibniz, Nova methodus, A V1,1, 289; VIL AA, 1122-50. 

3% Dialectique (1555) de Pierre de la Ramée, ed. with introd., notes, and commentary by 
Michel Dassonville (Geneva, 1964), 122—3; Skalnik, Ramus and Reform, 44-5. 

35 Pasor, Oratio funebris in obitum Piscatoris, 18: ‘Vidi eo tempore in majori eius domus 
coenaculo, juxta literas Alphabeti chartarum acervos circumquaque positos, inter quos 
pakaptrms noster desidebat, et strenue desudabat . . .' 
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Keckermann, in fact, tended to conflate the philosophical and lexico- 
graphical projects by including topically arranged lexica as an integral part 
of his systemata. As early as 1609, Alsted likewise equated biblical indexes 
with theological commonplaces and the latter in turn with systematic 
textbooks.%¢ Indeed, in view of the origin of technological lexica in the 
systema, the expansion of lexica into adagiologia, and the centrality of this 
to the systematic treatment of practical philosophy, we could speak of 
a virtual identity between the two.37 

The set of categories most attractive to these lexicographers was not 
the straightforward alphabetical one but either the lexicon of word roots, 
patterned on the structures of words themselves, or the topical lexicon, 
patterned on the order of the things signified. In preferring lexica 
organized in a fashion parallel to the encyclopaedia itself, Alsted was 
following the lead of the German Ramists as well as Keckermann: of 
the six different methods of organizing topical lexica outlined in the 
Encyclopaedia, that closest to Alsted’s preference stems from the 
Nomenclator artium liberalium et mechanicarum of Friedrich Beurhaus, 
who is also the starting point for the lexicographical discussion in the 
Panacea philosophica and is cited alongside Bernhard Copius on the same 
point in the Philosophia restituta. In justifying that preference, Alsted 
clearly anticipated Comenius. “The chief reason that few students these 
days acquire a knowledge of things’, he wrote in the Panacea, is that ‘they 
are compelled to spend a lifetime learning words in an unsuitable order’. 
From a topically organised lexicon, he added in the Encyclopaedia, ‘a boy 
can learn words and things from the same work in the most beautiful 
order of the disciplines’.38 Most of the lexicographers in Alsted’s circle, 
however, sought to organize their work in a way which reflected the 
structure of the language instead. The most popular solution was the 
lexicon of word roots, arranged alphabetically but with cognates and 
derivatives placed immediately under them. Here was a system of organ- 
ization which facilitated both the initial learning of the language and 
advanced study of etymology and linguistics, even the ultimate search 


36 Clavis artis Lullianae, 16: methodical Peripatetics 'omnium primd dant in 
medium methodica disciplinarum systemata, et postideà textum Aristotelis ad illam 
methodum atque usum nostri seculi accommodant, tum perspicue, tum succincte: 
non secus atque theologi faciunt, qui conficiunt locos communes qui sunt indices 
Biblici'. 

37 Keckermann calls lexica loci verborum (KO, i. 488E-489G, ii. 230G-240C); Alsted 
calls them loci glossematici (Ency., 105.b.8). On adagiologia and practical philosophy see 
Ch. 6 n. 128. 

38 Panacea philosophica, 20-2; Philosophia restituta, 455; Ency., Lexica, 134.b-135.a.2. 
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for the primordial tongue.?? Alsted's hugely successful introduction to 
the Rudimenta linguae Latinae and his parallel treatments of Greek, 
Hebrew, and Chaldean were all organized on this principle.*° 

It was the inclusion of these lexica of roots which logically led to the 
extraction of /exici technologici from the commentaries of the systema to a 
place at the head of the encyclopaedia. The study of individual words 
and their cognates logically belonged before the study of the principles 
governing the compounding of words. These dictionaries thus took 
their place in the encyclopaedia before grammar, rhetoric, and logic as the 
first of the instrumental disciplines. But a collection of lexica of several 
languages also demanded, in good Ramist fashion, a preliminary discus- 
sion of /exica generalis. This naturally distinguished not only between 
the lexica of different languages but between the different ways of 
organizing lexica. The chief distinction was between alphabetical and 
topical arrangements. The symmetry of the treatise thus drew the /exici 
technologici out of the systemata and into an independent treatise which 
eventually ran to over 320 densely printed folio columns.*! i 

These lexica were never completed on the scale which Alsted first 
envisaged, however. The encyclopaedia of 1620 rehearses the plan for 
a lexicon of the four faculties but does not fulfil it.42 Six years later Alsted 
published a methodically organized philosophical lexicon of some 300 
densely printed octavo pages; but this too was a mere outline, a 
Compendium of the Philosophical Lexicon he wished to write. In the preface 
he apologized that his other duties had permitted him to complete only 
the lineaments of the full work, excluding the synonyms, phrases, and 
other enhancements specified by Keckermann.43 Perhaps as an indication 


39 Cf. Theatrum scholasticum, 285-6; Ency., 135-6. For Martinius: n. 21 above. For 
Bisterfeld: HP 37/3A (1639). Comenius planned a lexicon harmonicum tracing the 
four chief linguistic families to the primordial language and arranged his lexicon januale 
according to word roots: DJAK, xv/2. 124, 253-8; P. Trost, ‘Die Sprachdoktrin 
Komenskys , Acta Comeniana, 4 (1979), 322, 335. 

40 See the full titles in RMK, ii. 485-6, 496; RMN, ii. 1579-80, 1609; and the 
bibliography in Hotson, A/sted, 241—2. 

41 The resulting arrangement is thus as follows (page refs. to Ency.): "Lexica est Generalis 
[chs. 1-4] seu Specialis, de lexica certarum Linguarum [chs. 5-12] seu Facultatum et artium 
[chs. 13—41].' See further Cursus, ii. 8-11, 205-6; Ency., 134.a—5.b, 264. 

42 Cursus, ii. 197—206. 

43 Compendium lexici philosophici ea methodo conformatum, ut una et eadem opera 
termini liberalium, ipseaque res, quantum ad locorum communium summa capita, facile 
possint memoria comprehendi (Herborn, 1626), fo. AA1’: 'Saepenumero animum induxi 
meum, Lector benevole, huiusmodi lexicon per omnes philosophiae partes adornare, quod 
ea methodo digereret singulas voces, qua solent ipsae res tractari; et simul ad voces 
insigniores adjicere notationem, homonymiam, synonyma, epitheta, antitheta, et phrases... . 


Interim...lineamenta istius lexici ducere, et in publicum exire volui. Accipe itaque 
compendium huius lexici . . .' 
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of the scale of the work he intended, the Compendium included indexes 
of metals, plants, animals, and human anatomy collected at Alsted’s 
request by his colleague, friend, and relative Zacharias Rosenbach.44 
Although dealing with only a part of physics, Rosenbach’s contribution 
was over 400 pages long. An explosion of natural historical knowledge 
in the latter sixteenth century expanded many texbooks on natural philo- 
sophy by the mid-seventeenth century;#5 but if the other twenty-eight 
lexica included here had grown at anything like this rate, the completed 
encyclopaedic lexicon would have been nearly as large as the Encyclopaedia 
itself. Such, however, was not to be: Alsted’s theological lexicon grew with 
his theological encyclopaedia to over 900 quarto columns by 1626,46 and 
the philosophical lexicon in the Encyclopaedia grew by 1630 to some 
seventy folio columns;?7 but these were Alsted’s last effort on this project. 
Similar projects would however be pursued by the Hartlib circle, including 
some based on Alsted, Rosenbach, Martinius, and other lexicographers 
just mentioned.48 


Praecognita 


The doctrine of praecognita which Keckermann derived from Zabarella 
went through an even more complex evolution at the hands of his young 
successor in Herborn. To attempt to explicate each stage in this process 
would require a lengthy and technical discussion; and for present purposes 
it is preferable to summarize this evolution in tabular form and provide a 
brief commentary on the general philosophical principles underlying it.4° 

As can readily be seen from the table (Figure 3), Alsted’s first outline 
of the praecognita in 1610 was taken virtually word for word from the 


44 Ibid., [1925]—3246’ (the pagination in this volume skips from 2099 to 3000). On 
1924 Alsted notes that Rosenbach, 'collega et affinis meus long? charissimus’, completed 
the work ‘me sic petente atque etiam urgente’. Further bibliographical detail nn. 180, 219 
below. The nature of Rosenbach’s kinship to Alsted is unknown. 

45 See Schmitt in CHRP, 802-3 and Aristotle in the Renaissance, 104; and the discussion 
of Bauhin in Brian W. Ogilvie, 'Encyclopaedism in Renaissance Botany: From Historia to 
Pinax , in Peter Binkley (ed.), Pre-Modern Encyclopaedic Texts (Leiden, 1997), 89-99. 

46 Alsted, Paratitla theologica, in quibus vera antiquitas, et phraseologia sacrarum liter- 
arum et patrum... ita illustratur, ut universum sacrosanctae theologiae syntagma hac veluti 
clave reseretur (FrM, 1626). 47 Ency., 230.a-265.b. 

48 Cf. Hartlib, Ephemerides, 1634-5 (HP 29/2/32B, 29/3/3A, 29/3/22B); HP 
7/90/3A, 35/5/50B, 68/4/3B; KK, i. 31, 35, 40, 95; ii. 3, 18; Kvačala, Reform, i. 24, 45, 
111, 117; ii. 35; DJAK, xv/2. 165; and n. 21 above. 

49 On its religious aspect cf. Hotson, Alsted, 70, 79-81; id., ‘Instauration’, esp. 9-14. 
More generally see also Charles Lohr, ‘Metaphysics’, in CHRP, 631-8; Schmidt-Biggemann, 
Topica universalis, ad indicem s.v. ‘praecognita’; Ulrich G. Leinsle, “Wissenschaftstheorie 
oder Metaphysik als Grundlage der Enzylopädie?’, in Franz. M. Eybl er al. (eds.), 
Enzyklopädien der frühen Neuzeit (1 'übingen, 1995), 98-119. 


Timpler, Keckermann, Praecognita Keckermann, 
Technologia (1606) philosophica (1607) Apparatus practicus (1609) 
I. De definitione et causis I. De philosophiae natura IV. Volumen generale de 


artis liberalis externae 


1. ars liberalis in genere 

2. ars liberalis externae in genere 
3. An perfectio hominis sit finis 
artis liberalis? 

4. causa impulsiva 

5. causa instrumentalis 

7. materia et forma 


IV. De natura et differentibus 
artis liberalis internae 


II. De legibus constituendi 
artium liberales externas 
III. De differentiis artium 
liberalium externarum 


1. de nomine et 
definitione philosophiae 
3. de causis philosophiae 
efficientibus deque 
eiusdem fine 


4. de philosophiae subjecto 
et propriis effectis 


2. de philosophiae partitione 
5—6. de philosophiae cognatis 
et diversis, oppositiis 


II. De docenda et 
discenda philosophiae 

1. de philosophiae doctore 
et discipulo 2. de ratione 
docendi philosophiam in 
genere 6. de ratione 
discendi philosophiam 


3. de ratione specialis docendi 
philosophicas disciplinas, 

et deque exercitiis 

4. de philosophia veteribus 

5. de philosophia recentibus 


Figure 3. The evolution of the praecognita, 1606—1620 


omnium disciplinarum 
anticipatis et praecognitis 
1. de perfectione humanae 


mentis et voluntate atque 
omnium virirum hominis 
2. de contemplatione 3. de 
actione 4. de factione 5. de 
professionibus hominum 


6. de habitibus mentis in genere 
7. de habitibus volutatis 

8—10. de studiis liberalibus, 
rerum, exemplorum 

11. de sapientia et intellectus 
12. de scientia, deque 
scientiarum ordine et 
connexione inter sese 

13 de prudentia 14. de arte 


15. de philosophiae in genere 
16. de facultatibus superioribus 


19. de praeceptoribus 


17. de exercitatione 


18. de peregrinatione 


nomina et catalogum authorum 
20. de libris 
21. de musaeis 


Alsted, Panacea Alsted, Philosophia digne Alsted, Cursus philosophici 
philosophica (1610) restituta (1612) encyclopaedia (1620) 

IHI. De Canonica seu I. Archelogia I. Archelogia 

Technologia 1-3. definitio philosophiae, 1. definitio philosophiae 


1. de philosophia in genere 


2. de perfectione intellectus et 
voluntatis atque omnium virium 
hominum 3. de contemplatione 
4. de actione 5. de factione 

6. de professionibus hominum 


7. de habitibus mentis in genere 
8. de habitibus volutatis 

9—12. de studiis liberalibus, 
rerum, exemplorum, verborum 
13. de intelligentia 

14. de sapientia 15. de scientia 
16. de synderesi 17. de prudentia 
18. de arte 


19. de facultatibus, adeoque de 
connexione disciplinarum 


20. de praelectionibus 21. de 
examinibus 22. de exercitatione 
23. de lectione 24. de memoriae 
exercitatione 25. de scriptione 
26. de imitatione 27. de 
declamatione 28. de 
disputatione 29. de exercita- 
tione corporis 30. de 

diligentia 31. de indiligentia 

et otio 32. de relaxatione 


Historica canonica: 

1. de philosophis eorumque sectis 
2. de libris et bibliothecis 

3. de scholis 4. de gradibus 5. de 


musaeis 6. de peregrinatione 


a a aaasta 


praecognitae, archelogiae 

4-12. distributio archelogiae 
Principia essendi: 

13-17. efficens 18. finale 

19. materiale 20. formale 
Principia cognoscendi: 

21-31. subjectum 32. objectum 
33—46. media 

Archelogia specialis: 

48-50. philosophia theoretica, 
practica, poetica 51. jurisprudentia 
52. medicina 53. theologia 


II. Hexilogia 

1. definitio 2. de habitibus 
intellectualibus in genere 
3. divisio 


4. intelligentia 

5. scientia 6. sapientia 

7. synderesis 8. prudentia 

9—10. habitus poéticus 

11-12. supernaturalis 

13-16. habitus contingenter veri 
17. error 18-19. habitus mixtus 


III. Technologia 
1. definitio 2. distributio 
3-14. de distinctione disciplinarum 


15. de proprietatibus disciplinarum 


IV. Canonica 

1. definitio 2. distributio 3. fine 
4. impedimentia. Media: 5. 
praecatio 6. studium sanctae vitae 
7. diligentia 8. ars meditandi 

9. ars oblivionis 10. ordo 11. ars 
praenoscendi ingenia. 12. Species: 
13. lectio 14. anscultatio 

15. scriptio 16. adornatio locis 
communibus 17. interrogatio 

18. examen 19. declamatio 

20. disputatio 21. disciplinarum 
scriptio 22. peregrinatio 


Principia essendi: 

2. causa efficiens philosophiae 
3. finis philosophiae 

Principia cognitionis: 

6. proprietates 

7. generales divisiones 


8-10. principia regulativa 
theoretica, practica, poética 


II. Hexilogia 


1. intelligentia 

2. scientia 3. sapientia 

Á. synderesis 5. prudentia 
6. habitus poétici 


7. habitus contingenter veri 
8. error 9. habitus mixtus 


III. Technologia 

1. numerus disciplinarum 
2. ordo disciplinarum 

3. differentiae disciplinarum 
4. proprietates disciplinarum 


IV. Didactica 

1. definitio, distributio, fine 
2. impedimenta 

3. media: aptitudo: ingenium 
philosophicum; libertas 
Socraticum officium 
discentes: diligentia; ordo 
temporis, rerum, actionum: 
auscultatio, lectio, exercitatio 
(disputatio, declamatio), 
peregrinatio 

4—10. didactica specialis 
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list of commonplaces in Keckermann’s Apparatus practicus (1609). 
Keckermann’s list was in turn derived from his own Praecognita philo- 
sophica (1607) published two years previously, supplemented on the topic 
of habitus from Timpler’s nearly contemporary Technologia (1606). To 
these Alsted added first some familiar pedagogical topics in the Panacea, 
then more sophisticated philosophical questions and comparative material 
in his 450-page Philosophia digne restituta: libros quatuor praecognitorum 
philosophicum complectens (1612). Finally, this work was revised and 
abridged to form the first ninety-seven columns of the Cursus philosophici 
encyclopaedia, supplemented by forty-nine columns on the new topic 
of ‘Didactica specialis’. 

The explicit statements of these three authors unfortunately reveal little 
about the nature of the material collected here or their intentions in 
assembling it. The argument they give is simply as follows: it is a law of 
method that the general precedes the particular; there are several topics 
common to philosophy as a whole or to large groups of philosophical dis- 
ciplines; and it is therefore necessary to begin an encyclopaedic exposition 
of philosophy by considering these topics in a preliminary treatise.>° 
Alsted merely adds that this same law of generality determines the order 
of the first three praecognita: ‘Archelogia’, which presents the universal 
principles of all disciplines and those common to large groups of them, 
precedes 'Hexilogia, which discusses the genera of the disciplines, and 
‘Technologia, which arranges the species or individual disciplines them- 
selves.>! But there is more to Alsted's praecognita than a miscellaneous 
collection of material held together by virtue of its generality. The 
material assembled here derives from an attempt to combine the prae- 
cognita which Zabarella specified for individual theoretical and practical 
disciplines into a general set of praecognita adequate for the encyclopaedia 
as a whole. 

Recall first Zabarella’s argument that a practical discipline must 
be prefaced by an account of its goal, subject, and means. Before we 
can study medicine, for instance, we must first define its goal (namely, 
the restoration of health), must discuss the subject to which this goal 
pertains (that is, the human body, to which health is to be restored), 
and must then establish the means by which this goal is to be achieved 
in this subject. Alsted's praecognita proceed in essentially this way. He 
begins with what he calls ‘Archelogia’, the ‘study of principles’ or ‘causes’. 


50 KO, i. 5A-G; Alsted, Philosophia restituta, 11-12; Cursus, i. 8. 
5! Philosophia restituta, 48, 253-4; Cursus, i. 9, 78-80. This order was nevertheless 
changed in 1630: see Schmidt-Biggemann, Topica universalis, 101-4, 125—39. 
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The first and largest group of these are what he calls principia essendi 
philosophiae, that is, the reasons for the very existence of philosophy.52 
Although the efficient and impulsive causes are discussed at some length 
and the material and formal ones briefly, the key principle here is 
clearly the final cause or goal of philosophy. This he defines as ‘the 
perfection of man’, insofar as philosophy is capable of achieving it: the- 
oretical philosophy perfects the intellect, practical philosophy disciplines 
the will, and poetic philosophy illuminates the factive or productive 
faculty.°3 Next comes 'Hexilogia' or the study of the hexia, habitus, or 
dispositions of man, that is, the intellectual, volitional, and operative 
faculties which are to be perfected, elsewhere identified as the subject 
of philosophy.5* These are then divided into particular disciplines in 
the ‘Technologia’, which studies the organization of the arts (techne) 
themselves. Finally comes the ‘Didactica’, which briefly treats the means 
by which these three faculties of man and their individual parts can 
best be perfected. 

Parallel to this exposition of the praecognita of the practical aspect 
of philosophy runs that of the theoretical one. This also begins with 
the Archelogia, but this time with its second main division, the principia 
cognoscendi or (in 1620) principia cognitionis, that is the first principles 
from which all other knowledge is derived.5° Here we enter the realm 
of philosophy, not as a practical discipline, aiming at human perfection, 
but as a contemplative discipline, aiming at certain knowledge. Again the 
prototype is Zabarella’s reading of Aristotle. In order to avoid infinite 
regression, Aristotle posited certain self-evident axioms upon which all 
other reasoning was based. Alsted’s principia cognoscendi appear to be the 
first attempt within the Reformed philosophical tradition to assemble 
these principles as the epistemological foundations upon which the entire 
encyclopaedia rests. 

This novel attempt to provide the praecognita of the contemplative 
disciplines had implications for Alsted’s division and organization of 
the disciplines. Thus astronomy, for instance, which derives some of 
its principles from geometry and others from physics, must be placed 
after both in a systematic exposition of the whole circle of the disciplines. 
His encyclopaedic project therefore inevitably involved Alsted in the 
question of the order of the disciplines, and here he encountered several 


52 Philosophia restituta, 50-132; Cursus, i. 7-25; Ency., 73-5. 53 Cursus, i. 18. 

54 See esp. Philosophia restituta, 400; also Cursus, i. 78-9. bi 

55 Philosophia restituta, 129—248; Cursus, i. 25-58; Ency., 75—81. On the origins of this 
distinction cf. Philosophia restituta, 16, 32, 45, 49-53. 
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competing criteria.5° Some writers advocated the order of dignity, in 
which the practical disciplines, which make man good, are placed before 
the theoretical ones, which merely make him learned. Others advocated 
the order of teaching, often known as the ordo melioris cognitionis, which 
proceeded in the order of the curriculum, placing first those disciplines 
which are easiest to learn or which must be learned before proceeding to 
the others. Others still preferred the order of invention or discovery, which 
proceeds from the concrete but complex things perceptible to the senses 
to the abstract principles of them. Alsted’s commitment to constructing a 
systematic encyclopaedia on the Zabarellian model is evident in the fact 
that, despite his description of the work as a single large textbook, the 
Cursus follows the order, not of teaching, but of nature (see Figure 4). 
The discussion of all these issues and the more particular ones surround- 
ing the organization of individual disciplines developed into another 
independent treatise which took its name from Timpler’s Technologia. 


Systemata 


The foregoing discussion of /exica and praecognita serves to emphasize two 
of the most characteristic aspects of Alsted’s philosophical development: 
his conflation of the substance of competing or alternative approaches 
to a problem, and his articulation or distinction of Keckermann’s form 
of exposition. On the one hand, Alsted attempted to combine the 
alphabetically organized lexica of roots, words, and phrases with the top- 
ically arranged lexicon of philosophical terms and to unite Zabarella's 
praecognita of practical and theoretical disciplines into a single encyclopaedic 
exposition. But in order to accommodate the resulting complexity, he 
was forced to distinguish elements united in Keckermanns systema: to 
separate the /exica from the commentaria and to divide the praecognita 
into archelogia, hexilogia, technologia, and didactica. 

The latter characteristic is apparent in two seemingly minor refinements 
of the systema itself. In this case the substance remained essentially 
unchanged: the Panacea expounds the praecepta (definitions and divisions), 
regulae (canones and theoremata), and commentaria (including the lexica) 
in a manner directly deriving from Keckermann and so succinctly as to be 


56 On the background to these issues, see E. Garin (ed.), La disputa delle arti nel 
Quattrocento (Florence, 1947); H. d'Andeli, The Battle of the Seven Arts, ed. and trans. 
L. J. Paetow (Berkeley, 1914); Mikkeli, Zabarella, 30-40; Joseph S. Freedman, ‘Classifications 
of Philosophy, the Sciences, and the Arts in Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century Europe’, 
Modern Schoolman, 72/2 (1994), 37-65; repr. in his Philosophy and the Arts. On the ordo nat- 
urae see also 252 below. 
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Figure 4. The structure of the Cursus philosophici encyclopaedia (1620) 
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Adapted from Cursus, i. 57-8, 1613-14. Reproduced from Hotson, Adsted, 71 with permission from 


the Oxford University Press. 


virtually unintelligible without reference to his works.” Yet Alsted later 
introduced two characteristic innovations. The first was his distinction 
between full systemata and the briefer compendia which he developed 
from them. Keckermann, working initially in a full university still 
devoted to textual Peripateticism, tended to produce bulky textbooks 
which students new to a subject found hard to digest. Alsted, developing 


57 Panacea, 36-40. 
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Herborn’s semi-Ramist tradition, reasserted the Ramist emphasis on the 
simplicity and clarity needed in introductory textbooks. With the excep- 
tion of his works on logic and rhetoric, his philosophical textbooks were 
all what he came to call compendia. Although they contained the prae- 
cepta, regulae, and commentaria of Keckermann's systemata, the latter were 
extremely brief. Excluding not only the topically organized /exica but also 
lengthy consideration of examples, applications, authorities, questions, 
and controversies, Alsted’s brief commentariola provided only the min- 
imum discussion needed to ‘impress an idea of the precepts on the mind 
for the first time’ as a ‘preparation of tender minds for reading the full sys- 
temata with greater profir .58 For pedagogical as well as practical reasons, 
this more concise format was employed in the Encyclopaedia itself, which 
is therefore clearly intended as an introductory and summative work 
rather than a definitive or exhaustive one. More generally, the significance 
of this innovation consists in moving the post-Ramist tradition a further 
step away from the humanist ideal: since compendia were designed to pre- 
pare students for full-scale systemata, two courses of reading in modern 
‘methodical’ authors now separated the introductory student from any 
first-hand familiarity with the classics.5? 

This Ramist re-emphasis of concision may also have facilitated a sec- 
ond, purely formal refinement of Keckermann’s model, designed to 
reflect more clearly the pedagogical structure of post-Ramist textbooks in 
their typographical form. On virtually every page of the mature 
Encyclopaedia, the praecepta (definitions and divisions) which structure 
each chapter are printed together at its head in roman type; the numbered 
regulae follow in a slightly smaller italic font; and the commentariola after 
each regula are set in still smaller roman. Moreover, most regulae are 
accompanied by a quaestio, printed in the margin, which succinctly poses 
the question to which the rule provides the answer. Finally, each book and 
major subsection closes with a Ramist table outlining its structure (see 
Figure 5). Although a purely formal innovation, this clear spatial distinc- 
tion and utterly consistent typographical presentation of each element of 
Alsted's compendia greatly clarifies the place of any particular passage 


58 Logicae systema harmonicum (1614), 486: ‘Compendium ego nihil aliud esse statuo, 
quam praeparationem tenellulorum ingeniorum ad plena systemata majori cum fructu 
legenda. Posteaquam enim ideam praeceptorum semel menti impresserunt, mirum dictu, 
quam magna cum alacritate quasi sitibundi properent ad plena systemata tanquam fontes.’ 
Similarly Compendium logicae harmonicae (Herborn, 1615), 14. Note the early hybrid 
title: Compendium systematis logici (Herborn, 1610). In accordance with this distinction, 
the revised version of the Systema physicae harmonicae (1612) was entitled simply Physica 
harmonica (1616). ?? An implication made explicit in Ch. 5.iii below. 
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Figure 5. A typical page from the Cursus philosophici encyclopaedia (1620) 


Note: A page from book 6 (Pneumatica) showing the 'Ramist table at the end of part 3 (Angelographia) 
and the praecepta, regula, commentariola, and marginal quaestiones at the beginning of part 4 (Psychologia). 
(The Bodleian Library, University of Oxford. Shelfmark AA 25 Art. Columns 335-336.) 
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within the exposition as a whole and facilitates the consultation and 
comprehension of the work. Complementary material at the front and 
back of the encyclopaedia speeds this access still further. The Encyclopaedia 
opens with a comprehensive set of thirty-eight bifurcating tables outlin- 
ing the structure of the work as a whole and an introductory, catechetical 
‘Compendium’ which distils the essence of the encyclopaedia into 667 
questions and answers, many of them enhanced with mnemonic devices. 
The Encyclopaedia closes with a set of four indexes running to 248 folio 
columns: a list of the 800 authors employed within it; a detailed break- 
down of its thirty-five books, their numerous parts, and their over 1,000 
chapters; a separate listing of the 5,700 marginal questions (correspond- 
ing closely to the individual regulae); and finally a copious, alphabetical 
index rerum et verborum memorabilium.© The result is a work which 
provides multiple routes to material on any particular subject and which 
can therefore be used in a variety of different ways: preliminary orientation 
and introductory study of the encyclopaedia as a whole for the novice, 
more sustained study and revision of individual disciplines for a more 
advanced student, or episodic reference for isolated pieces of information 
by the more mature scholar. Building on the theoretical work of Ramus, 
Timpler, and Keckermann, the close practical collaboration of Alsted 
with his printer and father-in-law Christoph Corvinus produced an 
outstanding example of the utterly consistent, meticulous differentiation 
of various elements of text on the page for didactic purposes. Walter Ong 
regarded as the most significant feature of Ramism the unique clarity 
with which it manifested the spatialization of discourse resulting from the 
invention of movable type. In this respect as in so many others, Alsted’s 
Encyclopaedia represents the culmination of the entire tradition. 


5.ii COMPOSITION: THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
AS BIBLIOTHECA UNIVERSALIS 
LOCORUM COMMUNIUM 


Principles 


This system of praecognita, lexica, systemata, and gymnasia, of praecepta, 
regulae, and commentariola, provided not only the structure of the finished 


60 Cursus, i. 7-32, cols. 1607-30, 3069-74 ff., ii. 803-10; Ency., 1-46, [2405 f£ ]. 
On Alsted’s exemplary set of indexes, see Ann Blair, Annotating and Indexing Natural 
Philosophy', in Marina Frasca-Spada and Nick Jardine (eds.), Books and the Sciences in 
History (Cambridge, 2000), 69-89, here 82-5. 
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encyclopaedia, but also the receptacle within which the material for it was 
collected. The method in which the Encyclopaedia was compiled is sug- 
gested within the work itself, in Alsted’s description of a set of common- 
places in a chapter of the ‘Didactica concerned with the ‘preservation of 
things learned’. There he describes a set of loci communes theorematici 
for collecting theoremata or praecepta universalia. In this passage Alsted 
distinguishes between two basic ways of arranging commonplaces. 
Alphabetical arrangement he dubs ‘tumultuaria et libera’ and consistently 
rejects it as inferior. ‘Methodical’ organization he describes in detail. This 
latter method is governed ‘by that golden rule: theorematical common- 
places are to be arranged in no other way than according to the parts of 
the disciplines of which they are the commonplaces’.62 In subdividing 
a discipline for this purpose, Alsted advises that a mean be kept between 
a huge number of tiny commonplaces and a small number of unwieldy 
ones. Excessive subdivision is both laborious to arrange and difficult to 
use; but if commonplace categories are too general, they serve no use at 
all. As a guide in this matter, he therefore suggests that one follow the 
‘Index of books, chapters and commonplaces in the Encyclopaedia — 
that is, the detailed table of contents of the entire Encyclopaedia printed 
near the end of the work.9? Finally he instructs the student to divide each 
of the commonplaces found there into four little cells (cellulae): one each 
for praecepta, regulae, distinctiones, and problemata. 

The system of commonplaces into which Alsted advised his students to 
distil their reading thus corresponds almost exactly to the structure of the 
Encyclopaedia itself. There is every reason to believe, moreover, that Alsted 
compiled the Encyclopaedia in essentially this manner: first elaborating a 
system of commonplaces at the very outset of the project, and then 
distributing within it the results of his reading over the next twenty 
years. One of his earliest surviving letters, dated January 1609, briefly 
outlines precisely this procedure; and the most complete identification 
of the encyclopaedia with a commonplace book is found in Alsted’s 
earliest encyclopaedic work, the Systema mnemonicum maius of 1609/10. 


61 Ency., 105.b-106.a.8; briefly repeated on 1964.a.2; cf. Cursus, i. 109.9. Valuable 
introductions to the pedagogical aspect of the commonplace tradition include August 
Buck, ‘Die studia humanitatis und ihre Methode’, BHR 21 (1959), 273-90; Wolfgang 
Briickner, ‘Loci communes als Denksform’, Daphnis, 4 (1975), 3-12; and Ann Blair, 
‘Humanist Methods in Natural Philosophy: The Commonplace Book’, JHI 53 (1992), 
541-51. Moss, Printed Commonplace-Books includes a wealth of relevant material. 

62 Ency., 106.a.8. 63 i.e. Ency., fos. 5h2'—6". 

64 Alsted to Piscator, 3 Jan. 1609 (Gotha FLD Chart. A 130, fo. 4): Adornatio locorum 
com[munium] . .. plenior est, cum singularibus voluminibus disponuntur tituli et subtituli, 
et tot constituuntur volumina locorum communion, quot sunt partes cujusque disciplinae.’ 
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This is not, to be sure, an encyclopaedia in the modern sense of the 
term—a published compendium of the whole of knowledge. Rather (like 
the Panacea philosophica) it outlines a method of teaching the cycle of the 
disciplines in which their entire structure and content is presented as a 
series of commonplaces. The chief task of the author (and of the teacher) 
is to outline these commonplaces; the chief duty of the student is to fill 
them with matter; and the chief product of this encyclopaedic education 
is an internalized system of commonplaces.95 

In this and in other early works, Alsted considers as many as ten 
different ways of arranging commonplaces.®® He readily concedes that 
many of these have their uses (indeed he uses several of them himself in 
the Encyclopaedia);°” but for collecting and organizing material on the 
liberal arts, philosophical disciplines, and higher faculties, Alsted con- 
sistently recommends /oci communes technologici, which are arranged 
according to the topica or tituli of the discipline concerned. The two 
central books of the Systema mnemonicum maius are therefore primarily 
devoted to outlining the /oci for each of the disciplines.°® Although these 
early outlines differ from the corresponding books of the Encyclopaedia 
in many details, the basic idea of a system of ‘places’ corresponding to the 
‘topics’ treated in each discipline to be filled with matter is essentially 
identical to that described twenty years later. 

The method in which these /oci are to be filled, however, is significantly 
different from that exemplified by the mature Encyclopaedia. In the 
Systema mnemonicum Alsted recommends that each chapter be treated, 
not by praecognita and systemata, but by prolegomena and syntagmata.6? 
These differences are not merely terminological: they betray Alsted’s 
ignorance of Zabarella and Keckermann while composing the Systema 
mnemonicum.’° Keckermann had clearly distinguished between the 


65 Syst. mnem. maius, ii. 187. The same holds for the schola classica: ibid. i. 660, ii. 88. 

66 See Syst. mnem. maius, i. 645-76; Consiliarius academicus (Strasbourg, 1610), 44-5, 
89-90, 92-3, 100-2, 114, 123-9, 136, 138-9, 146-7, 149; Orator, ‘Concilium de 
adornandis locis communibus’, 276-9. Cf. KO, ii. 224H-6G. 

67 The work begins with a set of tabular commonplaces, ends with a set of alphabetical 
indexes, contains repertoria of individual authors (Cursus, i. 2379-550; Ency., 1450-504), 
and recommends adversaria and ephemerides as particularly useful for travellers (cf. KO, ii. 
223G-4G; Alsted, Consiliarius academicus, 123; Cursus, i. 2709.4; Ency., 1519.b.4, 
2211.a.7). Gellian commonplaces’ also play an important role in Alsted’s teaching practice 
(see Ch. 6 n. 56 below). 68 Syst. mnem. maius, ii. 90-185, 193-313. 

69 Ibid. ii. 188-92, 340 Tabula II. 

79 Zabarella is absent from the catalogue of authors consulted (ibid. i. 10-11, 427—32) 
and Keckermann is included only in the appendix to it (i. 438—9). The work nevertheless 
contains several excerpts from (i. 569—74, 672; ii. 159-62, 171, 309, 317, 370-81) and 
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rambling prolegomena often prefixed to Peripatetic commentaries and 
the Zabarellian praecognita external to a discipline but logically necessary 
for expounding it in a systematic manner.?! More important still, the 
Systema mnemonicum is a ‘system’ in name only: Keckermann’s praecepta, 
regulae, and commentaria are nowhere to be found within the work itself 
and the commonplace book it describes is to be composed of syntagmata 
consisting of theoremata, which explain terminology and present defini- 
tions and distributions, and problemata, which explore controversial 
points in detail.7? This may suggest that Alsted's model here was Clemens 
Timpler, who organized his treatises in this fashion.73 

It may have been Antonius’ gift of Keckermann’s Apparatus practicus 
in 1609 which permanently altered Alsted’s approach. The Apparatus 
practicus laid out a detailed set of commonplaces for the whole of prac- 
tical philosophy and complemented it with Keckermann’s lengthiest 
discussion of his method of organizing and collecting commonplaces.74 
The next year Alsted’s Panacea philosophica described a commonplace 
book which includes all the essential aspects of Keckermann’s method: 
it was to be organized according to the precepts in a discipline; each 
precept was to be given a separate page; and each page was to be divided 
into six parts, one each for the precept itself, the explication of it, and 
the questions, objections, canones, and testimonia pertaining to it." In 
succeeding years this scheme was outlined several times with minor 
variations. The most elaborate version is in the Consiliarius academicus 
of 1610, a manuscript sketch for part of which is found on additional 
leaves bound into Alsted's copy of the Apparatus practicus."$ For each 
main discipline of the curriculum, the Consiliarius outlines (1) the 
authorities to be digested, (2) the system of commonplaces into which 


references to Keckermann's works (ii. 258, 280) and a tabular analysis of his method 
(ii. 343, Tabula VI). But despite Alsted’s claims in the second dedication of Jan. 1610, fo. )(5* 
that ‘in constituendis huiusce syntagmatis praeceptis, regulis et commentariis... 
desudavi', the Systema itself does not follow this method. This inconsistency results from 
the long gestation of the Syst. mnem. from 1602 onwards: see Hotson, Alsted, 39—41, 85-6. 


71 KO,i.52A-C. 

72 Syst. mnem. maius, ii. 191—2, 340 Tabula II. ‘Syntagma was a favourite term amongst 
post-Ramist encyclopaedists before Keckermanns ‘systema’: e.g. Ch. 3 nn. 35, 82, 107-8, 
110 above and n. 79 below. 

73 Freedman, Timpler, 188-90, 592 n. 9. This would also explain why Alsted initially 
proposed to combine the methods of Keckermann and Timpler in the Panacea (see n. 10 
above and Hotson, Alsted, esp. 85-7 for the chronology of Keckermann's impact on Alsted). 

74 ‘Consilium logicum de adornandis et colligendis locis communibus follows (KO, ii. 
220—40). Cf. the corresponding sections of the Gymnasium logicum (KO, i. 488C-500E) 
and the Systema logicum plenioris pars altera (KO, i. 1043—50, tables V—FF). 

75 Panacea, 39. 76 See Ch. 4 n. 173 above. 
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they should be distributed, (3) the sexpartite division ofeach common- 
place, (4) a general calendar breaking down the period to be devoted to 
that discipline, and (5) the timetable to be followed on each day of that 
period.77 By 1612 a still the fuller method of collecting and organizing 
material involves not one commonplace book but as many volumes as 
the disciplines one is studying—in the case of the mature Alsted, there- 
fore, presumably an entire shelf full.78 By 1620 Alsted could state 
simply that methodically organized commonplace books are nothing 
less than systemata in the making."? 

In addition to describing in detail this method of structuring material, 
the Consiliarius also outlined comprehensively a method of structuring 
one’s time. Here too Alsted appears to be methodizing a practice essential 
to the earlier stages of the encyclopaedic tradition. Ramus was nicknamed 
‘the page turner’ by his detractors because he lectured on one page per day, 
neither more nor less. ‘Yet,’ as his biography explained, ‘by measuring out 
his allotted daily duties in this way he profited greatly by getting through 
so much each day.’8° Keckermanns first biographer likewise portrayed 
a man who ‘held nothing more sacred than time’ and who therefore 
'made an exact reckoning not only of years and months but also of days 
and hours’.8! Keckermann’s strict regime is redolent of the mercantile 
environment of Danzig; but Alsted’s calendar had more popular and 
domestic origins firmly rooted in the German Reformed emphasis on 
the reformatio vitae. Alsted’s great-uncle, the leading Marburg theologian 
Andreas Hyperius, had published a much reprinted vernacular book 
instructing Christians of all social orders in the daily reading of Scripture.82 
Like the Consiliarius, this book contained an extensive “Calender der 
heiligen Schrifft’ with tables for each month outlining precisely which 
chapters to read every day in order to complete a parallel reading of the 


77 Consiliarius academicus (1610), 55-150, with instructions on use 52-4. Precisely the 
same procedure is recommended in Alsted’s first outline of his theological encyclopaedia, 
the Methodus ss. theologiae (Herborn, 1611), fos. C3'—7*. Briefer accounts also in 
Theatrum scholasticum (1610), 198; Orator (1612), 279-81; and esp. Ency., ‘Didactica: 
Kalendarium studiorum catholicum, 128-9. 

78 Philosophia restituta (1612), 450—1, with a direct reference to the Apparatus practicus. 

79 Cursus, i. 109.9: *. . . loci communes nihil sunt aliud, quàm evolutio methodicorum 
systematum.' Cf. Syst. mnem. maius, i. 651-2: “Loci hi communes nihil sunt aliud, quam 
Syntagma quoddam, seu oeconomia Universitatis rerum, seu corpus universae 
philosophiae . . > 80 Nancel, ‘Rami vita’, 194/5. 

81 Adam, Vitae philos., 501. 

8? Hyperiusand Alsted’s maternal grandfather, Johann Pincier Sr., married daughters of 
the Marburg professor of medicine Johann Dryander (alias Eichmann, 1500-1560): cf. 
Gundlach, nos. 7, 293; NDB, iv. 142-3; x. 108-9; Henseling, ‘Pintzier’, 197. 
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Psalms and the Old and New Testaments every year.83 Comenius frequently 
repeated Hyperius dictum that "Theologus in Scriptura nascitur’; and it is 
easy to imagine that he learned it from Alsted, who was taught it in turn 
by his mother or father in the course of a similar routine of daily domestic 
Bible reading.5* Hyperius may also have had mercantile roots: a refugee 
from Ypers in Flanders (hence the Latin surname), he was also known for 
his humanist system of poor relief.85 The result is a mixture of humanist 
inspiration, mercantile rationalization, Reformed dissemination, and 
post-Ramist application of a set of time management techniques utterly 
characteristic of the post-Ramist encyclopaedic tradition as a whole. 
The extensive set of detailed calendars provided in the Consiliarius is 
reduced in the Encyclopaedia to a summary in three columns, which pro- 
vides a more focused impression of Alsted’s intentions. The first column 
divides the chapters of the Bible into an annual cycle of scriptural reading 
clearly derived from Hyperius. In analogous fashion, a second, central 
column distributes the /oci of the academic discipline or disciplines to 
be studied that year into a pre-established timetable. A third column 
outlines a schedule of practical exercises devoted to consolidating and 
applying the student's learning to date.86 Each of these three columns had 
its place within the student's typical day, as outlined on a separate table 
elsewhere in the Consiliarius: every weekday began and ended with 
prayers and readings from Scripture, while the bulk of the day was broken 
into a rhythm of public lectures, private reading, and public and private 
exercises.87 The result was a regularized, almost mechanized approach to 
learning in which daily studies, weekly sermons, fortnightly reviews, 
monthly disputations, and termly examinations gradually added up to 
the three-year rhythm of the cursus philosophicus as a whole. Alsted’s 


83 Hyperius/Gheeraerdts/Gerardi (1511-64), Ein trewer und christlicher Rath, wie man 
die Heilige Schriffi teglich lesen soll/allen Stenden der Christen menschen sehr notwendig (n.pl., 
1562; Mülhausen, 1562; VD16, G1427), fos. xv—xxix; discussed in Helmut Zedelmaier, 
‘Lesetechniken. Die Praktiken der Lektüre in der Neuzeit, in Martin Mulsow and 
Zedelmaier (eds.), Die Praktiken der Gelehrsamkeit in der frühen Neuzeit (Tübingen, 
2001), 11-30, here 15-17. Latin version (Basle, 1561, 1563, 1569, 1581); English trans. 
by John Ludham (London, 1579); Dutch trans. (Middelburg, 1581). Alsted cites it in Syst. 
mnem. maius, i. 419—20; Consiliarius, 8. 

84 Comenius gives the source as Hyperius’ De theologo seu de ratione studii theologiae libri 
quatuor (Basle, 1556): e.g. DJAK, xi. 160; xiv. 67; xv/1. 162; xv/2. 291, 297; xviii. 118. 

85 E W. Katzenbach in JHKV 9 (1958), 55-82; Robert Jütte, Andreas Hyperius und 
die Reform des frühneuzeitlichen Armenwesens', ARG 75 (1984), 113-38. 

86 Ency., 129.a; cf. the detailed set in Consiliarius academicus, 56—79; and brief discussion 
in Philosophia restituta, 440-1. 

97 Consiliarius academicus, 49—51; cf. Cursus, i. 106.4; Ency., 129.a. 
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idealized conception of universal history is organized in a very similar set 
of cycles within cycles;8 and an analogous fascination clearly underlay 
both his plans to recast his encyclopaedia in ‘cyclognomonic’ or combin- 
atorial form and Comenius’ attempt to develop a fully ‘mechanized’ 
approach to pedagogy.5? More importantly for present purposes, the pro- 
vision of an all-embracing education by means of such regular rhythms 
also reinforced the ancient conception of the encyclopaedia, not merely as 
a static ‘circle of disciplines’ or a linear ‘cursus philosophicus’ but as an 
‘enkyklios paideia’, a ‘cycle of instruction’, endlessly repeated for success- 
ive generations of students, in this case on a regular three-year rhythm.?° 

This routinized, rationalized, almost mechanized approach to the cur- 
riculum was precisely what was needed in order to teach the entire cursus 
philosophicus within three years, as required by Ramus’ seven-year course, 
the similar curricula of the German gymnasia illustria, and the unpreced- 
ented demands by rulers such as the elector Palatine and the Danzig 
magistrates around 1600.9! To the student, such calendars also offered 
both badly needed discipline and the promise that hourly, daily, fort- 
nightly, and monthly exertions would eventually be rewarded by a rounded 
knowledge of the circle of the disciplines. For the teacher, such discipline 
also represented a sharp break with the practice of those contemporary 
humanist pedagogues who needed four, six, or even eight years to take 
their students through a single classical text. Perhaps less obviously, this 
rigorous time management was also indispensable in helping Alsted realize 
his encyclopaedic aspirations. Amongst the private exercises timetabled on 
Alsted’s calendars, the most important was the transcription, collection, 
and organization of material in commonplace books.?? If Alsted prac- 
ticed what he here prescribed, then he must have begun his encyclopaedic 
project, in essence, by dividing the seemingly limitless sum of knowledge 
into a finite number of authorities on a finite number of loci, then divid- 
ing the finite time at his disposal into years, months, weeks, and days; 
and then assigning individual days to the task of disposing individual 


88 Hotson, Alsted, 186-201; id., Paradise Postponed: Johann Heinrich Alsted and the 
Birth of Calvinist Millenerianism (Dordrecht, 2000), 41-84, esp. 53—4. 

89 Cf. Hotson, Alsted, 163-81; DJAK, xv/1. 200-4; ODO, iv. cols. 85-96. 

°° I plan to write more on Alsted’s extensions of the meaning of the term ‘encyclopaedia’. 
Meanwhile see Henningsens excellent ‘ “Enzyklopädie” ’. 

?! Cf. Ch. 2 nn. 5-7, 93, 119-30; Ch. 4 nn. 129-30 above. 

?? Cursus, i. 105, 109.9; Ency., 103-4, 105-6. In a early redaction of 1612, these private 
exercises also included the composition of methodical surveys of the disciplines themselves: 
Philosophia restituta, 450: ‘Exercitatio est 1. Locorum communium adornatio. 2. 
Interrogatio. 3. Examen. 4. Declamatio. 5. Disputatio. 6. Disciplinarum scriptio’, the latter 
outlined on 455—7, see also 460. 
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authorities into individual loci. No record survives of quite such a 
formulaic procedure; yet it is perhaps not entirely concidental that Alsted’s 
three main encyclopaedic works—the Systema mnemonicum majus (1610), 
the Cursus philosophici encyclopaedia (1620), and the Encyclopaedia septem 
tomis distincta (1630)—appeared at regular ten-year intervals. In any event 
the material finally published in the Encyclopaedia was gradually collected 
and organized during this twenty-year interval precisely by applying these 
general methodological principles to practice. 


Practice 


Having announced the principles with which his encyclopaedia was to be 
organized and the methods in which material for it was to be collected, 
Alsted immediately set about writing the compendia of which his ency- 
clopaedia would be composed. In a work of October 1610 he surveyed the 
elements of seven mathematical disciplines: arithmetic, geometry, geodae- 
sid, astronomy, geography, music, and optics. The title described it as a 
work ‘in which mathematics is methodically treated through brief precepts, 
clear theorems, and succinct commentaries’; and the preface identified it as 
a part of the encyclopaedic work announced in the Panacea only a few 
months before.?3 Another work explicitly described as a ‘specimen’ of the 
forthcoming encyclopaedia appeared in 1612 under the title Philosophia 
digne restituta, libros quatuor praecognitorum philosophicum complectens.?* 
Metaphysics was outlined in the same manner in 1613.95 These years also 
saw a revised version of Alsted’s mathematics textbook and slightly less 
methodical treatments of grammar, oratory, and physics.?° Simply binding 
a few of these little duodecimo volumes together could produce an adum- 
brated encyclopaedia of theoretical philosophy as early as 1613.97 To these 


?3 Elementale mathematicum, in quo mathesis methodice traditur per praecepta brevia, 
theoremata perspicua, commentaria succincto (FrM, 1611), fos. ):(4'—5*: ‘Quod si haec mea 
qualiscunque opella probabitur, dabo... operam, ut primo quoque tempore universam 
Encyclopaediam vobis exhibeam, constantem Lexicis, Praecognitis, Systematis, Gymnasiis’ 
as promised ‘in Panacea mea philosophica’. 

%4 Philosophia restituta, fo. ):(6': ‘Recepi ante biennium .. . me id daturum operam ut 
universam philosophiam successu temporis methodicé delinearem ... En specimen mei 
laboris! . .. Accipe, inquam, velut praemissum universo cursui philosophico.' 

95 Metaphysica, tribus libris tractata; per praecepta methodica: theoremata selecta: et 
commentariola dilucida (Herborn, 1613). 

96 Orator (1612); Systema physicae harmonicae (1612); Methodus mathematicorum 
(1613); Compendium grammaticae latinae (1613), all published in Herborn. 

97 Hanover NLB sign. P-A 30, for instance, contains the Metaphysica (1613), the 
Systema physicae harmonicae (1612), and the Methodus mathematicorum (1613). 
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little works were added more extensive treatments of logic and rhetoric by 
means of the same method in 1614 and 1616.78 

With the exception of these last two, Alsted’s early textbooks were what 
he came to call compendia.9? In scale as well as date of composition they 
held a place roughly intermediate between the bare lists of /oci in the 
Systema mnemonicum and the finished books of the Encyclopaedia. For 
Alsted himself, they also served to rough out in greater detail the system 
of commonplaces in which he collected material for his encyclopaedia. 
Some indication of how this was done can be found by comparing 
successive revisions of these compendia. Comparison of the first edition 
with a revised version generally reveals that Alsted has not rewritten the 
original but has merely added material to it. Most commonly he simply 
tacks on additional regulae at the end of a chapter. Sometimes he inter- 
polates one or more new rules between existing ones. Occasionally he 
may add words, phrases, or sentences to the existing commentaries. Only 
rarely does he delete or rewrite text established in the earlier edition. The 
process is cumulative, primarily additive; and the material interpolated 
in this way has usually been taken from a small handful of sources. A 
comparison of the 1610 and 1613 editions of the Compendium gram- 
maticae latinae, for instance, reveals very few changes to the original text; 
but a small amount of new material has been added to almost every 
chapter, and in almost every case in which a reference for these additions 
is supplied the author is Nicodemus Frischlin.! It therefore appears that 
Alsted read Frischlin’s grammatical writings for the first time between 
1610 and 1613, that he annotated his copy of the Compendium while 
doing so, and that when the book needed to be reprinted he sent this 
annotated copy to Corvinus. 

Through such a process, some of these compendia reached a degree 
of refinement in which large sections could be taken over verbatim into 
the Encyclopaedia.°! Others grew by this process of accumulation 


98 Logicae systema harmonicum, in quo universis bene disserendi modus ex authoribus 
peripateticis iuxta et Rameis traditur per praecepta brevia, canones selectos et commentaria 
dilucida (Herborn, 1614). Rhetorica, quatuor libris proponens universam ornate dicendi 
modum, per praecepta brevia, canoes selectos et commentaria dilucida (Herborn, 1616). 

99 See n. 58 above. 

100 See the 2nd edn. (Herborn, 1613), 8, 16, 23, 25-7, 66-8, 91, 99-100, 111, 123-6, 
1505152, 133535: 

101 For instance, numerous passages from the Compendium logicae harmonicum are 
incorporated word for word into bk. xxiv of the Cursus: cf. (resp.) Cursus, bk. i, chs. 1 and 
2-5 with Compendium, pt. i, chs. 1-2 and 3; bk. ii, chs. 1-2, 3-25, 26 with pt. i., chs. 4, 
SER S bk. vii, chs. 4-5, 6-8, 9-11 with pt. ii, chs. 12-14, 15, 16; and bk. viii with 
pt. ii, ch. 17. 
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into full-scale systemata, which were readily boiled down to a scale 
suitable for the encyclopaedia by reducing the commentaria to the size of 
commentariola.!?? Although even the best of these textbooks were 
substantially revised one more time before being incorporated into 
the Cursus philosophici encyclopaedia of 1620, Alsted nevertheless conceived 
of his encyclopaedia as based on his previous textbooks. This is particu- 
larly clear from the six-page outline of the proposed work which Alsted 
submitted for censure to the Herborn senate on 20 September 1618.10 
Of the twenty-seven books which would make up the complete work, 
nineteen would be based on textbooks already in print: the four praecog- 
nita of 1612, the eight-part survey of mathematics of 1613, the meta- 
physics, physics, grammar, and oratory (all in their third edition), the 
more voluminous logic and rhetoric of 1614 and 1616, and a work on 
ethics published in 1617.194 (The relationship of the textbooks to the 
encyclopaedia is summarized on Figure 6). 

The purpose of submitting this outline was to request permission to 
publish the work; and a contemporary letter reveals that Alsted originally 
hoped to complete it during the winter of 1618—19.195 The outline also 
noted the eight books which would be treated within the Cursus for the 
first time and proposed to submit them for censure in the following order: 
‘Pneumatica, ‘Oeconomica, ‘Politica’, ‘Scholastica’, ‘Historica’, ‘Lexica’, 
‘Poëtica’, and “Mnemonica’. The book on ‘Pneumatica, loosely related to 
a further series of theses published in 1617,!96 was presented shortly 
thereafter on 8 October 1618.!97 Within a fortnight however Alsted's 


102 The Rhetorica is the most obvious case. In most places its chapter headings 
correspond to the regulae of the Cursus, and in many places the regulae of the full systema 
are reproduced as numbered points within the commentariola of the Cursus. For instance, 
cf. (resp.) Rhetorica, bk. i, chs. 6-9 with Cursus, ch. 5, rules 3-6; ch. 10-11 with ch. 6, rules 
1-2; and so on. On the other hand, several early treatises, such as Orator and Methodus 
mathematicorum, resemble the completed encyclopaedia scarcely at all. 

103 Wiesbaden HStA 95, 320 I, fos. 194-7. The date is supplied by the Herborn 
Protokolbuch, ibid. 95, 792, fo. 272. Note also the lists of Alsted's previous textbooks in 
Ency., fo. ):(2'”. 

104 This can only refer to the 72-page Centuria quaestionum ethicarum, praes. Alsted, 
resp. Josua von der Tann (Herborn, 1617): copy in Marburg StA 340 v.d. Tann 
Gelbschloßarchiv IV/30. 

105 Alsted (FrM) to Konrad von der Tann, autumn 1618 (Marburg StA 340 v.d. Tann 
Gelbschloßarchiv IV/30, 4, 59). 

106 Alsted (praes.), Eıyas prima praecipuarum quaestionum, De anima rationali 
conjuncta cum corpore, resp. Johannes Pletsch; Eryas secunda... De animae intellectivae 

facultatibus, resp. Elias Mercator; Eıxas tertia... De anima separata, resp. Johannes- 
Godefridus Pampo (all [Herborn, 1617]; Nass. Drucke, nos. 110-12). Cf. the latter two 
with Cursus, ‘Pneumatica’, pt. iv, ‘Psychologia’, chs. 3-7 (= Ency., 662-7). 

107 Wiesbaden HStA 95, 792 fo. 272. 
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Compendium re 1626: 
Compendium Philosophicum, 1626: 


Cursus philosophici encyclopaedia, 1620: Compendium 


I. Praecognita: 1 
Philosophia digne resituta, 1612: I.  Archelogia 1. Archeloga | ———— — | 
Il. Hexilogia 2. Hexilogia | ————— E) 
Ik. Technologia -—— 3:  Technologia Wa 
IV. Canonica ———. Canon  — —-—— —4 


II. Scientiae philosophiae Theoreticae: 


Metaphysicae methodus, 1610 — Metaphysica, 1613, 1616 — 5. Metaphysica 2— 
: E 6. Pneumatica.. ——-23:-— 6 
Compendium physicum, 1610 — Physica harmonica, 1612/16 — 7. Physica 4 — 


Methodus adminrandorum mathematicorum, 1613: 


'Methodus universae matheseos', 1612 — Isagoge 
Elementale i I. Generalis 

mathematicum,1611: 1. Arithmetica — JI. Arithmetica —— 8- Arithmetica —— 5 — 8 
: Geometria pm III. Geometria ——— 9. Geometria ————— 6 — 9 

III.  Geodaetica d > 
Cosmographia, 1612: ———————————————— IV. Cosmographia —— 10. Cosmographia 710 
IV. Astronomica — V. Uranoscopia —— 11. Uranoscopa —— 8 1l- 
V. Geographia —— VI. Geographia 12. Geographia 9 — 15 
VI. Musica xc es VS Optica —— 13 Optica 10-16 
VII. Optica — VII. Musica ———— 14. Musica —————— 11 — 17 
IX. Architectonica 15. Architectonica — 12 — 18 

IIl. Philosophia Practica: 
Centuria qnaestionum ethicarum, 1617 16. Ethica | —————— 13 — 19 
Di " 17. Oeconomia ———— 14 — 20 
iscursus politicus, 1612 IS Poliicr mE o 115-2 
Systema mnemonicum. mainus, 1609, lib.iii-iv 19. Scholastica —— 16 — 22 
Are NN UE UOS 

E E IV. Philosophia Poetica: 
Trigae canonicae, Compendium ee 18 — 24 
1612: grammaticae latinae, 1610 — 1613 — 22. Grammatica ——— 19 — 25 
; Rhetorica, 1616 — 23. Rhetorica |———— 20 — 2 
I. ——— II. — — Logicae systema harmonicum, 1614 — 24. Logica ——————— 21 — 27 
[jT M Orator, 1610 = 1612 = 25. Oratoria — —— 90-08 
: 26. Poetica = 23 — 99 
II. ———— I. —— Systema mnemonicum duplex, 1610— 27. Mnemonica ———— 24 — 30 


Figure 6. The development of Alsted’s encyclopaedic writings, 1610-1630 
Note: For identification of minor works and editions listed here see the bibliography in Hotson, Alsted, 235—44. 
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Encyclopaedia septem tomis distincta, 1630: Compendium 


Triumphus bibliorum sacrorum, 1625: I. Praecognita: 


1 IA 1. Hexilogia 
2 r—— 2. Technologia 
Sur: 3. Archelogia 

4 4. Didactica 


II. Philogogia: 


6 5. Lexica 
So 6 Grommatica 
8 —— — ie Rhetorica 
Methodus admirandorum 10 — NO! Baer 
mathematicorum, 1623: 11 10. Poetica 
—— — 1. Mathematica generalis 
———— 2. Arithmetica III. Philosophica Theoretica: 
— —— 3. Geometria 
— 12 11. Metaphysica 
— — 4. Cosmographia — 13 12. Pneumatica 
Es eg — 14 13. Physica 
—— 6. Geographia — 15 14. Arithmetica 
—7, ‘Optica — 16 15. Geometria 
———— 8. Musica — 17 16. Cosmographia 
—— —— 9. Architectonica — 18 —— — —— —— —— — 17. Uranometia 
p 19 EX Pu EIUS 18. Geographia 
— 20 ——————————— 19. Optica 
— 2] —————— 20. usica 
IV. Philosophia Practica: 
Philomela theologico- 26 — 32. et 
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rig oie 1620: 
Memoriale bibliorum 

. Oeconomica bibliorum 
Grammatica Latina 
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2. 

4. Rhetorica 
5. Lo 


gica V. Tres Facultates Principes: 


— Meth. ss. theologiae | 25. Theologia 
Ser $02 1 ; 
1611: Praecognita — 1614-22: fe ar 1624 I. i. praecognita 


I. Naturalis ^ —————— II. ——— 32 IL ———_ ii. naturalis 


II. Catechetica — n —— 22 Dr iii. meas 
IIl. Didactica IV. ————— 3 i iv. didactica 
PT d a> dme V. Polemica — 35 


IV. Sotirologia & 
casus conscientiae VI. Casuum — 36 ———— VI. 


V Prophec T =y I.e 
Vi- Ácroamatica = — VIII: = 


29 —————————— 26. Jurisprudentia 
30 27. Mediana 


Artes Mechanicae: 


V.—— v. polemica 


vi. casuum 
vii. ^ prophetica 
VIII. rcd Vill acroamatica 
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28. Generale 
29. Physica 
30. Mathematics 


45-65 VII. Farragines Disciplinarum: 


31. Mnemonica 

32. Historica 

33. Architectonica 

34. 37 Disciplinae 
compositae 
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plans were interrupted by news of the impending Synod in Dordt and the 
decision to send him to it as a representative of the Wetterau counties. 198 
In February 1619 Corvinus wrote to Alsted in Dordt with word that he 
would be unable to print even the half of the encyclopaedia which was 
now complete in time for the spring book-fair, but still hoped that the 
whole work might appear that autumn.!9? This also proved too ambitious. 
The peroration of the book on history is dated 9 October 1619.!!? The 
books on ‘Politica’ and ‘Scholastica’ were delivered to the Herborn senate 
on 14 October 1619111 —the former probably based in part on Alsted's 
teaching of politics from the work of Althusius in 1616;!!? the latter 
apparently begun as part of a semi-encyclopaedic textbook covering the 
whole of practical philosophy which Alsted had planned to dedicate to 
the Franconian nobleman Konrad von der Tann.!!3 The first volume may 
have been ready in time for the spring fair of 1620;!!4 but the the second 
volume could not have appeared before the spring of 1621: the sections 
on ‘Poëtica and 'Mnemonica were not submitted to the Herborn senate 
until 2 February 1620; and Georg Pasor read and approved the treatment 
of Hebrew grammar as late as October 1620.115 

The publication of the Cursus philosophici encyclopaedia in 1620 did 
not see the end of this process of gradual accumulation of material. In 
1623 Alsted's textbook on mathematics was almost entirely rewritten 
as a synopsis of books eight to fifteen of the Cursus.116 More 


108 The decision dates from 16 October: cf. Wiesbaden HStA 171 K 717, fos. 2 ff; 
Hotson, Alsted, ch. 3.ii. 

109 Corvinus (Herborn) to Alsted (Dordt), 15 Feb 1619 (Ep. Alsted., fo. 133"). The 
Cursus was printed in a manner which allowed its division into two volumes, including 
books 1-16 and 17-27 resp. (see n. 200 below). The ‘Pneumatica was the final book of the 
first volume to be completed. 110 Cursus, 1.3038 (= Ency., 2067.b). 

111 Wiesbaden HStA 95, 792 fos. 276, 353; 95, 794 fo. 37, resp. 

112 Sigismund Dürfelt (Herborn) to Konrad von der Tann, 1 Jan. 1616 (Marburg 
StA 340 v.d. Tann Gelbschloßarchiv IV/30, 2, [no. 15] ): ‘In collegio politico, cujus Praeses 
est Clariss. D. Alstedius, Politicum Althusij percurrunt.. .’ Neither of the political treatises 
in Cursus is closely related to the substantial Discursus politicus geminus, praes. Alsted, resp. 
Johann-Wilhelm Róvenstrunck (Herborn, 1612). 

113 Alsted to Konrad von der Tann, Ipso Jacobi profesto 1614 and 1 Jan. 1615 
(Marburg StA 340 v.d. Tann Gelbschloftarchiv IV/30, 2 unnumbered; 4, 25). 

114 Catalogus univeralis pro nundinis. Francofurtensibus vernalibus anni M.DC.XX 
(London, [1620]), fo. I1' lists Cursus philosophici encyclopaedia. 

115 Wiesbaden HStA 95, 794, fo. 37; 95, 975, fo. 18°, 

116 Methodus mathematicorum (2nd edn., Herborn, 1623). Only the book on music 
stems directly from the 1613 edn. The derivation of the others from the Cursus is especially 
evident in the basic divisions of bks. 2-4 and 6, the cross-references to the Cursus (22, 52, 
81, etc.), and the diagrams taken from it (cf. Methodus, 98-9 with Cursus, i. 815, 819-21; 
134 with 887; 140-51 with 908-15; etc.). 
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importantly, the revised version of the Encyclopaedia published in 
1630 included changes to the text of 1620 both large and small. Some 
of the additions in this case were enormous: whole tomes were added, 
the order of existing books changed, and new ones written.!!7 On a 
smaller scale, almost all of the books included in 1620 were altered in 
some way in 1630; but aside from a few special cases,!18 most of these 
changes are minor and almost all are purely additive. Chapters, regulae, 
commentaria, tables, questions, lexica, and figures are added, but very 
rarely has the existing text been rewritten. Here too the impact of indi- 
vidual works within this continuing process of compilation can often 
be traced. A good example is Alsted's use of the Tractatus de globis, 
coelesti, et terrestri, ac eorum usu of Robert Hues. Hues was one of a cir- 
cle of English mathematicians working at the turn of the seventeenth 
century to recast navigational theory into a form usable at sea. 
Although his work was published in London in 1593 and reprinted in 
Heidelberg in 1613, Alsted apparently did not encounter it until com- 
posing his treatise on navigation as part of the new volume on the 
mechanical arts for the 1630 edition. Having discovered it, however, 
he found it suited his purposes so well that he reproduced the whole of 
its fifth and final book as roughly two-fifths of the treatise on ‘Nautica’, 
rewrote the final chapter of his ‘Cosmologia (‘De sphaera mundi 
repraesentatia)) as a summary of the entire work, and scattered a 
dozen further excerpts from it, ranging in size from two lines to 
four and a half columns, throughout his previously composed treatises 
on ‘Cosmographia, ‘Sphaerica, 'Computus, ‘Geographia, and 
‘Optica’.!!9 Having begun to accumulate his material in a system of 
commonplaces modelled on the compendia of 1610-14, Alsted 
continued the procedure between 1620 and 1630 in a system derived 
from the Cursus philosophici encyclopaedia itself. 


118 Alsted included several parallel treatments of ethics and politics in 1620 
which were revised into a single treatise on each subject in 1630. The other substantial 
change is to the four praecognita, on which Alsted changed his views substantially: see 
n. 51 above. 

119 See Ency., 960b—961b: ‘Hic non ab re fuerit, proponere integram doctrinam 
de globo, idque ex tractatu Roberti Hues, indicatis locis, ubi haec eadem doctrina 

assim in hác Encyclopaediä explicatur.... De his omnibus vide infrà in Sphaericis 
[970.b.4, 972.b.2, 992.2, b], Computo [1030.b.1], Geographiä [1107.a.4, 1107.b.7, 
1108.b-1111.a.10, 1114.a.2, 1122.b-23.a.1, 1141.b.2], Optica [1175.b-6.a.9], 
Gnomonica [1919.a.11] et Nautica [1930.b-31.a.5, 1933.a-36.b.12] On Hues 
(1553-1632): ODNB, xxviii. 598-9. 
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5.iii MATTER: THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA AS 
BIBLIOTHECA PHILOSOPHICA 


The logical and methodological developments of Reformed central Europe 
thus provided not only the framework of the finished encyclopaedia, 
but also the system of commonplaces within which Alsted collected the 
fruits of his reading over twenty years. But what was Alsted reading in this 
period? With what matter was this form filled out? What flesh (to adopt 
Alsted’s own metaphor) did these bare bones take on?!?° At the very outset 
of his teaching career in Herborn, in a letter to Piscator of January 1609, 
Alsted wrote that the purpose of collecting material in commonplaces was 
‘to make available an entire library within a single volume'.!?! Twenty-one 
years later, he concluded the dedication of his Encyclopaedia to the prince 
of Transylvania by describing the finished work in similar terms: 


From Herborn: where for twenty-one full years, teaching in the school, I have 
sought various, powerful aids to learning; and where I now finally gather 
them together in this Encyclopaedia so that the academy which Your Serenity is 
planning might readily find in this one volume what I have had to seek with 
great labour in six hundred others . . .122 


Within the work Alsted provides a still longer list of over 800 authorities 
from which he has composed it.!?5 The tide pages of both editions boast 
that the work contains so many compendia, tables, florilegia, figures, lex- 
ica, commonplaces, and indexes that this single volume is like a philo- 
sophical library.!?* Elsewhere Alsted gives the converse advice that a 


120 Apparently alluding to the famous engravings of Vesalius, Alsted describes his 
introductory set of Ramist tables as an ‘anatomy of this encyclopaedia’ which exposes the 
‘bones and nerves of the disciplines; and he then urges his reader to fill these out 
with ‘spirit, blood, and flesh’ taken from the full systemata (Ency., 1, a metaphor further 
developed on 572). 

121 Alsted ([Siegen]) to Piscator, 3 Jan. 1609 (Gotha FLB Chart. A. 130, fo. 4): Nam 
loci com[munes] nil sunt aliud quam indices variorum authorum: ita ut uno in volumine 
integram bibliothecam circumferre possimus.' Precisely the same conception was pub- 
lished the following year within the Consiliarius academicus (1610), 45 (in parvo volumine 
magnam circumferre Bibliothecam") and in 1612 in the Philosophia restituta, 451 (‘ita utin 
parvo volumine studiosus circumferre queat bibliothecam integram). 

122 Hnc EOS) (OH 

123 Ency., fo. 5h1—2*. Sadly, this is rather a list than an index of the Encyclopaedia and 
does not identify the specific works used. 

124 Cursus philosophici encyclopaedia libris XXVII. ... Insertis compendiis, lemmatibus, 
controversiis, tabulis, florilegiis, figuris, lexicis, locis communibus et indicibus, ita ut hoc 
volumen possit esse instar bibliothecae philosophicae. The Encyclopaedia of 1630 uses a similar 
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library ought to be arranged in the same manner as the Encyclopaedia 
itself.125 A list of these six to eight hundred works, a prosopography of their 
authors, a bibliography of their publication histories, and an analysis of the 
use of them by Alsted would supply an answer to our question. Space 
prohibits such an exhaustive account here, but many of Alsted’s most 
important sources can be found by returning to the treatise on ‘Didactica’. 


Recommended textbooks 


After describing his method of arranging philosophical commonplaces, 
Alsted refers his reader to the ‘Didactica specialis’ for lists of textbooks on 
the individual disciplines from which the material to be collected in these 
commonplaces is to be taken.!?6 These lists generally include one or more 
works from each of these categories: brief compendia, full systemata, and 
authoritative but non-systematic writings to guide introductory, inter- 
mediate, and advanced study of each of the main disciplines of the 
Encyclopaedia.!?? When no other appropriate compendium is available, 
Alsted simply lists the relevant book of the Encyclopaedia itself (which 
features sixteen times on his list). Besides his own work, the 1620 edition 
lists seventy-one contemporary texts as well as seven ancient works and 
one medieval one. The combined lists have been tabulated in Figure 7. 
Together they provide a first impression of the kinds of authorities 
digested into Alsted’s Encyclopaedia. 

In light of the turn-of-the-century struggle between Ramists and 
humanists, the single most striking feature of this list two decades later is 
what is not on it. None of the compendia or systemata and only a small frac- 
tion of the non-systematic writers are classical authorities. Clearly the anti- 
humanist pedagogical revolution has been making significant progress. 
Previously Herborn had insisted that no era or canon of authors would 


formula: ‘... ut hoc volumen... possit esse instar bibliothecae instructissimae. Cf. Georg 
Pasors verses, Ency., fo. ):(6': “Hic...Medullam Bibliothecarum totius orbis habes. 
Comenius described his pansophic works in similar terms: D/AK, i. 18; xv/2. 63; 
Consultatio, ii. 439, 444, 445. 

125 Ency., 102.b.3. In a third passage the commonplaces are described as a representation 
of both the library and the memory: Ency., 105.b.8: “Non ab re appellaveris et bibliothecam 
et memoriam repraesentatitiam.' 

126 Ency., c. 106.b. Similar lists are provided in the corresponding sections of the Syst. 
mnem. maius and the Consiliarius academicus. 

127 Cursus, i. 109-45 (praecepta); cf. 108—9.8. Ency., 106-28 provides additional titles; 
but since the textual core of the work is established in 1620, an analysis of the authorities 
in the Cursus alone gives a more accurate impression of the origins of the work. 
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Discipline Compendia Systemata Non-systematic writings 

Metaphysica Goclenius, Bartholin Timpler, Combach, Cramer, Cheyne, 
Taurellus, Martini Fonseca, Suarez 

Pneumatica Alsted Casmann (2) Zanchi (2) 

Physica Keckermann, Timpler, Keckermann, Timpler, Coll. Conimbricensis, 


Mathematica: 


Arithmetica 
Geometria 
Cosmographica 


Uranoscopia: 
Sphaerica 


"Theoria Planetarum 
Computus 
Astrologia 


Geographica 


Optica 
Musica 
Architectonica 


Ethica 
Oeconomica 


Politica 


Scholastica 
Historica 


Lexica 


Grammatica 
Rhetorica 
Logica 
Oratoria 
Poetica 
Mnemonica 


Nolle 


Buscher 


Ramus, Metius, Schóner 
Alsted, Ramus 
Alsted 


Gigas, Langius 


Langius 
Alsted 
Alsted, Rantzau 


Gigas, Langius 


Timpler, Reisner 
Alsted 
Alsted 


Alsted, Moritz 
Alsted, Keckermann, 
Timpler 

Alsted, Keckermann, 
Timpler 

Alsted 

Alsted 


Alsted 


Alsted, Hoeckelshoven 
Alsted, Talon 

Ramus, Keckermann 
Alsted 

Moritz 

Alsted 


Magirus, Zabarella, 
Valerius 


Gemma Frisius, 
Clavius, Metius 


Sacro Bosco, ed. Clavius 
Scultetus, Keckermann 
Origanus 

Origanus 

Origanus 


Keckermann 


Keckermann 
Colerus 


Daneau 


Beurer, Keckermann, 
Bodin 


Cruciger, Gelenius, 
Avenarius 


Keckermann 
Keckermann 


Gesner, Pliny 


Ptolemy, Alphonsus, 
Copernicus, Tycho 
Brahe 


Mercator, Ortelius, 
Magirus, Bertius 


Vitruvius 


gravissimi ethici 

scriptiores rei rusticae 
insigniores 

Lipsius 


Sturm 


Cicero 


varia scripta poetica 
statim ad praxin 


Figure 7. Textbooks recommended in the Cursus philosophici encyclopaedia 


receive special preference on the syllabus.!28 Alsted, fortified by 
Keckermanns more sophisticated method and by the availability of 
systematic textbooks on a wider range of disciplines, has proceeded several 
steps further to overturn the humanist principle completely. ‘Recent 
philosophers’, he advises, ‘are to be placed before ancient ones because they 
are more methodical and have written in a manner better accommodated 


128° SeeCh. 2 nn. 180-1. 
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to the present age’. Moreover, synoptic compendia are to be read before 
full-scale systemata because they organize the mind ofthe student to receive 
the richer but potentially more confusing doctrine of the larger works.129 
Ancient texts are therefore at least two stages removed from introductory 
study of philosophy; and even the ‘unsystematic’ works recommended are 
increasingly recent productions. Only four ancient writers are mentioned 
by name: Pliny the Elder for natural philosophy, Ptolemy for astronomy, 
Vitruvius for architecture, and Cicero for rhetoric. Others would certainly 
be included for the study of ethica, oeconomica, and poetica; but one name, 
astonishingly, is altogether absent from this list: that of Aristotle himself. 
Precisely as Lipsius feared, from the centre of the curriculum, the classics 
have been pushed to the periphery, sidelining the painstaking philological 
approach so prized by the humanist in order to accelerate basic compre- 
hension of the overall structure and content of the disciplines. 

Of recent systematic authors, the predominance of Keckermann 
among Alsted’s sources is once again evident from this figure: eleven of 
Keckermanns textbooks are on Alsted’s shortlist of required reading— 
virtually all of the relevant parts of the Systema systematum. This table 
also serves to clarify the relationship between Keckermann’s cursus philo- 
sophicus and Alsted’s Cursus philosophici encyclopaedia: unlike Alsted’s 
own works on this list, all but three of the works by Keckermann listed 
here are full-scale systemata.'3° Even in its first edition, Alsted's encyc- 
lopaedia treats a larger number of disciplines than Keckermann but does 
so in more compendious fashion. 

The second most cited author is Clemens Timpler, whose six citations 
by Alsted represent an equally large proportion of his philosophical 
textbooks.!?! The third mainstay of the systematic tradition, Otto 

129 Cursus, ‘Didactica’, i. 107.6 (= Ency., 114.b.2 no. xiii). See also Panacea philosophica, 
32-3; Philosophia restituta, 446; Cursus, i. 108—9.8; Ency., 92.a.4. 

130 The compendia are (1) Disputationes Philosophicae, Physicae praesertim, . . . ita scriptae, 
ut scientiae naturalis methodicum compendium... . continerent; (2) Systema disciplinae 
Politicae. . . Seorsim accessit Synopsis disciplinae oeconomicae; and (3) the various versions 
of the Systema Logicae, compendiosa methodo adornatum lSystema logicae minus. The most 
obvious exclusion is the unfinished Scientiae metaphysicae compendiosum systema. For other 
works listed and editions see Freedman, 'Keckermann'. 

131 Timpler, Metaphysicae systema methodicum (9 edns.: Steinfurt, 1604—Hanau: 
Antonius, 1616); Physicae seu philosophiae naturalis systema methodicum in tres partes 
digestum: Pars prima, complectens physicam generalem (1605, 1607, 1613), Pars altera, 
complectens apsychologiam . . . de corporibus naturalibus inanimatis (1605, 1609), Pars tertia, 
complectens empsychologiam . . . de corporibus animatis (1607, 1610, 1622); Opticae systema 
methodicum (1617); Philosophiae practicae systema methodicum in tres partes digestum... 
Pars altera, complectens oeconomicam (1610, 1617), Pars tertia... complectens politicam 
(1611). Bibliographical detail in Freedman, Timpler, 738-68. All but the metaphysics 


were published exclusively by Antonius in Hanau. 
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Casmann, weighs in with two works on human and angelic psychology. +3? 
Between them, these three main post-Ramist authors account for 
nineteen of the sixty-one compendia and systemata recommended here. If 
Steinfurt professors of medicine are grouped with Casmann and Timpler, 
the academy there emerges as a key centre in the production of systematic 
textbooks: the compendia of sphaerica and geography by the astrologer 
and Paracelsian Johann Michael Gigas!33 and that on physics by the 
still more hermetically inclined Heinrich Nolle!% are all on Alsted’s list. 
Marburg also features prominently, with contributions from four 
different professors: metaphysical systems by Alsted’s teacher Rudolph 
Goclenius the Elder!35 and friend Johannes Combach,!3° the physics of 
Johannes Magirus,!?7 and the quadripartite lexicon of Georg Cruciger.158 
To these can be added works on ethics and poetics assembled from the 
commonplace book of the Landgraf of Hesse-Kassel, Moritz the Learned, 
and worked into methodical compendia by Rudolph Goclenius the 
Elder.!3? Beyond Danzig, Steinfurt, and Marburg trail other Reformed 
universities more marginal to the post-Ramist pedagogical tradition, 


132 Casmann, Angelographia (FrM: Palthenius, 1597, 1605): Cat. Sigen. Philo E 20; 
Herborn ThS, sign. AB 3145. Id., Psychologia anthropologica (Hanau: Antonius, 1594; 
FrM, 1604). On the author see Ch. 4.i above; on these works: Wundt, Schulmetaphysik, 73. 

133 Gigas/Riese/Gigantis (c.1582-1637), Enchiridion sphaericum, id est, systema 
cosmographicum compendiosum (Hanau: Antonius, 1615; Oxford, 1664). Prodromus 
geographicus, hoc est: Archiepiscopatus Coloniensis annexarumque et vicinarum aliquot 
regionum descriptio nova ([n.pl., c.1620]). Ency., 983.b.14. J. Prinz in Westfälische 
Lebensbilder, viii. 17-36; NDB, vi. 390-1. 

134 Nolle, Verae physices compendium novum (Steinfurt, 1616): Richter, Caesar, 
nos. 109-10. ADB, xxiii. 759; Freedman, Timpler, 54, 55—6, 497; Hotson, Alsted, 102. 

135 Goclenius Sr., Isagoge in Peripateticorum et scholasticorum primam philosophiam 
(FrM: Palthemius, 1598, 1612). 

136 Combach (1585-1651), Metaphysicorum liber singularis (Marburg, 1613, 1620), 
revised as Metaphysicorum libri duo (FrM, 1630); dedicated to former colleagues in 
Oxford, where Combach had studied: Athenae oxon., ii. 329-30; Strieder, ii. 244—62, 
iii. 540-1; ADB, iv. 430-1; Gundlach, no. 690; Hotson, Alsted, 56, 100, 156. 

137 Magirus (d. 1596), Physiologiae Peripateticae libri sex (17 edns., FrM: Palthenius, 
1597— Cambridge, 1642). On the author, a student of both J. C. Scaliger and Zabarella, 
see Strieder, viii. 218-19, ix. 416-17; Gundlach, no. 687; Lohr, LAC, ii. 235-6. 

138 Cruciger/Creutziger (1575-1637), Harmonia linguarum quatuor cardinalium 
Hebraicae, Graecae, Latinae, et Germanicae (FrM, 1616); Ency, 135.b.1. Strieder, ii. 
454-60; Gundlach, no. 28 (on his father); DJAK, xv/1 382. 

139 Moritz of Hesse-Kassel (1572-1632), Poetices methodice conformatae libri duo 
(Kassel, 1598, 3rd edn. 1610, 1639, 1691); Philosophiae practicae Mauritianae: in qua 
Ethicorum libri duo, Oeconomicorum totidem, Politicorum tres, methodice traduntur (Kassel, 
1604). In fact only the ethics appears here. Goclenius describes its origin fos. A7'-BI'. 
Cf. Dieter Merzbacher, ‘Europäische Dichtung und Sprachen am Hofe Moritz des 
Gelehrten’, in Borggrefe, Lüpkes, and Ottomeyer (eds.), Moritz der Gelehrte, 323—29, also 
29-30, 330-1; Ch. 3 n. 103 above. 
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which mostly contribute works classed as ‘non-systematic’. A practical 
compendium of arithmetic and geometry comes from Adriaan Metius, 
professor of mathematics at the closely allied university of Franeker.!4° 
Lambert Daneau, pastor and ‘lector in theology’ at the Geneva academy 
and the most noteworthy Huguenot author ofa similar style of textbooks, 
adds a collection of political aphorisms.!4! Frankfurt an der Oder fur- 
nishes the ephemerides of the Tychonic astronomer and correspondent of 
Kepler David Origanus.!4? Further east, the grammatical compendium 
recommended is by Alsted's correspondent Johann von Hoeckelshoven, 
moderator of the Magdalene school in Breslau and member of a humanist 
circle in Silesia with which Alsted maintained close contact.!4? Basle con- 
tributes only the ‘symphonic lexicon’ of the Czech humanist Sigismund 
Gelenius, a corrector at Froben’s press in the Erasmian era who is 
Comenius’ main predecessor in the field of Czech lexicography.!44 
Heidelberg is represented not by philosophers but by two expatriate 
theologians: the Silesian court chaplain Abraham Scultetus, whose 
textbook on ‘sphaerica is recommended,'4° and the Italian Girolamo 


140 Metius (1571-1635), Arithmeticae et geometriae practica (Franeker, 1611; rev. edn. 
1625; Leiden, 1626, 1640): D. Bierens De Haan, Bibliographie neerlandaise historique et 
scientifique sur les sciences mathématiques et physiques (Rome, 1883; Nieuwkoop, 1960), 
189-90 nos. 3180, 3186-7, 3204; Ency., 831.b.3, 879.b.9, 911.b.27, 915.a.32, 920.a, 
953.a.15. NNWB, i. 1325-7; DSB, ix. 335-7. 

141 Daneau (c.1530—1595), Politicorum aphorismorum silva (Leiden, 1583, 1591, 1612, 
1620; Antwerp, 1583; Amsterdam, 1612); rev. edn. Aphorismi politici [later: et militares], ed. 
Everard Bronchorst (Leiden, 1623, 1638, 1639; Utrecht, 1652); Cursus, i. 2385-550; Ency., 
1448-550. Oliver Fatio, Méthode et théologie: Lambert Daneau et les débuts de la scolastique 
réformée (Geneva, 1976); synopsis in Jill Raitt (ed.), Shapers of Religious Traditions in 
Germany, Switzerland and Poland, 1560-1600 (New Haven, 1981), 105-19. 

142 Origanus/Tost (1558-1628), Ephemerides novae annorum xxxvi, incipientes ab anno 
Christi M. D. XCV (Frankfurt an der Oder, 1599). ADB, xxiv. 422; Thorndike, vi-viii ad 
indicem. This work is divided into three parts—tempus, positus coeli, and effectus—which 
correspond to computus, theoria planetarum, and astrologia as recommended in Cursus, 
i. 1354, 1362; Ency., 907.b.1, 1108.a.8, 1114.b.4. 

143 Hoeckelshoven (d. 1618), Didactica exhibens compendium et logicae et dialecticae et 
grammaticae (Beuthen, n.d.): Hoeckelshoven (Breslau) to Alsted, 14 Mar. 1612 (Ep. Alsted., 
fo. 39). Also mentioned in letters from Heinrich Mylphort and Caspar Cunradus, 1614/17 
(fos. 64, 94). On the author, see Jócher, ii. 1639; R. J. W. Evans, Rudolf II and his World 
(Oxford, 1973; London, 1997), 234; on the circle, Hotson, ‘Alsted’s Relations with Silesia’; 
Reifferscheid, 546; Robert Seidel, Späthumanismus in Schlesien (Tübingen, 1994), esp. 429. 

144 Gelenius/Zikmund Hruby z Jelení (c.1497-1554), Lexicon symphonum, quo 
quatuor linguarum Furopae familiarum, Graecae scilicet, Latinae, Germanicae ac Sclavinicae 
concordia consonantiaque indicatur (Basle, 1537, 1544): VD16, G1029; Ency., 135.b.1; 
DJAK, xv/2. 287, 422. ADB, viii. 537-8; CEBR, ii. 84-5. 

145 Scultetus/Schultes (1566-1624), Sphaericorum libri tres (Heidelberg, 1595); 
VD16, $4448. ADB, xxxiii. 492-6; G. A. Benrath (ed.), Die Selbstbiographie des 
Heidelberger Theologen und Hofpredigers Abraham Scultetus (Karlsruhe, 1966), 131. 
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Zanchi, whose huge surveys of the nature of God and the six days of 
creation provide advanced reading in Pneumatica'.!4° From Zurich comes 
the magnificent five-volume natural history by Konrad Gesner.!4” The 
three contributions from Leiden are all likewise, unsurprisingly, author- 
itative and exhaustive treatments for mature scholars: two great works 
of humanist scholarship—the extremely influential six books on politics 
of Justus Lipsius (itself in essence a commonplace book),148 and the 
path-breaking work on chronology by Joseph Scaliger!#°—together with 
the geographical tables of Petrus Bertius, who after his excommunication 
for Remonstrant sympathies in 1619 and conversion to Catholicism 
became royal historiographer and regius professor of mathematics in 
Paris.!59 When this network of sources spreads over the confessional 
border between Calvinism and Lutheranism, there are often strong 
institutional ties. ‘Scholastica’, for instance, is to be learned from the 
series of letters in which Johann Sturm outlined the duties of each of his 
professors, which thus provide a synopsis of the structure and curriculum 
of the Strasbourg gymnasium which was an important model for the 
Herborn academy.!5! When institutional links are lacking, they are 


146 Zanchi/Hieronymus Zanchius (1516-90): (1) De natura Dei, seu de diuinis 
attributis, libri V (Heidelberg, 1577; Neustadt, 1592): the latter edn. is Herborn ThS, sign. 
AB 918. (2) De operibus Dei intra spacium sex dierum creatis opus in ILI. partes (Neustadt, 
1590, 1591, rev. edn. 1602; Hanau: Antonius, 1597): Cat. Sigen. Theo C 26; Herborn 
ThS, sign. AB 918 (1590 edn.). ADB, xliv. 679-83; Lohr, LAC, ii. 503-4; CHRP, 621; 
Burchill, "Zanchi'. Antonius gave Alsted a copy of Zanchi's De divinatione (Hanau, 1610) 
on 9 June 1610 (Ep. Alsted., fo. 17). 

147 Gesner (1516-65), Historiae animalium liber I [/V] (Zurich, 1551-87; FrM, 
1585-1604, 1617-21): Hans H. Wellisch, Conrad Gesner: A Bio-Bibliography (Zug, 
1984), nos. A.3, 23-8; Cat. Sigen., Med A 2-5. NDB, vi. 342-5; DSB, v. 378-9; Caroline 
Gmelig-Nijboer, Conrad Gesners ‘Historia animalium (Meppel, 1977). Alsted also used 
his Bibliotheca universalis (Cat. Sigen. Philo C 3): Syst. mnem. maius, i. 416. 

148 Lipsius (1547-1606), Politicorum... libri sex (Leiden, 1589, with 20 repr. before 
1630, including Wechel 1590, 1591): F. van der Hagen, Bibliographie Lipsienne, 3 vols. 
(Gent, 1886-8), ii. 335—459; Cat. Sigen. Philo D 12. On the work and its influence: 
Oestreich, Neostoicism, 13-134; id., Antiker Geist und moderner Staat; Ann Moss, “The 
Politica of Justus Lipsius and the Commonplace-Book’, JHI 59 (1998), 421-36. 

149 Scaliger (1540-1609), Opus de emendatione temporum (Paris, 1583; rev. edns. 
Leiden, 1598; Cologne, 1629): Cat. Sigen. Philo B 14; Grafton, Scaliger, esp. ii. 149—357. 

150 Bertius (1565-1629), Tabularum geographicarum contractarum libri VII (Amsterdam, 
1600, 1602/3, 1606, 1616): Cursus, i. 1462; Ency., 1169.b. NNBW, i. 320-3; DDP, i. 86-9; 
L. J. M. Bosch, Petrus Bertius 1565-1629 (Meppel, 1979); C. P. Burger, Jr., ‘De Tabulae 
Contractae van Petrus Bertius’, Het Boek, 19 (1930), 301—20. 

15! Sturm (1507-89), Classicae epistolae sive scholae argentinensis restitutae (Strasbourg, 
1565; rev. edn. 1565); frequently repr. undera variety of titles; ed. and French trans. Jean Rott 
(Paris, 1938); English trans. in Srurm on Education, ed. Spitz and Tinsley, 255-308. Rott, 
Bibliographie des œuvres imprimées du recteur Strasbourgeois Jean Sturm (1507-1589), in 
id., Investigationes historicae, ed. Marijn de Kroon and Marc Lienhard, 2 vols. (Strasbourg, 
1986), 461—559, here 513-14; Schindling, Humanistische Hochschule, 38-9. 
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often supplied by personal ones: genethliac astrology was to be taught 
from the work of the aristocratic Danish humanist Heinrich Rantzau, 
whose extensive network of correspondents included Alsted’s uncle 
Friedrich Sylburg and teacher Johannes Althusius.152 Gerhard Mercator, 
the greatest cartographic innovator of the era, compiled the great Arlas 
which Alsted recommended while acting as cosmographer to the 
duke of Cleves; and he lacked neither personal nor intellectual affinities 
to the earliest German Ramism which proliferated in that region: 
Johannes Molanus, the pioneering Ramist pedagogue in Bremen, married 
Mercators daughter while rector in Duisburg, taught geography from 
Mercators maps back in Bremen, and wrote of ‘noster Ramus’ in a letter 
to Mercator of 1567.153 

Beyond these are nine texts produced by eight men who took part in 
the controversy surrounding the introduction of Ramism into Germany. 
Although Omar Talons rhetoric is included,!5* Ramus himself is 
represented by his compendia on arithmetic and geometry rather than 
his dialectic—a clear indication of the semi-Ramist nature of the 
Encyclopaedia.!°> Three of the others are mathematical as well: the 
arithmetical compendium of the Philippo-Ramist rector of Hanover, 
Heizo Buscher,!56 and a pair of more advanced optical writings written 
and edited respectively by Ramus’ protégé and collaborator Friedrich 
Reisner—a native Hessian, whose own work was edited and published 
through the patronage of Moritz of Hesse-Kassel.!5? The other three are 


152 Rantzau/Ranzovius (1526-1598), Tractatus astrologicus de genethliacorum thematum 
iudiciis pro singulis nati accidentibus (FrM: Wechel, 1593; 1602; 1615; 1625; 1633). Ency., 
1132a-34a. ADB, xxvii. 278-9; DBL, xix. 135—45; R. J. W. Evans, ‘Rantzau and Welser: 
Aspects of Later German Humanism', History of European Ideas, 5 (1984), 257—72, here 
esp. 263-5. 

Fiss Mercator/Kremer (1512—94), Atlas sive cosmographicae meditationes de fabrica 
mundi et fabricati figura (Duisburg, 1595). DSB, ix. 309-10; BNB, xlii. 538-63; NBW, 
x. 431-55; Reink Vermij (ed.), Gerhard Mercator und seine Welt (Duisburg, 1997). Ency., 
1154.b, 1169.b. On the Molanus connection: Entholt, Geschichte des Bremer Gymnasiums, 
44; Elsmann, ‘Bremen and Danzig’, 57, 58. 

154 Omar Talon/Talaeus (1510-62), Rhetorica libri duo (Paris, 1548 and over 125 
further edns.): Ong, RTI, nos. 58-182. Cf. also Cursus, ii. 489-90; Ency., 388.a—b.3. 

155 Ramus/Pierre de la Ramée (1515-72): (1) Arithmetices libri duo (Paris, 1555, with 
25 further edns.): Ong, RTI, nos. 211-36; Cat. Sigen. fo. 97°. (2) Geometria (Paris, 1569; 
18 further edns.): Ong, RTI, nos. 610-19. On these works: Hooykaas, 75-90; Verdonk, 
chs. 3-5: id., ‘Uber die Geometrie des Petrus Ramus’, Sudhoffs Archiv, 52 (1968), 371—81; 
J.-C. Margolin in Sharratt (ed.), French Renaissance Studies, 109—55; Isabelle Pantin in 
Meerhoff and Magnien (eds.), Ramus et l'université, 71—86. 

156 Buscher, Arithmeticae libri duo (1590; regularly reprinted): Ch. 3 n. 60 above. 

157 Opticae thesaurus Alhazeni Arabis libri septem, nunc primum editi... Item Vitellonis 
Thuringopoloni libri X. omnes instaurati . .. ab E. Risnerum (Basle, 1572); repr. with introd. 
by David C. Lindberg (New York, 1972). Opticae libri quatuor, ex voto Retri Rami 
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metaphysicians who responded to the Ramist threat by casting their 
textbooks in quasi-Ramist form: Daniel Cramer!® and Jakob Martini,!3? 
professors respectively of logic and metaphysics in Wittenberg, and 
Caspar Bartholin, professor of medicine and theology at Copenhagen.'©° 
Jean Bodin’s Methodus ad facilem historiarum cognitionem might be placed 
within this group as well, one of the most prominent works on method 
produced in France.!6! Written by an eclectic anti-Aristotelian and a 
reader, possible student, and admirer of Ramus,!9? the work also circu- 
lated widely within Reformed Germany and was perhaps the chief stimu- 
lus for Keckermann’s work on the subject.!6? In this category too might 
be placed the work of Jacopo Zabarella, which played such a crucial role 
in the development of the post-Ramist tradition in Germany. 164 

At one further remove are texts not written within the central 
European, Reformed, and post-Ramist traditions but circulating 


novissimo, per Fridericum Risnerum...olim conscripti, nunc demum auspicits... Mauriti 
Hassiae Landgravii . . . producti, ed. Nicolaus Crugius (Kassel, 1606, 1615): Ong, RTT, nos. 
648—9; Cursus, i. 1464; Ency., 1170.b.2. On Reisner/Risnerus (d. c.1580): DSB, xi. 289, 
468; NDB, xxi. 646; Verdonk, esp. 66-73; Moran, Alchemical World, 52. 


158 Cramer (1568-1637), Isagoge in metaphysicam Aristotelis (Hanau: Antonius, 1594; 
Wittenberg, 1601). ADB, iv. 546-7; Lohr, LAC, ii. 107; CHRP, 627-8. 

159 Martini (1570-1649), Theorematum metaphysicorum exercitationes. (Wittenberg, 
1603/4), repr. as Metaphysicae exercitationes (ibid. 1608, 1611, 1615, 1624). C£. ADB, xx. 510; 
Lohr, LAC, ii. 247-8; and for his interest in method Ong, R77, nos. 402, 419; H. Schüling, 
Geschichte der axiomatischen Methode im 16. und beginnenden 17. Jahrhundert (Hildesheim, 


160 Bartholin (1585-1629), Enchiridion metaphysicum (Basle, 1608; repr. at least 18 
times, frequently with Joh. Magirus’ Physiologiae Peripateticae libri sex, e.g. FrM: Bringer, 
1616). Cf. DSB, i. 479-81; Lohr, LAC, ii. 34-5; DBL, i. 470-2; and for his interest in 
method Biblio. Danica, i. 903, 931; ii. 105; Freedman, Timpler, 100, 109, 116; A V1,2, 
420, where Leibniz calls him a semi-Ramist. 

161 Bodin (1530-96), Methodus ad facilem historiarum cognitionem (Paris, 1566, 1572; 
Basle, 1576; [s.l.] 1583, 1591; Strasbourg: Zetzner, 1599, 1607; Geneva, 1610): DBF, vi. 
758-9. Cf. the lit. listed in CHRP, 757-60, 809-10; and esp. Marie-Dominique 
Couzinet, Histoire et méthode à la renaissance: une lecture de la Methodus ad facilem histo- 
riarum cognitionem de Jean Bodin (Paris, 1996). 

162 C£. K. D. McRae, 'Ramist Tendencies in the Thought of Jean Bodin’, JHI 16 
(1955), 306-23; 24 (1963), 569—71; Giles Barber, ‘Haec a Bodino Lecta, BHR25 (1963), 
362-5; Couzinet, Histoire et méthode, esp. 83-100, 274—7; Ann Blair, The Theater of 
Nature: Jean Bodin and Renaissance Science (Princeton, 1997), 83—5. 

163 Cf. Keckermann, De natura et proprietatibus historiae, commentarius (Hanau, 1610, 
1621; KO, ii. 1309-86) and esp. his 'Epistola ad Gualterum ab Holden [22 Sept. 
1603] ...in qua... Iohannis Bodini de locis communibus historicis instituendis sententia 
expenditur (KO, i. 494F-500E). Also Ency., 1979.a—b.1, 1981.a.2, 1982.a.1; Hotson, 
Paradise Postponed, 36. 

164 Zabarella (1532-89). It is his physical rather than logical writings which are recom- 
mended, probably De rebus naturalibus libri xxx (Venice, 1590 and at least 8 later edns., 
including Cologne: Zetzner, 1597): Cat. Sigen. Philo C 25; Enoy, 964.b.3. 
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widely in Alsted’s vicinity. Two examples are particularly interesting. 
One is the revised edition of the physics textbook of Cornelius Valerius, 
one of the two texts which prompted the anti-Ramist counter-reformation 
in early Leiden, prepared by Alsted’s marital relation Hermann Wolf 
for the use of the philosophical school in Marburg’ where he was 
professor of physics. Wolf retained Valerius’ text essentially unchanged; 
but he added headings to the individual chapters, divided the chapters 
into paragraphs, introduced the paragraphs by numbered theoremata, 
and keyed these theoremata to a tabular summary placed at the begin- 
ning of the volume. Finally, the notes which Rudolph Snell and 
Rudolph Goclenius the Elder had published a few years before were 
revised to provide learned commentaria on each chapter.!65 In this way 
a work written elsewhere could be reduced to the form of numbered 
theoremata and commentaria typical of the systematic tradition. Much 
the same process is evident in the metaphysical textbook written by 
James Cheyne, professor at the Scots College in Douai, but revised 
and annotated by Johann Rudolph Lavater, a friend and editor of 
Keckermann in Heidelberg, a student of Timpler in Steinfurt and of 
Goclenius in Marburg, subsequently rector of the gymnasium in Hanau 
and professor in Zurich.!66 Moreover, Lavater’s edition was one of 
twenty-five titles on Alsted’s list published by Antonius in Hanau, a list 
which included the first editions of Cramer and Taurellus,!67 the first 
and second editions of Johann Jacob Beurer’s Synopsis historiarum,!°® and 


165 Valerius/Woutersz (1512-78), Physicae institutiones (Lyon, 1566, 1568; Antwerp, 
1567, 1568, 1575, 1584, 1595): cf. 54 above. Rudolphi Snellii in Physicam Cornelii Valerii 
annotationes. Ad calcem adiecta sunt notae R. Goclenii (FrM, 1593, 1596). Physicae. . . insti- 
tutiones Cornelii Valerii Ultrajectini. In usum scholae philosophicae Marpurgensis, cum gener- 
ali physices synopsi, capitumque in paragraphos distinctione, eorundemque argumentis, jam 
denu editae. Opera et studio Hermanni Wolfii... Quibus accesserunt. . . Rodolphi Goclenii 
notae in singula capita (Marburg, 1591, 1593, 1598): VDI6, W4399-401. NNBW, 
v. 992-3; Gerrit Kuiper, Orbis artium en Renaissance. Cornelius Valerius en Sebastianus 
Foxius Morzillus als bronnen van Coornhert (Harderwijk, 1941); van Berkel, ‘De 
geschriften van Snellius’, 190-1. 

166 Cheyne/Jacobus Chinaeus (1545-1602), Analysis et scholia in Aristotelis xiv. libros de 
prima, seu divina philosophia (Douai, 1578, 1578, 1599); editio nova, ed. Lavater (Hanau: 
Antonius, 1607, 1615): Lohr, LAC, ii. 91-2. On Cheyne: ODNB, xi. 375. On Lavater 
(d. 1625), cf. Jöcher, ii. 2296; Leu, xi. 383-4; Richter, Caesar, nos. 12, 16, 53; Menk, 
Herborn, 189; Freedman, Timpler, 36, 39, 70, 72, 78, 82, 92, 772. 

167 Nicolaus Taurellus/Ochalein (1547-1606), Synopsis Aristotelis metaphysices (Hanau: 
Antonius, 1596; n.pl., c.1730). ADB, xxvii. 467-71; Petersen, 219-58; H. C. Mayer, 
Nicolaus Taurellus, der erste Philosoph im Luthertum (Göttingen, 1959); Lohr, LAC, 
ii. 449-50. 

168 Beurer, Synopsis historiarum et methodus nova (Hanau: Antonius, 1594; rev. edn. 


1599, 1609). Professor of Latin at Freiburg im Breisgau: Jöcher, i. 1062; CHRP, 754. 
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the last of Ortelius’ Thesaurus geographicus, 9? as well as many editions 
of Keckermann, Timpler, and Casmann. 

In all, nearly half of the texts recommended by Alsted were produced 
in the core educational institutions of Reformed central Europe: 
Herborn, Danzig, Steinfurt, Marburg, Heidelberg, and Hanau. This 
total rises to two-thirds if we include the authors within Protestant Swiss 
cities and the United Provinces and those strongly influenced by the 
Ramist movement, and to four-fifths if we include the productions of 
Antonius, Wechel, and presses in Marburg and Kassel. Most of the works 
beyond these are huge ‘unsystematic’ writing; and most fall into one of 
two groups. On the one hand, there are six standard works of Jesuit 
philosophy and pedagogy which provided the most intense competition 
for the Reformed pedagogical tradition within the Empire. Chief among 
these are the ponderous Aristotelian commentaries of the two great 
Iberian metaphysicians—the Portuguese professor at Coimbra, Pedro da 
Fonseca, and the Spanish professor at the Collegio Romano, Francisco 
Suarez—which exercised such an enormous influence throughout | 
Germany in these years.!7° Closely related to these institutionally are 
the volume on physics from the famous series of Aristotelian texts and 
commentaries initiated by Fonseca and completed by his Jesuit colleagues 
at Coimbra between 1592 and 1598;!7! and the more compact textbooks 
on arithmetic, geometry, and sphaerica by the professor of mathematics at 
the Collegio Romano, Christopher Clavius.!7? Still more distinguished 


16? Ortelius (1527-98), Synonymia geographica (Antwerp, 1578), repr. as Thesaurus 
geographicus (ibid. 1587, 1596; Hanau: Antonius, 1611); Ency., 1154.b, 1169.b. BWN, 
xiv. 208-10; DSB, x. 238-40. 

170 Fonseca (1528-99), Commentarii in libros metaphysicorum Aristotelis, 4 vols. (indiv. 
vols. regularly printed: Rome, 1577-Cologne, 1629; facs. repr. Hildesheim, 1964): 
Sommervogel, iii. 837-9; Herborn ThS, sign AB 686 is FrM: Impensis Zetzneri, 
1599-1604 in 3 vols. Suarez (1548-1617), Disputationes metaphysicae (12 edns., 
Salamanca, 1597-Geneva, 1636): Sommervogel, vii. 1661-87. On these two figures cf. 
Lohr, LAG, ii. 150—1, 441—5; on their influence in Germany, Petersen, passim; Wundt, 
Schulmetaphysik, pp. xxiv, 40-7, 269-72, etc.; E. Lewalter, Spanisch-jesuitische und 
deutsch-lutherische Metaphysik des 17. Jahrhunderts (Hamburg, 1935). 

171 Commentarii Collegii Conimbricensis Societatis lesu in octo libris physicorum 
Aristotelis Stagiritae (13 edns., Coimbra, 1592-Lyon, 1625, incl. Cologne: Zetzner, 1599, 
1602, 1616): Sommervogel, ii. 1273—4 no. 1; Cat. Sigen. Philo C 28. On the series: Lohr, 
LAC, ii. 98-9; Schmitt, Aristotle in the Renaissance, 41-4; CHRP, 814. 

172 Clavius (1522/4-1612): Epitome arithmeticae practicae (Rome, 1583; rev. edns. 
1585, 1592; 6 further repr.); Geometria practica (Rome, 1604, 1606); In Sphaeram Ioannis 
de Sacro Bosco commentarius (Rome, 1570; rev. edns. 1581, 1585; 13 further repr.): perhaps 
Cat. Sigen. Philo E 48. Sommervogel, ii. 1212-24 nos. 1, 4, 18; Ency., 913.b.31, etc. NDB, 
ii. 279; DSB, iii. 311-12; most recently James M. Lattis, Christopher Clavius and the 
Collapse of Ptolemaic Cosmology (Cambridge, 1994). 
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are three ‘unsystematic’ works of great importance: on astronomy, the 
epoch-making works of Nicolaus Copernicus and Tycho Brahe;!73 and 
on geography, the treatise of the man appointed to a chair in mathematics 
in Bologna in preference to Galileo, Giovanni Antonio Magini.!74 
Scarcely less outstanding in its own field is the gigantic yet regularly 
reprinted Oeconomia of the Lutheran preacher Johannes Colerus, the first 
substantial agricultural manual published in Germany and a work of the 
greatest importance in the establishment of the discipline there.!75 
Outside these categories remain only three works: the hugely popular 
arithmetic textbook of Reiner Gemma Frisius (Mercator's teacher),!76 the 
encyclopaedic mathematical compendium of the professor of eloquence 
at Freiburg im Breisgau, Josephus Langius,!77 and the lexicon of Hebrew 
roots by the Lutheran theologian Johannes Averarius of Eger.!78 

It is not difficult to demonstrate that these textbooks, with which the 
readers of the Encyclopaedia were advised to fill their commonplace 
books, were among the chief sources of the Encyclopaedia itself. In one 
case—the Aphorismorum politicorum silva of Lambert Daneau—the 
entire text was reproduced within the section on politics.!7? Two others— 
Ramus’ work on geometry and Mercator Atlantis—were epitomized 


173 Copernicus (1473-1543), De revolutionibus (Nuremberg, 1543; Basle, 1566; 
Amsterdam, 1617): Henryk Baranowski, Bibliografia kopernikowska 1509-1955 (Warsaw, 
1958), nos. 3, 4, 9. Tycho Brahe (1546-1601), Astronomiae instauratae progymnasmata 
(Prague, 1602; FrM, 1610). 

174 Magini (1555-1617), Geographicae universae, tum veterus tum novae opus 
(Venice, 1596; Cologne, 1597, 1608; Arnheim, 1617): Ency., 1111.b, 1125.b.3, 1131.b, 
1154.b.3. R. Almagia, L'Italia di G. A. Magini e la cartografia dell'Italia nei secoli XVI e 
XVII (Naples, 1922). 

175 Colerus (d. 1639), Oeconomia ruralis et domestica, 6 vols. (Mainz, 1593-1605; 
frequently repr. until 1690). ADB, iv. 402-3; NDB, iii. 319; Kurt Linder, ‘Das Hausbuch 
des Johann Coler: Druckgeschichte und Bibliographie, in Festschrift für Claus Nissen 
(Wiesbaden, 1973), 503—64; Manfred P. Fleischer, "The First German Agricultural 
Manuals’, Agricultural History, 55 (1981), 1-15. 

176 Gemma Frisius (1508-55), Arithmeticae practicae methodus facilis (Antwerp, 1540, 
with 74 repr. before 1661): Fernand von Ortroy, Bio-bibliographie de Gemma Frisius 
(Brussels, 1920), 222-330; DSB, v. 349. 

177 Langius (c.1570-1615), Elementale mathematicum, continens elementa arithmeticae 
vulgaris, logisticae, astronomicae, geometriae, astronomiae sphaericae, theoricae planetarum, 
geographiae (Freiburg i. Br., 1612; Strasbourg, 1625): ADB, xvii. 602-6; Ency., 125.b.3, 
1126.b.6, 1130.b. 

178 Avenarius/Habermann (1516-90), Séfer has-Soräsim. Hoc est, Liber radicum seu 
lexicon Ebraicum (Wittenberg, 1568, 1589): Herborn ThS, sign. AB 2379; Ency., 135.b.1. 
Cf. Evans, Rudolf II, 237. 

179 Cursus, 2385-550 and Ency., 1450-502 reproduce, with a few very minor changes, 
the whole of Daneau's Politicorum aphorismorum silvia except the index, reducing 526 16° 
pages to 64 4° columns. 
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in Alsted’s Compendium philosophicum.!9? The treatise on astrology is 
described as a compendium of the work of Origanus.!5! Those on 
geometry and optics are clearly derived from the editions of Euclid and 
Ibn al-Haytham (Alhazenus) by Clavius and Risner as well as their own 
textbooks on these subjects.182 The leading astronomers, geographers, 
and lexicographers listed all receive honourable mentions in prominent 
places in their respective treatises.!53 Large extracts from Scaliger and 
Talon are to be found in ‘Computus’ and ‘Rhetorica’.!84 Keckermann 
and Bodin are the key sources for Alsted’s conception of 'Historica'.!55 
In many of the remaining disciplines for which Alsted had already written 
one or more textbooks, fewer citations of sources are to be found; but 
if we turn to his earlier treatments of these disciplines, most of these 
names reappear.!96 


Extracts, abridgements, and reprints 


Although probably the most important, these seventy-seven textbooks 
are not the first sources one notices when perusing the Encyclopaedia for 


180 Compendium philosophicum (Herborn, 1626), 603-34, consists of the bare list of 
Ramus numbered praecepta, unaccompanied by commentary or diagrams, which reduces 
to 29 octavo pages the 178 large quarto pages of the second part of Ramus’ Arithmeticae 
libri duo: Geometriae septem et viginti (FrM: Wechel, 1599). This abridgement was 
apparently made by Willebrord Snell (1580-1626), son of Rudolph (Hanau: Antonius, 
1604, 1612): cf. Ong, RTI, no. 615; Verdonk, 226-7. Compendium philosophicum, 
966-1056, is an ‘Index geographicus derived by Rosenbach from Mercator' atlas. 

181 Cursus, i. 1260.1. Cf. Ency., 907.b.1, 983.a.7, 1074.b.1, 1108.a.8, 1114.b.4. 

182 Alsted borrows his trigonometric tables from Clavius (Cursus, i. 894—904; Ency., 
913-14, 917-24) and cites him and his edns. of Euclid passim (Ency., 879.b.9, 894.b.22, 
etc.). On optics, see Cursus, i. 1465.2 (= Ency., 1170.b.2): ‘Ad haec duo eum capita [i.e. 
Optica generalis et specialis] possunt referri omnia Opticorum theoremata, quae vel 
Alhazenus in septem suis libris, vel Vitello in decem suis tractatibus proponit, qui sunt duo 
Optices ocelli. They and Riesner are cited throughout this book. 

183 On geography: Cursus, i. 1425.3; Ency., 1154.b.3, 1169.b. On Keckermann and 
geographia generalis: Ch. 4 note 36 above. On lexica: Ency., 135.b.1. On astronomia: 
954.b—c.3, 964.a.2, 975.a.3, b.1, 976.b.4, 1026.b, etc. 

154 Cursus, i. 3041-58 and Ency., 2102.b-2107.b.24: ‘Compendium autem trademus 
ea, quae difusse tractat Scaliger lib. 2. Canonum isagogicorum’. Cursus, ii. 489-90 
(= Ency., 388.a-b.3): ‘Dichotomia Figuarum Dictionis ex Taleo et Vossio’. 

185 Hotson, Paradise Postponed, 36—8. 

186 The most useful lists of Alsted’s sources are the following: Syst. mnem. maius, i. 8-14, 
418-40; ii. lib. 3-4 passim; Consiliarius academicus, 8; Theatrum scholasticum, fo. A1”; 
Compendium systematis logici (Herborn, 1610), title page (= Epitome gymnasii logici, 30); 
Elementale mathematicum, fo. ):(5%; Trigae canonicae, fo. (?) 5 Methodus mathematicorum. 
(1613 edn. only): ‘Appendix...complectens bibliothecam et scholam mathematicum’ 
(i.e. 72-8); Logicae systema harmonicum, fo. Al‘; Rhetorica, fo. ):(1*. C£ also Thesaurus 


chronologiae, Indiculus authorum qui scripserunt in variis philosophiae partibus (1624), 
301-2; (1628), 460-2. 
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the first time. In accordance with Alsted’s own instructions in the 
‘Didactica’, these texts have been broken down into thousands of tiny 
fragments and distributed throughout the system of commonplaces. Far 
more evident upon first opening the Encyclopaedia are the large excerpts, 
abridgements, and full texts by other authors which appear at irregular 
intervals throughout it. This second set of sources sheds further light on 
Alsted’s method of compilation and the learned community upon which 
he drew. 

Formally, most of these treatises can be arranged into three main cat- 
egories. In the first place are the textbooks themselves, which expound one 
of the established disciplines or a part of them. Most easily incorporated 
were methodical textbooks themselves. Although the uniform application 
of Alsted’s method of exposition precluded the incorporation of any other 
works within the Enyclopaedia without alteration, they could easily be 
reduced to compendia in the same way that Alsted’s own Rhetorica had 
been scaled down for the Encyclopaedia. A good example is the 
‘Compendium Ethicae Aristotelis perpetuis quaestionibus contextum’ 
which Alsted derived from the ethics textbook of John Case, the foremost 
contemporary writer of philosophical textbooks in England, whose works 
were frequently reprinted in Frankfurt and Hanau. This compendium 
reproduces each of the questions which form the backbone of Case’s work, 
but his detailed resolutions of them, which generally run from five to ten 
pages, are reduced to as many lines. In this way, each chapter in Case 
becomes one or two numbered questions in the Encyclopaedia, each book 
becomes a section, and his 700 octavo pages are condensed into twenty- 
two folio columns.!87 The Christianae iurisprudentiae epitome by Konrad 
Heresbach (another Westphalian humanist of the older generation) was 
even more attractive in its attempt to harmonize the entire system of civil 
law with the sacred commandments of the Decalogue; so Alsted boiled it 
down still further by eliminating its commentaria altogether and conflat- 
ing some of its numbered praecepta.!9*5 A more complicated case is 


187 Compare Cursus, i. 1799-832 and Ency., 1349-60 with Case (d. 1600), Speculum 
moralium quaestionum in universam ethicen Aristotelis (Oxford, 1585). Charles B. 
Schmitt, John Case and Aristotelianism in Renaissance England (Kingston, Ont., 1983), 
142, 147, 148, 151, and esp. 261-2, which lists 11 edns. 1585-1625, nine of them 
from FrM and four of these by Alsted’s printers, Richter (1604, 1609) and Emmel 
(1616, 1625). 

188 Cf, Heresbach (1496-1576), Christianae iurisprudentiae epitome (Neustadt a.d.W., 
1586), 331 pp., with Cursus, i. 1973-82 and Ency., 1742-5. On Heresbach, a student of 
Murmellius in Miinster and colleague of Mercator as councillor to the duke of Cleves, see 
NDB, viii. 606-7; Schottenloher, nos. 8254-62; CEBR, ii. 183-4; Jutta Prieur (ed.), 
Humanismus als Reform am Niederrhein: Konrad Heresbach 1496-1576 (Bielefeld, 1996). 
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the ‘Paratitla historic? provided as an example of the pithy, practical 
observations which should be drawn from the humanistic study of history. 
While Alsted ascribes these notes to the Strasbourg professor Philip Glaser, 
their real author isa figure still closer to Alsted’s circle: Caspar Dornau, the 
distinguished head of the thriving Gymnasium Schénaichianum in 
Beuthen (Silesia). Dornau had revised Glaser’s brief narrative of world his- 
tory by dividing it into four books (for each of Daniel’s four monarchies), 
subdividing these into chapters, and adding in the margins headings high- 
lighting the main events of each chapter and terse ethical observations 
from patristic theologians and classical philosophers. It is these headings 
and brief quotations alone which Alsted reproduces: the entire series is 
included in the Compendium philosophicum, the series on the fourth 
millennium of world history only in the Encyclopaedia.}8° 

Slightly more difficult was the problem posed by works composed out- 
side the systematic tradition; but these could be reduced to systematic 
form by following the procedure illustrated above by Wolf and Lavater. 
Paradigmatic of the first stage in this process is Alsted’s homage to the. 
Universae naturae theatrum of Jean Bodin. Composed in commonplace 
fashion from a wide range of sources in a manner highly reminiscent of 
Timpler and Alsted, this work enjoyed a uniquely favourable reception 
amongst the post-Ramist pedagogues of Reformed central Europe. Yet 
Bodin, writing outside an academic context, had chosen a dialogue form 
with which to portray the variety of natural particulars in more diverting 
fashion than a rigid pedagogical ‘method’ allowed. So Alsted comple- 
mented the work by concluding his treatment of physics with a ‘theatre of 
nature’ composed of sixteen pages of bifurcating tables.190 Alsted likewise 


On the work: Stintzing, Gesch. der deut. Rechtswissenschaft, i. 228 ff., 543; Corinne Beutler 
and Franz Irsigler in Rheinische Lebensbilder, vol. viii, ed. Bernhard Poll (Cologne, 1980), 
81-104, esp. 94-9; Prieur (ed.), Heresbach, 219-20. 


189 Cf. Historiae universalis synopsis, theoretica et practica... Philippi Glaseri . . .: nova 
editione in quatuor libros digesta: libros in capita distinctis: monstrato usu variis regulis 
optimorum autorum... . opera et studio Casparis Dornavii (Görlitz, 1615); Alsted, Compendium 
philosophicum, 1481—97; Ency., 1987-9. On Glaser's work, see Schindling, Humanistische 
Hochschule, 276-9; on that of Dornau (1577-1631), Seidel, Späthumanismus in Schlesien, 
202-4, 412. The Historia profana sive politica which Comenius wrote for his students in 
Leszno was drawn largely from Glaser (1554-1601) and Beurer (n. 168 above): see DJAK, 
ix/1. 25-50, 365-6. 

190 Cf. Bodin, Universae naturae theatrum (Lyon, 1596; FrM, 1597; Hanau, 1605: the 
latter two by Wechel's heirs) with Ency., "Theatrum naturae perpetuis tabulis adornatum’, 
787-802, which acknowledges the precedent of ‘Bodinus, homo polyhistor’. The organ- 
ization, composition, sources, and reception of Bodin's work are admirably analysed in 


Blair, Theater of Nature, see esp. 30-40, 65-81, 107-15, 172, 180—92. 
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considered the recent treatment of meteorology by the Louvain Jesuit 
Libert Froidmont to be ‘so full of subtlety, piety, and utility that this 
meteorologist is justly to be placed before all others’. The best treatment 
of the subject, however, was not the most methodical one; so rather than 
merely collecting its headings, Alsted briefly paraphrased it.!9! Elsewhere, 
Alsted assembled three-quarters of his discussion of metallurgy from 
a farrago of passages extracted verbatim from Georgius Fabricius.192 
His use of the huge and hugely popular /nstitutio moralia of Joannes 
Azorius, SJ, shows how complex such a process of excerpting could 
become. In one place Alsted reproduced a lengthy passage word for word; 
in another he transcribed only the titles of fifty of Azorius’ chapters and 
the references to the biblical texts which illustrate them; and a third tran- 
scription of eighteen folio columns is incorporated seamlessly into 
Alsted's text, with Azorius' chapter headings becoming Alsted's regulae.!93 
This final case suggests how difficult it often is to determine where 
transcription fades into abridgement, abridgement into paraphrase, and 
paraphrase into semi-independent composition. It is not surprising that 
Alsted was accused of plagiarism by a later generation of scholars with 
a stricter definition of intellectual property: indeed, he felt the need 
to defend himself against the charge halfway through his first major 
work.!94 However annoying to his contemporaries and disreputable to 
his successors, this habit is extremely useful to the historian tracing the 


191 Cf. Ency, 711-17 and Froidmont/Fromoudus (1587-1653), Meterologicorum libri 
sex (Antwerp, 1627); also a favourite in mid-17th-century England: STC, 11401; Wing, 
F2235-6. Anne-Catherine Bernès (ed.), Libert Froidmont et les résistances aux révolutions 
scientifiques (Haccourt, 1988). 

192. Éncy, 1910.a.—1912.a.6 is primarily a collection of key passages from De metallicis 
rebus ac nominibus observationes... ex schedis Georgii Fabricii (Zurich, 1566). Alsted's 
colophon is assembled by bringing the final sections of most of Fabricius ten books 
together. 

doa Compare Ency., 1770.a-1.a, 1763.b-64.a and 1774.b-84.b with Azorius/Juan 
Azor (1536-1603), Institutio moralia, xomus I, lib. v, cap. 29, lib. vi, cap. 4-54, and 
lib. vi, cap. 60-3. In the Cologne edn. of 1602 (Herborn ThS, sign. AB 1024), 
this is 424a-6b, 427a-8b, 440a-93b, 523b-40b. Further edns.: Sommervogel, 
i. 738-41. 

194 Syst. mnem. maius, i. 814 (in the middle ofa collection of excerpts). Gijsbert Voet, 
Bibliothecae studiosi theologicae (Utrecht, 1644), 136; Thomas Gataker, Cinnus sive 
adversaria miscellanea (London, 1651), 404; Dissertatio philosophica de plagio literario, 
praes. Jacob Thomasius, resp. Joh. Michael Reinelius (Leipzig, 1673; enlarged edns.: 
Weißenfels 1679; Schwabach, 1693), 1679 edn., 155-6, where Alsted appears amongst 
almost 700 other writers including most of his major scholarly contemporaries; Thomas 
Theodorus Crenius [i.e. Crucius], De furibus librariis dissertatio epistolica (Leiden, 
1708), 10; J. H. Zedler, Grosses vollständiges Universal-Lexicon, 64 vols. (Halle and 


Leipzig, 1732-54), i. 1511. 
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roots of Alsted's thought.!95 Alsted would be further methodized in turn 
by members of Hartlib’s circle.!°° 

A second type of pedagogical literature readily incorporated within 
the Encyclopaedia was the collection of commonplaces, generally on a 
practical or philological subject, compiled all over Europe in this period 
but particularly popular in the north. Here again a full range of options— 
from complete reprints to dramatic abridgements—is in evidence. 
Already mentioned is the case of Daneaus political florilegium, reproduced 
in full. In the case of Joachim Camerarius Arithmologia ethica, the Latin 
text was reprinted without alteration but the parallel Greek version was 
excluded.!9?7 Hieronymus Megiser's collection of 220 Turkish proverbs 
was first reduced by half, then the Turkish originals and the German 
translations were deleted, once again leaving only the Latin.!?? In the case 
of the Strasbourg professor Nicolaus Reusner's enormous collection of 
mottoes of Roman emperors, the page or two of commentary on each 
motto was excluded to reduce an 800 page tome to a few folio columns.!9? 
In adapting the Satellitum animi of the great Valencian humanist Juan 
Luis Vives, Alsted not only eliminated the author's brief glosses on each 
of the 213 aphorisms but rearranged the original order, probably with 
the aid of an index of the work compiled by his own teacher, Matthias 
Martinius.200 


195 For instance in tracing the origins of his millenarianism: Hotson, Paradise 
Postponed, 47-8, 62, 102-3, 121-2, 126, 129-30, 141-2, 151, 175-87. 

196 John Brooke demonstrated his new ‘Method of Questions vpon Systematical or 
Textual Authors’ on Alsted’s Metaphysica (Ephemerides, 1635: HP 29/3/57A). 

197 Cf. Camerarius the Elder (1500-74), Arithmologia ethica, sententiae morales certis 
numeris comprehensae (Basle [1551]; Leipzig, 1571) with Cursus, i. 1833-72 and Ency., 
2311.a-2318.b; and an arithmologia biblica in HP 22/7/1A. NDB, iii. 104-5; CEBR, 
i. 247-8; Frank Baron (ed.), Joachim Camerarius (Munich, 1978), esp. 241 no. 88. 

198 Cf. Megiser (1554/5-1619), Institutionum linguae Turcicae, libri quatuor. Quorum... 
III. complectitur... duas proverbiorum Turcicorum centurias ([Leipzig], 1612), fos. 
3A5'-C7" with Ency., 2291-2. NDB, xvi. 619-20. 

19? Cf. Reusner (1545-1602), Symbola imperatorum classis prima [-tertia] (FrM, 1588, 
1602, 1607, 1615 and at least ten further repr) with Cursus, i. 1857-66; Ency., 
2285.b-90.b. ADB, xxxviii. 585; Schindling, Humanistische Hochschule, esp. 311-13; 
Nass. Drucke, no. 1650 (a work by his brother Elias, 1618). 

200 Vives (1492-1540), Pueritiae et Adolescentiae sapiens informatio... Dialogis xxv, 
introductione ad sapientiam et satellitio animi (Bremen, 1618), 600-47 and fos. $s2°—3": 
missing from the listing of 46 edns. of the Introductio and four more of the Satellitium in 
Norena, Vives, 305-6. Also lacking are the edns. of the latter in Cursus (i. 2205-10, added 
to the peroration to the book on ethics in order to complete a gathering and allow the bind- 
ing of the work in two roughly equal volumes: see n. 109 above) and Ency. (2292.a—3.b, 


transferred to the 'Gnomologia). Comparison with Vives, Opera omnia, iv. 32-64, reveals 
the reordering. 
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A third and still more ancient method of teaching subjects in a 
compressed and easily memorable form was the metrical treatise.201 
Alsted naturally could not afford to neglect a tool so perfectly adapted to 
his needs, and the collection of verses included in the Encyclopaedia took 
him well outside the systematic tradition. His compendium of medicine 
concludes with the medieval verse treatise on the preservation of health 
ascribed to the eleventh-century school of Salerno, a work published with 
extensive commentary in innumerable editions in the sixteenth century.?° 
But much of this verse material nevertheless originated from within the 
Rhineland Calvinist community. The academic rite of deposition, for 
instance, was described by a verse treatise by Friederich Widebram, a 
crypto-Calvinist expelled from Wittenberg in 1577 and subsequently 
employed in the introduction of Calvinism into Nassau-Dillenburg, 
Bremen, and Solms-Braunfels and its reintroduction into the Palatinate 
in 1584. His poem had recently appeared in a collection edited by Alsted’s 
friend Rudolph Goclenius the Younger and published by Palthenius.203 
Even those metrical treatises which originated outside the community 
had often filtered through it before reaching Alsted. Natale Conti's poem 
De venatione, which comprised the bulk of Alsted's treatment of the art of 
hunting, had been edited at the behest of Andreas Wechel by Alsted's 
uncle Friedrich Sylburg, who dedicated another Wechel edition of the 
same period to Conti himself.20% A similar case is Alsted’s treatment of 


201 On the use of poetry as an aid to memory see Syst. mnem. minus, 66-8; maius, 
ii. 536-9, 558 f£; Theatrum scholasticum, 51—4; Cursus, i. 798-9; Ency., 1964.a.5; and 
Ulrich Ernst, “Ars memorativa und Ars poetica in Mittelalter und Früher Neuzeit‘, in J. J. 
Berns and W. Neuber (eds.), Ars memorativa. Zur kulturhistorischen Bedeutung der 
Gedächtniskunst 1400-1750 (Tübingen, 1993), 73-100, which focuses chiefly on Alsted 
‘als Kronzeuge für eine mnemonistische Dichtungstheorie’. 

202 Ency., 1855-8: De conservanda bona valetudine opusculum Scholae Salernitanae 
versibus conscriptum. Egenolph alone printed 10 edns. (FrM, 1545-82) mostly with 
contributions by Melanchthon, Joachim Camerarius the Elder, and others. See 
G. Gambacorta and A. Giordano, Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanum. Bibliografia, 
1474-1888 (Milan, 1983). 

203 Widebram (1532-85), Typus depositionis scholasticae, heroico carmine descriptus 
(Jena, 1567). Cf. Goclenius, Physiologia crepitus ventris, et risus...cum ritu depositionis 
scholasticae (FrM: Palthenius, 1607), 74-88. Ency., 1521-3 reproduces the entire poem 
(cf. Cursus, i. 2712.2). ADB, xlii. 338-40; Menk, Herborn, 26 n. 23; Renkhoff, no. 4751. 

204 Natalis Comitis Mythologiae... libri decem: . . . Eiusdem libri IIII de venatione... 
nunc recens a E S.... expurgata (FrM: Wechel, 1584, 1588, 1596; Hanau, 1605). Enoy., 
1951-4 reproduces slightly less than the whole of book 1 (1077-89 in the 1596 edn.). 
Wechel’s letter to the reader (1138) spells out Sylburg’s contribution. P? Virgilii Maronis 
Bucolica, Georgica, et Aeneis, ed. Nicolaus Erythraeus (FrM: Wechel, 1583) is dedicated by 
Sylburg to Conti, 3-5. Sylburg married Alsted's mother's sister: see ADB, xxxvii. 282-5; 
Henseling, ‘Pintzier’, 198. 
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the game of chess: of the over 200 editions of Marco Girolamo Vida’s 
Scacchiae ludus published before 1630, the most recent was in the giant 
anthology collected by Caspar Dornau, printed by the Wechel press, and 
frequently cited within the Encyclopaedia.?95 The same holds for the more 
miscellaneous material included in the Encyclopaedia as well. In repro- 
ducing Aphthonius’ Progymnasmata, for instance (an ancient rhetorical 
textbook translated by Rudolph Agricola which passed through over 
one hundred editions across Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries), Alsted cites the edition annotated by the late professor of 
eloquence at Marburg, Reinhard Lorich of Hadamar (in Nassau- 
Dillenburg), even though Lorich’s annotations are excluded from the 
Encyclopaedia.2% The most recent edition of Nicolas Clénard’s letter on 
teaching the fundamentals of Latin was that reprinted in Alsted’s own 
Panacea philosophica (1610); this had been taken in turn from the Wechel 
edition of 1606; and that edition probably stemmed from the work of 
Friedrich Sylburg in editing, emending, and annotating the Greek text- 
books of Clenard, under whom he had studied.2°7 One of the rarest . 
treatises reprinted by Alsted is the Theriobulia of the Czech neo-Latin 
poet Joannes Dubravius, bishop of Olmutz, which teaches the principles 
of kingship from the behaviour of animals. First published in Cracow in 
1521, its presence in Alsted’s work is almost certainly due to its reprinting 
in 1614 by his most avid Silesian correspondent, the humanist Caspar 
Cunradus, together with a verse letter of the Roman priest Marcus 
Antonius Muretus on the education of his nephew, which is printed along 
with it in the Compendium philosophicum.?® As an ‘outstanding example’ 


205 M. A. di Cesare, Bibliotheca Vidiana (Florence, 1974) lists Alsted’s Encyclopaediae of 
1630 (1941-5) and 1649 (iii. 703-6) as edns. nos. 206 and 208 and Dornau’s 
Amphitheatrum sapientiae Socraticae joco-seriae, 2 vols. (Hanau: Wechel, 1619), i. 648-52 
as number 205. On Dornau’s work, see Evans, Rudolf II, 177, 230, 244; Wechel Presses, 50; 
Seidel, Späthumanismus in Schlesien, ch. 7. On Alsted's use of it, see Ch. 6.iii below. 

206 Aphthonii Sophistae Progymnasmata . . . cum. . . scholiis Reinhardi Lorichii Hadamarii 
(Marburg, 1543). For its subsequent printing history, see Huisman, Agricola, nos. 151—255; 
which does not include the reprints in Cursus, i. 678-701 and Ency., 498-505. On Lorich 
see Ch. 2 n. 113 above. 

207 Clénard/Cleynaerts (1495-1542), Epistolarum libri duo (Hanau: Typis Wechelianis, 
1606), 187-212; Panacea, 62-81; Ency., 1515-18; and Louis Balelants and René Horen, 
Bibliographie des euvres de Nicolas Clénard 1529-1700, 2 vols. (Verriers, 1981), i. 175, 
180, 184, 324 (the edns. in Ency. are lacking). Ibid. i. 15-170, 218; ii. 14-316 lists eleven 
separate interventions by Sylburg in editing Clénard. On the man: NBW, ii. 120-3; CEBR, 
i. 312-13. 

208 Dubravius/Jan Skala (1486-1553), Theriobulia sive animalium de regiis praeceptis 
consultatio (Breslau, 1614), on which see Jan B. Capek, Alegorie Nové rady a Theriobulie 
(Prague, 1937), with English summary, 49-53. Compendium philosophicum, 1397-1447 
reproduces the whole of Dubravius poem; 49-52 reprints the "Institutio puerilis Marci 
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of the ode, Alsted included a work by the Polish neo-Latin poet Szymon 
Szymonowic which had been published as recently as 1619 by Joachim 
Morsius, whom Alsted met the same year in Holland while attending 
the Synod of Dordt.?9? It may also have been Morsius who led Alsted 
to the writings of Cornelis Drebbel. Morsius published a collection 
of three of Drebbel’s works in Hamburg in 1621; Alsted included the 
same three in his Compendium philosophicum of 1625, lightly methodized 
by the addition of his own introductory letters, marginal chapter 
headings, and a table of contents; and two are again reprinted in the 
Encyclopaedia?! Once again, Alsted's own metrical treatises, derived 
from a thriving Herborn tradition, would be incorporated in turn into 
the pedagogy of the Hartlib circle.21! 

Finally, in addition to reprinting whole treatises, abridgements, and 
extracts from textbooks in circulation within Reformed Germany, the 
Encyclopaedia also includes four brief treatises by other authors which 
seem not to have been published anywhere else. One of these is the very last 
treatise in the Encyclopaedia: the 'Encyclopaediae methodum’, written in 
1614 by Heinrich Mylphort, a native of Breslau, a physician in the neigh- 
bouring county of Ols (Olesnica), and a friend of Caspar Cunradus. A 
surviving autograph letter records how Mylphort sent the work to Alsted in 
June of 1614 requesting that he arrange its publication through Zacharias 


Antonii Mureti which Cunradus appended to it (Theriobulia, fo. F1-2). On Cunradus 
(1571-1633): ADB, iv. 643-4; Reifferscheid (20 letters); Seidel, Späthumanismus in 
Schlesien; Hotson, ‘Alsted’s Relations with Silesia, 25-7; id., Alsted, 49, 105. 


209 Cf. Simon Simonidae poemata aurea cum antiquitate comparanda ed. ex bibl. 
I. Morsii. (Leiden, 1619), 25-40 with Cursus, i. 777-84 and Ency, 559.b-62.a. On 
Szymonowic/Simonides (1558-1629) and his circle see J. Irmscher (ed.), Renaissance 
und Humanismus in Mitteleuropa und Osteuropa (Berlin, 1962), ii. 107-20, 139-48; 
G. Ellinger, Geschichte der neulateinischen Literatur Deutschlands im 16. Jahrhundert, 3 vols. 
(Berlin and Leipzig, 1929-33), ii. 192-8, 261-8, et passim. On Morsius and Alsted: 
Hotson, Alsted, 119-20, 152. 

210 Drebbel (1572-1633), Tractatus duo: prior de natura elementorum... . posterior de 
quinta essentia... Accedit eiusdem epistola de perpetui mobilis inventione. F. M. Jaeger, 
Cornelis Drebbel en zijne tijdgenooten (Groningen, 1922), 5-6, lists 22 edns. and trans. of 
these works, separately and together, though misses those within Alsted's works: 
Compendium philosophicum, 253—95 (reprinting all three together); Ency. (1630), 1907-9, 
1922-3 (reprinting De quinta essentia and the epistola); cf. also Ency., 1909, 2268.b.5. 
Comenius interest in perpetual motion was inspired largely by these tracts: see esp. DJAK, 
xii. 314—15, 349. On Drebbel: DSB, iv. 183-5; DDP, i. 273-5; Thorndike, vii. 492-7. 

211 As Alsted explains (fo. A4"), the metrical *Memoriale Biblicum' in his Philomela 
theologico-philosophica (Herborn, 1620), 6-32 is a still more compact version of the 
Memoriale Biblicum by Matthias Martinius (Herborn, 1603; 2nd. edn., 1608), 17-93: 
each word in both versions recalls the key idea of one chapter of the Bible. Alsted's version, 
together with Piscator's metrical Summaria Biblica (Ch. 3 n. 79 above) featured in Dury's 
pedagogical plans (HP 29/3/16B: Ephemerides, 1635). 
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Palthenius or some other Frankfurt printer. The choice of printer was 
appropriate and Alsted’s ties to him were close; yet despite encouragement 
from Mylphort in two further letters over the following eighteen months, ?1? 
no edition of the work seems to have appeared until 1630, when Mylphort’s 
work was found at the end of the seventh and final tome of the definitive 
edition of Alsted's own Encyclopaedia.213 Whether Alsted salvaged a work 
which had been rejected by printers or suppressed a competing project until 
his own encyclopaedia was finished is difficult to judge; but the proximity 
of Mylphort' intentions to Alsted's is further evidence of the shared intel- 
lectual outlook which bound Alsted so tightly to east central Europe,?!4 
and his Encyclopaedia carried Mylphort's little treatise to the attention of 
the subsequent generation of central European encyclopaedists including 
Hartlib, Comenius, Quirinus Kuhlmann, Athanasius Kirchner, and even 
Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz.?!> 

The other three treatises published first within the Encyclopaedia all 
originate closer to Herborn: the treatise on ‘Adagiologia’ already men- 
tioned and brief accounts of algebra and surveying were contributed by 
Johannes Geysius, a pastor of Kölshhausen (near Wetzlar) who was 
brother-in-law to the Herborn professor Philipp Heinrich Hoen.?!6 No 
less a figure than Henry Oldenburg believed (falsely) that Geysius second 
treatise had introduced the use of superscript numbers to designate pow- 
ers in algebraic expressions.?!7 The author of this treatise is obscure, but 
his relationship to Alsted is indicated by his laudatory epigram printed 
near the front of the Encyclopaedia and Alsted's comment that the first of 
these three treatises had been written ‘at our request .2!8 


212 Mylphort (Öls) to Alsted, 1 June 1614, 11 Cal. Nov. 1615, and Propridie Cal. 
Jan. [1616?] (Ep. Alsted., fos. 63—4, 76, 78). 

213 Ency, 2397-404: “IIpé8popos xai eloaywyr) in soriten aphoristicum, hoc est, 
encyclopaediae methodum . . . Autore Henrico Mylphort ; cf. Ch. 6 n. 172 below. 

214 For a fuller account see Hotson, ‘Alsted’s Relations with Silesia’, 107-8. 

215 [t is mentioned in ‘Desiderata in logica in Hartlibs hand (London BL, Sloane 
MS 638, fo. 49A); Comenius (DJAK, xviii. 288; Consultatio, ii. 807—8); and in Leibniz’s extracts 
from Quirini Kuhlmanni Epistolae duae, prior de arte Magna, sive combinatoria... cum 
responsoria . . . Athanasii Kircheri (1674; AVI, 3, 203) and further notes from the 1680s 
(A VL 4A, 424, 682). 

216 See Ency, 'Cossae libri III. De fictis numeris argumentibus veros, 865-74; 
‘Schematometriae partes IV. De figuris geometricis mensurandis, 1212-16; and 
Adagiologia, 2319-24. On Geysius/Geisse (d. 1679), see H. Pieper, Der Herborner 
Zweige der Familie Hoen’, Hessische Familienkunde, 3 (1955), 229-32, here col. 232 n. 14. 

217 Oldenburg to Tschirnhaus, May 1676 (in Leibniz, A III, 1, 399). But c£. Florian Cajori, 
A History of Mathematical Notations, 2 vols. (La Salle, Ill., 1928), vol. i. $$ 196, 305, 341. 

218 The epigram is Ency., fo. ):(6'. Cf. p. 845.b.6: ‘De his vide... in tribus libris Cossae, 


quos excellens Cossista, Johannes Geysius, rogatu nostro methodice conscripsit.’ 
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Geysius thus represents the nearest thing Alsted had to a genuine 
collaborator in compiling the Encyclopaedia. The only other possible 
candidate is Zacharias Rosenbach: his substantial contributions to the 
Compendium philosophicum and Compendium lexici philosophici were for 
the most part compendia of major non-systematic writings of precisely 
the kind found frequently within the Encyclopaedia itself;2!9 but Alsted 
apparently preferred that his masterwork be the product of his own hand, 
and Rosenbach's only direct contribution to it is a brief list in the per- 
oration of the book on physics.??? An apparently unique exception is the 
table of mathematical disciplines in the “Technologia’ allegedly drawn 
from a manuscript by John Dee.22! 

Despite this virtually complete absence of direct collaborators, it is not 
inaccurate to describe the Encyclopaedia as a collective achievement. 
Its structure had evolved in the course of a long debate stemming back 
even before the introduction of Ramism into the schools and academies of 
north-western Germany, the development within them ofan increasingly 
eclectic post-Ramist tradition, and the classic formulation of it in the work 
of Keckermann. Its content had been gathered primarily from that same 
community: from the work of the professors and printers of the schools, 
academies, and universities in which Philippo-Ramism had been institu- 
tionalized, in which the text of Aristotle had been abandoned as the 
basis of philosophical instruction, and in which systematic exposition 
had spread throughout the curriculum. The main sources not written by 
Alsted’s colleagues had often been re-edited or at least reprinted within 
his community. One of Alsted’s main tasks was to select the best of the 
material supplied by three generations of educational effort within 
Reformed central Europe and to distribute it within the structure 


219 Compendium lexici philosophici, ‘Syllabus metallicus’, 1928-58, is an extremely 
useful synopsis and guide to the 200 folios of De natura fossilium libri x (Basle, 1546) by 
Georgius Agricola (1494-1555), which Rosenbach owned in the 1621 Basle edn.: Rudolf 
Michaélis and Hans Prescher, Agricola-Bibliographie 1520-1963 (Berlin, 1971), 55, 686, 
765 n. 2. The ‘Viridarium perpetuum’, 1959-2062, is a uniform compendium of the 
ITINAS theatri botanici (Basle, 1623) of the Basle professor Caspar Bauhin (1560-1624). 
The ‘Analysis mundi minores: sive Anatomes epitome’, 3078-245, is, as Rosenbach notes, 
only ‘potissimum ex Renaldi Columbi' (c.1510—1559): the order of chapters follows the 
De re anatomica libri xv (Venice, 1559; repr. incl. FrM: Wechel, 1590) of the professor at 
the Collegio Romano, but material from other authorities is collected as well. The ‘Index 
omnium animantium, 2063— 3077' (pagination skips from 1999 to 3000) is a more com- 
plex list drawn from the multi-volume natural histories of Gesner (above, n. 147) and 
Ulisse Aldrovandi (1522-1605), professor in Bologna (for an overview of his enormous 
work, see DSB, i. 110). 220 Ency., ‘Arithmologia physica’, 802. 


221 Ency., 70: Johannis Dee Tabula Mathematica ex libro manuscripto. 
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provided by Keckermann; and for this task no one was better prepared 
or situated than he. He was born in Nassau-Dillenburg, a heartland of the 
movement for further reformation, into a family which included teachers 
of theology, law, and medicine engaged in the movement and its ped- 
agogical counterpart. From his father he learned its principles both of 
faith and of pedagogy; from his grandfather he borrowed books; and 
from his uncle and more distant relations he derived material for his great 
project.222 He was educated at the central institution of the whole tradi- 
tion under Johannes Piscator, the man perhaps most responsible for 
establishing its pedagogical foundations, and Matthias Martinius, who 
was at work on an encyclopaedic project of his own and from whom 
Alsted derived both inspiration and material.??5 During the period of 
Alsted's studies in Herborn, the academy library already contained ten of 
the key textbooks upon which Alsted based his teaching and his 
Encyclopaedia.??* By the time he began to teach at Herborn a few years 
later, he had already acquired a comprehensive command of the ped- 
agogical literature both within and outside this tradition—as witnessed 
above all by the catalogue of hundreds of pedagogical writings included 
within his first encyclopaedic publication of 1610.225 As he explained in 
the dedication of his Encyclopaedia quoted above, he then spent another 
twenty-one years collecting the best aids for learning for inclusion within 
his masterwork. Up-to-the-minute information on subsequent develop- 
ments—evident in the extraordinary rapidity with which he reacted to 
new publications—was ensured by his personal friendship with Wilhelm 


222 | hope to write more shortly on Alsted's family. Meanwhile cf. Syst. mnem. maius, 
i. 438, ii. 608; Pastor conformatus ab Henrico Bullingero, ed. J. H. Alsted (FrM, 1613), 4; 
Definitiones theologicae (FrM, 1626), 2; Compendium philosophicum, fo. A2”. 

223 Ency., 1676-8 and 1679-82 reproduce most of bks. iii.2 and iv.2 of Matthias 
Martinius, De prompta utilium rerum meditatione liber IV (Bremen, 1614), 73-91 and 
158-81. C£. Ch. 3 n. 112 above. 

224 The best extant catalogue of the Herborn library is the ‘Catalogus Librorum 
Bibliothecae Illustris Nassovicae Sigenensis Scholae, qui . . . conscriptus est, Anno 1607’ 
(Wiesbaden HStA 95, 1732), compiled under the rectorship of Johann Bisterfeld while the 
academy was temporarily relocated to Siegen (abbreviated in the previous notes as “Cat. 
Sigen.’). Some books listed in that catalogue and others acquired during Alsted's time there 
are still in Herborn ThS. The foregoing notes cite only those volumes not obviously 
acquired after 1630; but even these identifications must be regarded as conjectural. On the 
extant catalogues and their relations to current collections, see Heinrich Schloßer, Die Alte 
Bibliothek des evangelisch-theologischen Landesseminars zu Herborn (Wiesbaden, 1941); 
Paul Dibon, Le Fonds néerlandais de la bibliothèque académique de Herborn (Amsterdam, 
1957); Menk, Herborn, 164—6. 

725 Syst, mnem. maius: ‘Nomina auctorum’, i. 8-14; "Catalogus auctorum’, i. 416—40; 
cf. Hotson, Alsted, 39-50. 
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Antonius, the key printer in the entire tradition, and his marriage in 1610 
to the daughter of Christoph Corvinus, the purchasing agent for the 
Herborn library as well as printer to the academy,??6 and above all by his 
regular attendance at the Frankfurt book-fair.2?7 His students, travelling 
through the learned centres of Europe, collected further books and refer- 
ences on his behalf.?25 By the time he had finished his magnus opus in 
1630 Alsted was in all likelihood the greatest living expert on the system- 
atic philosophical textbooks of his day. Contemporaries and successors in 
this field felt that ‘one could not praise too highly his discernment and the 
choice of good authors from which he extracted his abridgements’.2?° 
Three and a half centuries later this discernment is still evident: his 1630 
edition includes lengthy extracts from such up-to-date sources as the first 
editions of Francis Bacons /nstauratio magna (1620),?3° Johannes 
Keplers Tabulae Rudolphinae (1627),23! the Greek Patriarch Cyril 


226 Hotson, Alsted, 8; Menk, Herborn, 164. 

227 The following letters and dedications were signed from FrM at dates coinciding 
with the spring and autumn fairs: Syst. mnem. maius, 20 (Apr. 1609); Clavis artis Lullianae, 
fo. A4” (autumn 1609); Consiliarius academicus, fo. A3" (Easter 1610); Elementale math- 
ematicum, fo. ):(3* (Oct. 1610); to K. Waser, ips. nund. Pasch. and 15 Sept. 1612 (Zurich 
ZB MSS 162, Nr. 116; MS S 164, Nr. 84); Theologia naturalis ([FrM], 1615), fo. b4" (Mar. 
1615); to Waser, 13 Apr. 1617, 18 Sept. 1617 (Zurich ZB MS S 166, Nr. 49, 85); to 
Konrad von der Tann, 17 Sept. 1618, 13 Apr. 1620, 22 Sept. 1621 (Marburg StA 340 v.d. 
Tann Gelbschloßarchiv IV/30, 4 ep. 59[b], 72, 79); to J. J. Breitinger, 25 Sept. 1626 
(Zurich StA E II 393, fos. 629-30); to W. Schickhard, 18 Sept. 1627 (KK, 2); Loci com- 
munes theologici (Herborn, 1630) 'Nundinis Autumnalibus 1629’. Even the scanty survival 
of letters from Alsted documents his presence at half of the fairs held between spring 1609 
and autumn 1621 as well as three later ones. 

228 Notably J. H. Bisterfeld, who was instructed to assemble material for a "bibliotheca 
instructissima’, ‘selecta’, and 'secretiora': see his letters to Alsted from Geneva, 11 Oct. 
1624; and Grave, 20/30 Nov. and Kal. Dec. 1628 (Ep. Alsted., 168, 180° , 181°); and to 
André Rivet from Grave, Jan. 1629 (Leiden BRU BPL 285, I, fo. 65). For some of the 
books thus acquired see n. 230 and Hotson, Alsted, 160 nn. 96-7. 

229 Adrien Baillet, Judgemens des savans sur les principaus ouvrages des auteurs, 2nd edn. 
(Paris, 1722), tome II, no. 269. 

230 Ency., 2021a-b: ‘Colophonis loco addamus Catalogum historiarum particularium 
ex Francisci Verulamii Instauratione magna of 1620 (i.e. SEH, i. 406—10). Bisterfeld evi- 
dently sent the first edn. of De augmentis scientiarum (1623) to Alsted from Leiden in 
1628/9. 

231 The text and tables in the Ency., 2088-94 conflate material from the two main sec- 
tions of Keplers Tabulae Rudolphinae (Ulm, 1627). The ‘Synopsis /Erarum Usualium 
(Ency., 2088a-9a) is from the tables proper (Tabulae, *37a-8b); the tables on 2090-1 are 
reproduced from Tabulae, 29—40; the text on 2089a-95a ("Synopseos.. . numero.) from 
Kepler's ‘Praecepta’ (42b-Ib), i.e. the prefatory matter corresponding with the reprinted 
‘Synopsis and table. Cf. Kepler, Gesammelte Werke, ed. Walther von Dyck er al. (Munich, 
1969— ), x. 104-17, 237—40. For other citations see Ency., 922.a.22, 963.b—4.a.1, 980.a, 
1000.a.6, 1008.a.4, 1129.a. Alsted also cites Galileo's Nuntius Sidereus (Cursus, i. 1088.8; 


Ency., 1015.b.8). 
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Lucaris quasi-Calvinist confession of faith (1629),?9? and a host of lesser 
men already recognized as leaders in the textbook tradition. 

The collection of material within a prearranged system of common- 
places was not, however, the end of the process of compiling the 
Encyclopaedia. Once the material had been organized and collected, it 
needed to be coordinated, synthesized, reconciled. At this stage Alsted 
departed in a significant way from the model established by Keckermann. 


232 Ency., 1661-2 reprints the complete text of the Confessio fidei Reverendissimi 
Domini, Cyrilli Patriarchae Constantinopolitani ([Geneva], 1629): Hotson, Paradise 
Postponed, 71—3. 
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Alsted s Encyclopaedia septem tomis distincta, 
1620—1630 


6.1 SYNTHESIS: THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
AS SYSTEMA HARMONICUM 


The general method of assembling a wide range of authorities within a 
systematically arranged structure of commonplaces, discussed in the 
previous chapter, illuminates one of the features of the works of Alsted 
and his precursors which has most persistently baffled previous attempts 
to characterize them: namely, their peculiarly extreme form of eclecticism. 

Eclecticism itself is of course nothing new in the early seventeenth 
century. On the contrary, as Charles Schmitt emphasized, it was virtually 
omnipresent within Renaissance philosophy. A key task for students 
of this subject, in his view, is therefore to analyse ‘how the compounding 
of doctrines happened in specific instances’; and as a first step in this 
analysis Schmitt suggested a distinction between two general types of 
eclectic Aristotelianism in the Renaissance. One variety blended other 
ancient intellectual traditions onto an essentially Aristotelian core, often 
through the unwitting use of works spuriously attributed to Aristotle or 
by reference to a deep underlying consensus—a prisca sapientia or philosophia 
perennis—uniting the thought of all the great sages of antiquity. A second 
variety adapted the Peripatetic tradition to accommodate recent develop- 
ments, notably by enriching natural philosophy with new empirical data 
and a greater admixture of mathematics.! 

Such was the complexity of the influences bearing on German Reformed 
philosophers that almost every variety of these two forms of eclecticism 


1 Schmitt, Aristotle in the Renaissance, 89-109. Cf. Brian P. Copenhaver and Schmitt, 
Renaissance Philosophy (Oxford, 1992), 59, 75-6, etc. 
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discussed by Schmitt is strikingly evident in their writings. In the cases 
of logic and rhetoric, for instance, Alsted explicitly sought to unite the 
teachings of Aristotle with those of the medieval mystic Ramon Lull and 
Renaissance philosophers as diverse as Zabarella, Ramus, and Giordano 
Bruno.? In the case of physics, he attempted to blend Aristotle with ideas 
about nature derived from Scripture, classical poetry, the Hebrew Kabbala, 
and alchemy. His eclecticism in the discipline of rhetoric was aided by a 
work spuriously attributed to Aristotle.4 His physical eclecticism was 
explicitly based on the notion of a prisca sapientia which he shared with 
Ramus and Keckermann and the Christianization of Aristotle especially 
evident in Casmann.5 No less eager was this school to adapt received 
wisdom to accommodate the most recent developments. Keckermann’s 
abandonment of the text of Aristotle as the basis of intruction was com- 
pelled in part by his desire to expand logic beyond the Organon to crucial 
new problems highlighted by Ramus and Zabarella. Alsted’s response to 
the deluge of new natural knowledge threatened to expand the natural 
philosophical section of his Encyclopaedia out of all proportion to its place 
in the arts curriculum.® Judged by the standard of their international 
Reformed contemporaries, Ramus, Keckermann, Timpler, and Alsted 
all gave remarkable prominence to mathematics in their philosophical 
instruction. Keckermann devoted a full year of his cursus philosophicus 
to this material, wrote textbooks on astronomy and geography, and 
left further works in manuscript to be published after his death. Timpler 
added a work on optics, and Alsted a cycle of ten mathematical sciences, 
to which he also advised that a full year's study be devoted." 

Yet beyond these shared traits are additional features of their eclecticism 
quite different from previous Aristotelians, features deriving directly from 
the systematic nature of their writings. Almost all of the figures discussed 


? Most explicitly in Alsted’s Panacea philosophica . . . Accessit eiusdem criticus, de infinito 
harmonico philosophiae Aristotelicae, Lullianai et Rameae (1610). See in general Hotson, 
Alsted, 39-50, 82-94, 168-76; Anita Traninger, Mühelose Wissenschaft. Lullismus und 
Rhetorik in den deutschsprachigen Ländern der Frühen Neuzeit (Munich, 2001), 
esp. 159-69. 3 See further nn. 20-32 below. 

^ Giordano Brunos manuscript 'Explicatio rhetoricae Aristotelis ad Alexandrum 
privatum, which Alsted published as the Artificium perorandi (FrM, 1612), contains 
Brunos exposition of the letter on rhetoric allegedly written by Aristotle to his young 
pupil Alexander of Macedon: cf. Hotson, A/sted, 50—1, 89 n. 108. 

> Seen. 28 below. $ See Ch. 5 nn. 44-5 above. 

7 For their expansion of the Aristotelian cursus philosophicus see Ch. G.ii below. 
For Keckermanns MS mathematical works see Adam, Vitae philos., 501. On the place of 


mathematics within the curriculum see Keckermann, Syszema systematum, Alsted's preface; 
Ency., 129.b. 
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by Schmitt were what Keckermann called ‘textual Peripatetics.8 For 
them, philosophical instruction consisted primarily of editing, annotating, 
translating, expounding, and epitomizing the text of Aristotle. For 
methodical philosophers, on the other hand, even for those who 
held Aristotle in the highest esteem, the subject matter of philosophy 
came to be seen as a number of discrete points of doctrine— definitions, 
divisions, and rules—about which a wide variety of conflicting opinions 
could be assembled. The more authorities one collected on a given topic 
and the broader the range of their views, the more attention tended 
to focus on the individual points at issue, at the expense of its context 
within the general system of Aristotelian philosophy, and the more the 
resolution of competing views tended to proceed in a self-contained 
fashion, sometimes almost without reference to the broader lineaments 
and larger issues of the discipline as a whole. 

The development of this tendency can be seen clearly in the evolution 
of the systema between Keckermann and Alsted. Having set up one’s 
system of topics and collected a range of opinions on them, one could 
proceed to resolve their discrepancies in one of three general ways: by 
reduction to an Aristotelian norm; by rigorous individual analysis, self- 
consciously independent of any established philosophical tradition; or 
by mutual reconciliation. In this way, the community of systematic 
philosophers can be subdivided into three tendencies which might crudely 
be designated ‘Peripatetic’, ‘independent’, and ‘syncretist’.? Although 
none of them can be completely circumscribed by such abstract categories, 
these three approaches are broadly characteristic of Alsted's three main 
precursors: Bartholomáus Keckermann, Clemens Timpler, and Rudolph 
Goclenius (with his student Otto Casmann). 

Keckermanns situation is by now the most familiar of the three and 
his pedagogical position the most straightforward. Brought up on the 


8 For the nearest thing to methodical Peripatetics discussed by Schmitt, see Aristotle 
in the Renaissance, 52-3, 56-9, 128-30. 

9 More rigorously formulated one could accept one authority (e.g. Aristotle), none 
(scepticism), all (syncretism), or pick and choose between them (eclecticism): cf. Donald 
R. Kelley, ‘History and the Encyclopedia’, in Kelley and Richard H. Popkin (eds.), The 
Shapes of Knowledge from the Renaissance to the Enlightenment (Dordrecht, 1991), 7-22, 
here 11-13. On second of these alternatives see Charles B. Schmitt, Cicero Scepticus (The 
Hague, 1972), esp. 78-108 on the current of Academic scepticism in Ramism; and 
Zachary Schiffman, On the Threshold of Modernity: Relativism in the French Renaissance 
(Baltimore, 1991), 53-7 on the sceptical outcome of Renaissance commonplacing 
(further lit. in Moss, Printed Commonplace-Books, 213 n. 35). Alsted and Comenius were 
concerned about this sceptical possibility: see n. 62 below; Comenius, Labyrinth, ch. x.11, 
trans. Louthan and Sterk, 101. 
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dialectic of Ramus, he discovered Aristotle only after leaving his native 
Danzig, discovered at the same time the methodological writings of 
Jacopo Zabarella, and with him discovered the philosophical vocation 
of his Heidelberg years: to use Zabarella’s methodology to refashion 
Peripatetic instruction into a form as clear as Ramism. Since Keckermanns 
primary intention was to recast the form of Peripatetic teaching, not to 
alter its substance, the general system of Aristotle remained clearly in 
view and continued to provide the conceptual framework within which 
individual issues were discussed, thereby avoiding the danger of radical 
eclecticism and consequent inconsistency. As a result, Keckermanns 
form of eclecticism is relatively easy to characterize: Keckermann is an 
eclectic primarily by virtue of his place in the systematic tradition in 
general, this is, in consequence of his desire to recast the matter of 
Aristotle into the form suggested by Ramus and Zabarella. Although 
by no means slavish in his devotion to Aristotle, though keen to refine 
his methodology and eager to extend his system into new areas, 
Keckermann, writing in a centre of trenchant anti-Ramism and reacting 
against the limitation of humanist dialectic for theological instruction, 
was content to identify himself as a champion both of Aristotle and of 
method: as a ‘methodical Peripatetic’. 

Timpler’s institutional situation differed from Keckermann’s in one 
important respect: in Heidelberg Ramism was virtually proscribed, in 
Steinfurt it was formally prescribed.!° But like all the more advanced 
Reformed philosophers of his generation, Timpler recognized the serious 
limitations of Ramist method in its pure form.!! Unwilling to identify 
himself as a Ramist and unable to identify himself ‘as a Peripatetic, Timpler 
fashioned a third philosophical persona: he strenuously protested his 
duty as a philosopher to resolve the conflicts among his sources indepen- 
dently of any philosophical school on the basis of reason and experience 
alone.!? The result was a combination of influences which initially seem to 
defy categorization, as Timpler’s citations of Aristotle illustrate particularly 
well. Aristotle was cited ten times more often than any other writer 
besides Cicero and his system provided the overall structure of most 
of Timpler’s textbooks. But closer inspection of these citations reveals 
every shade of reaction from unqualified support for Aristotle’s position 


10 See Ch. 3 n. 17 above. 11 Freedman, Tzmpler, 157-61. 

12 Ibid. 83-4, 431, 436-40, 517. Timpler's position became a standard one: see Mary 
Reif, "Natural Philosophy in Some Early Seventeenth-Century Textbooks (Ph.D. diss., St 
Louis University, 1962), 261-2; and the synopsis in JHT 30 (1969), 17-32. 
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to polemical refutation of it, and on balance they record as many depar- 
tures from Aristotle as agreements with him. Thus although Aristotle 
continues to set Timplers philosophical agenda and to provide most 
of the terminology in which it is discussed, it is misleading to describe 
Timpler as an Aristotelian or even a ‘methodical Peripatetic. While 
Aristotle continued to raise the questions, he provided fewer and fewer 
of the answers. And the same relationship obtains between Timpler and 
his other sources, whether ancient or modern. His citations of a given 
author, no matter how plentiful, may mean nothing more than that 
Timpler regarded him as an authority whose views were worthy of 
consideration.!? The result, when viewed from the perspective of any 
pre-established system of philosophy, seems extremely complex. At one 
moment Timpler appears to be a Platonist; at another, an Aristotelian; at 
a third, a Ramist; at a fourth an original thinker in his own right. Hence 
the importance of recognizing the relatively simple procedure by which 
this complex mixture of doctrines was arrived at: first, the establishment 
of the most suitable order of topics (by methodus); second, the collection 
of the most important opinions on each topic (in loci communes); and 
finally, the rigorous examination of each opinion (by reason and experi- 
ence) in order to arrive at the most satisfactory view. It was precisely 
this point-by-point consideration of conflicting opinions on individual 
topics which resulted in such extreme eclecticism. Line-ups of author- 
ities in texts of this kind generally manifest, not so much a great war 
of philosophical systems, as a system of a rather different sort: a system 
of commonplaces. The single most important book in the library of the 
early seventeenth-century methodical philosopher, in other words, was 
not Ramus, Zabarella, or even Aristotle but the one book that is never 
cited: the commonplace book.!^ 

Judged as a self-contained philosophical system, this piecemeal manner 
of philosophizing is often uninspiring. Perceived as a staging post on the 
way from the old philosophy to the new, however, it is far more significant. 
In a figure like Timpler, the Aristotelian core of university instruction 
is dissolving, not into a readily identifiable Ramism or indeed into 
any other philosophical sect but—under the impact of a mode of 


13 Cf. Freedman, Timpler, 125-57, esp. 154-6; and the synopsis in ‘Aristotelianism and 
Humanism’. For a similar discussion of Timpler's citations of Ramus see Freedman, 
‘Diffusion’, 111-16. 

14 Cf the very similar commonplace methods and eclectic sources employed by Jean 
Bodin, a favourite source of German semi-Ramists: Blair, Theater of Nature, 65-81, 


107-15, 186-92. 
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philosophizing deriving from Ramism—into something far more 
complex and open-ended. Precisely this atomized, topical approach 
will provide the vehicle in which elements of the new philosophies are 
introduced piecemeal into the academic domain, rapidly transforming 
university instruction in the process. This potential for absorbing fresh 
influences is even clearer in the final form of post-Ramist methodical 
philosophy: syncretism. 

Upon departing from the system of Aristotle into the mélée of 
conflicting opinions, the philosopher risked falling into incoherent 
eclecticism. This danger was particularly acute in the third option avail- 
able to the systematic textbook writer: the attempt to reconcile as many 
as possible of the opinions collected on a given topic. Here the key work 
was probably the Conciliator philosophicus (1609) of the doyen of German 
Reformed philosophers, Rudolph Goclenius the Elder. 

Goclenius’ concrete circumstances in Marburg differed yet again from 
those of Keckermann and Timpler. Ever since Philip the Magnanimous 
divided his Hessian patrimony between his four sons, Hesse had been 
gradually separating into two confessionally distinct camps: Hesse-Kassel, 
which moved from the Melanchthonian inclinations of Philip himself 
in the direction of crypto-Calvinism; and the other three divisions of 
Hesse, led by Hesse-Marburg, which adopted the stricter Lutheranism 
of the Formula of Concord.!5 The Hessian university at Marburg, 
administered jointly by all four Landgrafs, was caught in the middle, and 
in such circumstances philosophical issues naturally took on confessional 
overtones. At the turn of the century, this growing crisis finally reached 
breaking point with the death of the heirless Landgraf of Hesse-Marburg, 
the succession of his lands to Kassel, the introduction of sweeping further 
reforms throughout the whole of the combined territories, the expulsion 
of Lutheran theologians from the university, and the establishment of a 
competing university in Gießen by the Landgraf of Hesse-Darmstadt 
in 1607 to shelter the displaced Lutheran professors.!6 If the house 
of Hesse was to avoid complete disintegration, a renewed emphasis had 


15 Cf. Volker Press, “Hessen im Zeitalter der Landesteilung’, in Walter Heinemeyer 
(ed.), Das Werden Hessens (Marburg, 1986), 267-331; Manfred Rudersdorf in 
Territorien des Reichs, iv. 254-88; and, for more detail, Rudersdorf, Ludwig IV. Landgraf 
von Hessen-Marburg 1537-1604. Landesteilung und Luthertum in Hessen (Mainz, 1991). 

16 Gerhard Menk, ‘Die “Zweite Reformation” in Hessen-Kassel’, in Schilling (ed.), Die 
reformierte Konfessionalisierung, 154—83; id., Absolutistisches Wollen und verfremdete 
Wirklichleit: Der calvinistische Sonderweg Hessen-Kassels, in Schaab (ed.), 
Territorialstaat und Calvinismus, 164-238; Manfred Rudersdorf, ‘Der Weg zur 
Universitätsgründung in Gießen’, in P. Moraw and V. Press (eds.), Academia Gissensis 
(Marburg, 1982), 45-82. 
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to be placed on reconciliation, and in the immediately following years 
conciliatory treatises were produced by professors and students in all 
of Marburgs faculties.!7 The greatest of these works was Goclenius 
Conciliator philosophicus of 1609.18 

The Conciliator is not strictly a textbook, nor does it attempt to give 
a systematic exposition of its subject. Rather, it raises a long series of 
questions disputed between competing traditions (such as Ramism and 
Aristotelianism), disciplines (such as metaphysics and physics), or facul- 
ties (such as theology and philosophy) and attempts to reconcile them 
one by one, irrespective of whether the series of reconciliations is inter- 
nally consistent. But it was not difficult to imagine how the approach 
which Goclenius applied to a series of unrelated questions could be 
applied to the methodically organized topics of a systematic textbook. To 
a young man open to the full range of philosophical opinions it offered a 
dazzling prospect: the vision of an encyclopaedia comprehensive not only 
in the cycle of disciplines it treated but also in the range of philosophical 
opinions it attempted to harmonize. Alsted studied under Goclenius— 
the most eminent of his philosophical tutors—in Marburg during the 
most receptive phase of his youth.!? If Keckermann provided the struc- 
ture of commonplaces within which the fruits of his reading were 
collected, Goclenius provided a model of how this diverse material, once 
assembled, could be harmonized. The result was what Alsted called a 
systema harmonicum. 

The clearest example of this variety of post-Ramist philosophy and 
of the extreme form of eclecticism which it produced is provided by 
the evolution of Alsted’s treatment of physics.?° Alsted's first survey of the 
discipline was provided in the Compendium physicae, a disputation over 


17 For law see Georgius Martinius, Contraria non contraria, id est, conciliationes omnium 
antinomiarum, quae in institutionibus imperialibus occurrunt (Marburg, 1608, repr. 1609). 
For medicine see Henricus Petraeus, Nosologia harmonica, dogmatica et hermetica, 2 vols. 
(Marburg, 1615, 1620). For the extensive theological literature see Winfried Zeller, “Die 
niederhessische Irenik’, JHKV 18 (1967), 137-65. 

18 The place of Goclenius’ work within a broader irenical campaign was readily 
detected by the disgruntled professors in Giessen: see Winfried Zeller, Frömmigkeit in 
Hessen, ed. Bernd Jaspert (Marburg, 1970), 115-16. The work was reprinted with addi- 
tions in the aftermath of the Synod of Dordt in 1619, in which Goclenius attempted to 
play a mediating role: Hotson, Alsted, 117, 119. 

19 See Ch. 4.i n. 19 above. Michel claimed that the Conciliator philosophicus (Marburg, 
1609; facs. repr. Hildesheim, 1977) ‘regte Alsteds “Criticus” an’ (Alsted und die Tradition, 12 
n. 4); but I find no direct evidence of this within the ‘Criticus de infinito harmonico 
philosophiae Aristotelicae, Lullianae et Rameae’ appended to the Panacea philosophica 
(42-59). P 

20 For a detailed discussion of the content of these works, see Jaromír Cervenka, Die 


Naturphilosophie des Johann Amos Comenius (Prague, 1970), 24-41. 
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which he presided in 1610. As its full title suggests, the purpose of the 
work was to present in ‘methodically organized’ fashion material on 
physics derived from Julius Caesar Scaliger's Exotericarum exercitationum 
libri 15 de subtilitate. Scaligers work, the product of his refutation 
of Girolamo Cardano’s De subtilitate, was extremely popular among 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth-century philosophers in Germany 
(Goclenius referred to it as his ‘Bible’), not least because his authority on 
the Latin language made this work a model for the discussion of technical 
philosophical subjects in elegant humanist Latin.?? But the work, as a 
disjointed commentary on Cardanos already disorganized treatise, fell 
far short of the standards of organization of the methodical tradition. 
As Alsted explained in his letter to the reader, the object of this lengthy 
dissertation was to use the method of exposition developed by Keckermann 
to outline a methodical system of commonplaces into which the reader 
could transfer all the material on physics scattered throughout Scaliger's 
much larger text.23 The thoroughgoing Aristotelianism of the resulting 
treatment is evident in the structure of its five books: I. “De physica gen- 
erali, seu corpore naturali in genere’, II. ‘De corpus simplici’, III. “De cor- 
poribus imperfecte mixtis’, IV. ‘De corporibus perfecte mixtis’, V. ‘De 
mundo’. 

Two years later, this disputation appeared virtually unchanged as the 
third and largest of the four books of Alsted's Systema physicae harmoni- 
cae; but here it was accompanied by three parallel treatments of Mosaic, 
rabbinic or kabbalistic, and alchemical physics.?* Manuscript revisions of 
Alsted's personal copy of this edition give further insight into his additive 


2! Alsted (praes.), Johann Bilenfeld (resp.), Compendium physicae; in quinque partes 
tributum; congestum maximam partem e Julii Caeseris Scaligeri exotericarum exercitationum 
lib. 15. de subtilitate; methodice digestum (Herborn, 1610): 110 duodecimo pages. 

?? Michael Magnien, ‘Bibliographie Scaligérienne’, in J. Cubelier de Beynac and 
M. Magnien (eds.), Acta Scaligeriana (Agen, 1986), 293-321, here 301—2, lists 11 edns. of 
this work 1557-1665, eight by Wechel’s heirs. G. Kouskoff, ‘La Querelle entre Jeröme Cardan 
et Julius-Caesar Scaliger’, ibid. 207-20 outlines its origins; its extraordinary popularity is 
discussed in Kristian Jensen, “Protestant Rivalry: Metaphysics and Rhetoric in Germany, 
c.1590-1620', Journal of Ecclesiastical History, 41 (1990), 24-43. Cardano’s De subtilitate 
and De varietate rerum are included in the prefatory list of encyclopaedias in Ency, fo. ):(3°. 
Cardano and Scaliger are frequently cited within the work and by Comenius from his 
disputation under Alsted onward (cf. D/AK i. 75, 78; xiv. 155; xv/2. 223, 249, 255). 

23 Compendium physicae, 34. 

>4 Systema physicae harmonicae, quatuor libellis methodice propositum, in quorum 
I. Physica Mosaica delineatur, II. Physica Hebraeorum, Rabbinica et Cabbalistica proponitur. 
III. Physica Peripatetica, maximam parte incongesta e Julii Caesaris Scaligeri lib. 15. 
Exotericarum exercitationum plenius pertractatur. IV. Physica chemica perspicue et breviter 
adumbratur (Herborn, 1612). 
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methods of composition. Between the ‘second’ edition of 1612 and the 
‘third’ of 1616, titles were changed, passages deleted, texts added in the 
margins, and symbols inserted, evidently to provide a key to an accompa- 
nying manuscript containing additions too large to be written into this 
tiny volume itself.25 The greatest addition in 1616 was a fifth book on 
‘poetic physics’ derived from allegorical interpretations of ancient Greek 
mythology.?6 These parallel treatments of Mosaic, kabbalistic, alchemi- 
cal, mythological, and Aristotelian physics represent one of the most 
striking indications of Alsted’s enthusiasm for two closely related con- 
temporary philosophical projects. The first, represented here by the 
‘physica Mosaica’, sought to fashion a Christian alternative to heathen 
philosophy by deriving philosophical principles from Scripture rather 
than Aristotle, in the case of physics primarily from the account of cre- 
ation in Genesis." This was readily combined with the second: the 
attempt to uncover the ‘ancient theology’ and the ‘perennial philosophy’, 
parallel traditions of ancient wisdom passed down from Adam through 
Hebrew kabbalists and rabbis, and from Moses to the Egyptian sage 
Hermes Trismegistus and the ancient alchemists, until it reached Greece 
in the pre-Socratic age veiled in mythological symbolism.?8 Yet such 
audacious aspirations remained largely within the realm of imagination. 
To abstract a coherent physics from Genesis, the Kabbala, or the 
alchemists was difficult enough. To reconcile all of these with Aristotle 


25 Alsted’s copy is Wiesbaden HLB, sign. 8° Gs 8420 (Alsted 2), esp. 139, 143, 
147-53, 160-7. 

26 Physica harmonica, quatuor libellis methodice proponens I. Physicam Mosaicam. II. 
Physicam Hebraeorum. III. Physicam peripateticam. IV. Physicam chemicam (Herborn, 
1616, repr. 1642), 271-281: ‘Physica poetica harmonica: hoc est, consensus poetarum et 
physicorum.’ The Compendium of 1610 is retrospectively considered the first edn. and the 
Systema of 1612 the second. 

27 Cf. Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, WV. i. 610-43; Thorndike, vi. 339-62; 
Červenka, Naturphilosophie des Comenius, 105-27; Ann Blair, ‘Mosaic Physics and the 
Search for a Pious Natural Philosophy in the Late Renaissance’, sis, 91 (2000), 32-58; 
Hotson, Alsted, 136-43. 

28 See Francis A. Yates, Giorgano Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition (London, 1964), 
ch. 1; C. B. Schmitt, ‘Perennial Philosophy: From Agostino Steuco to Leibniz’, JHI 27 
(1966), 505—32; id., ‘Prisca theologia e Philosophia perennis: due temi del Rinascimento e la 
loro fortuna’, in G. A. Tarugi (ed.), // pensiero italiano del Rinascimento e il nostro tempo 
(Florence, 1970), 211—36; D. P. Walker, The Ancient Theology (London, 1972). On its 
relation to the Aristotelian tradition see also Schmitt, Aristotle in the Renaissance, 95—8; id., 
John Case, 164-6; Martin Mulsow, ‘Die wahre peripatetische Philosophie in Deutschland. 
Melchior Goldast, Philipp Scherb und die akroamatische Tradition der Alten’, in Helwig 
Schmidt-Glintzer (ed.), Studien zur europäischen Kulturgeschichte der frühen Neuzeit 
(Wiesbaden, 1996), 49-77. On its relation to Ramism: Hooykaas, 105-12; Bruyere, 
Methode et dialectique, 285-303. For Alsted’s interest in it: Hotson, Alsted, 78 n. 83; id., 
Paradise Postponed, 18 n. 55. 
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and one another was quite impossible. Despite its title, the Systema 
physicae harmonicae attempted only the first of these two tasks: the book 
outlined four parallel paradigms, it assembled material for a harmonious 
physics, but did not attempt to write one. 

The harmonization of these parallel traditions was attempted four 
years later in the Cursus philosophici encyclopaedia of 1620;?? but the result 
only reinforces this impression of the difficulty of the task and Alsted's 
incapacity to accomplish it. Here the general structure is once again 
Aristotelian: the distribution of books and chapters mirrors the Compendium 
exactly, except for the addition of a book on physiognomy, treating the 
Neoplatonic doctrine of signatures.3° Within this structure, the dominant 
substance of the work is also Peripatetic, but closer examination reveals 
that Alsted has redistributed material from the Mosaic, kabbalistic, and 
especially the alchemical physics to augment this Aristotelian core 
wherever possible. It was clearly far easier to redistribute such material 
topically, however, than to synthesize it philosophically; and the result is 
more often a mere juxtaposition of competing systems than anything 
approaching a real synthesis. Thus for example Alsted defends the 
Christian notion of the subordination of nature to God by reference to 
the Aristotelian idea of nature as the principle of motion and rest, the 
Hermetic conception of nature as the 'daughter of God', and the Stoic 
description of nature as the 'soul of the world'. No synthesis of these 
doctrines is attempted. At best a mere analogy between them is pointed 
out. As Mary Reif commented on this passage, 'divergent approaches 
to nature are here syncretised in uncritical fashion, and made to converge 
[as if] in perfect doctrinal harmony’.31 

A similar line-up of authorities is presented in Alsted's discussion of 
matter and form (relying again on Reif's excellent summary): 


He first defines prime matter as the passive principle underlying all generation 
and corruption. Considered with regard to the act of creation, this matter is the 


29 Cursus, i. 395-672 (cf. Ency., 668-802). 

30 Also treated in Martinius, Idea encyclopaediae, 281-300, the largest section of which 
is ‘de Chiromantia, 288-300. In general see Martin Porter, Windows on the Soul: 
Physiognomy in European Culture 1470-1780 (Oxford, 2005). 

?' Reif, ‘Natural Philosophy’, 157 n. 25, discussing Cursus, i. 398-9.1 (= Enc., 
676.a.1). C£. also Albrecht, Eklektik, 160—4; Gottlob Schrenk, Gottesreich und Bund im älteren 
Protestantismus (Gütersloh, 1923), 70: J. H. Alsted ist eine ganz eigenartige Erscheinung 
und vereinigt in seiner polyhistorischen Vielseitigkeit manches Gegensätzliche in sich‘; 
and Mahnkes characterization of the philosophy of Goclenius’ student Otto Casmann as 
‘ein wilder Eklektizismus, der oft unvereinbare Gegensätze ganz unbekümmert 
nacheinander vortragt’ (Rektor Casmann’, 229). 
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same as the chaos referred to in Genesis, that is, a body consisting of heaven 
and earth not yet distinct, in which the soul ofthe world resided. Considered in 
relation to the act of generation, matter is ‘water and vivifying fire —a hermetic 
description. Alsted then proceeds to show that this prima materia is none other 
than that intrinsic material principle defined in Aristotle’s physics. In the subse- 
quent series of theorems Alsted states that matter a) is pure potency, but has 
entitative act; b) is a partial and incomplete substance which is united to 
form through a certain substantial mode to constitute one complete corporeal 
substance; c) has no formal act, but does have the two generic forms of corporeity 
and primacy; and [d] is very difficult to know, but can be apprehended through 
the threefold method of negation, analogy and affirmation. [These four state- 
ments show the influence of Scotus, Suarez, Avicenna, and Pseudo-Dionysius 
respectively.] His four arguments for the reality of prime matter include one from 
Holy Scripture, one from Plotinus, and two from unidentified, but obviously 
Neoplatonic sources. Alsted’s chapter on form contains much the same sort 
of compilation. For instance, he defines form as the first perfection of the whole 
composite, which others have referred to as balsanus, quinta essentia, archaeus 
naturae, and anima invisibilis.?? 


Here we see the commonplace book just below the surface, and it is 
striking how much wider is the range of opinions collected within it than 
in those of Alsted’s predecessors. Keckermann’s history of logical writings 
confined itself primarily to the Aristotelian tradition, dealing extensively 
with Ramus and Snell, to be sure, but dismissing most of the Philippo- 
Ramists en masse and showing little sympathy for the doctrines of Lull.33 
As Freedmans exhaustive catalogue of Timpler's sources shows, he rarely 
ventured so far outside academia as to cite Neoplatonic or Hermetic 
writers.34 Even Goclenius restricted himself largely to Ramus and well- 
known Peripatetics, including only a few references to Plato and the 
Renaissance Neoplatonists in his brief section ‘De Deo et mentibus and 
none, it seems, to Lull, alchemists, or Paracelsians.3° Although most of 
the form and much of the content of Alsted's Encyclopaedia were derived 
from the systematic tradition, in books like the physics he extended the 


32 Reif, ‘Natural Philosophy’, 307-8, cf. 115 n. 71; discussing Cursus, i. 401-4 
(= Ency., 672-5, esp. the praecepta to this chapter). 

33 On Keckermanns view of Lull, cf. esp. KO, i. 65C-H, 108A-109G, 424H—427C; 
discussed in Hotson, Alsted, 825. 

34 Among thousands of citations of hundreds of writers collected by Freedman 
(Timpler, 128-30) are only eleven of Hermes, two of Paracelsus, six of chemici, and none 
of Lull or prominent Lullists. C£. the sources discussed in Schmitt, John Case, 147, 149-59, 
167-72. 

35 Conciliator philosophicus, ‘De Deo’, 259-96, which also cites the Pimander (288). 
Note also the ref. to Giordano Bruno's Summa terminorum metaphysicorum (223, cf. 228), 
on which Goclenius published a commentary (Hotson, Alsted, 63). 
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range of opinions far beyond those discussed by his major predecessors 
in the post-Ramist tradition. 

Assembling material from an unusually large canon of writers was 
therefore one of the two characteristics of Alsted’s intellectual method 
which distinguished him from his immediate predecessors in the 
methodical tradition. He described his relation to such diverse author- 
ities as Ramon Lull, Bernard de Lavinheta, the Kabbala, and the 
Socinians in analogy with Virgil, who sought gold with which to adorn 
his masterwork amidst the rubbish of his poetic predecessor Ennius.?6 
The extensive description of the ‘elective school’ of philosophy in 
the Thesaurus chronologiae likewise seems to be an account of his own 
philosophical position. The secta electiva, he writes, is ‘so called because 
it selects and extracts teachings from the [other] individual [philoso- 
phical] schools’. Given the nature of this shared method, elective 
philosophers are inevitably diverse: ‘Almost all alchemists, for example, 
have chosen the elective school, and so have Pico della Mirandola, 
Petrus Ramus, and their followers (if one excepts the Ramist zealots). 
So diverse are they that they have adopted no peculiar name to desig- 
nate their school; but Alsted assumes that members of this school 
share his own broad tastes: 


They venerate Hermes Trismegistus, but do not worship him; they admire 
Pythagoras, but do not regard him as infallible; they esteem Plato as the Attic 
Moses, but not as the Moses who was taught by God himself; some defer to 
Aristotle in certain parts of philosophy, but they do not in the least imitate 
Averroes, that unsound admirer of Aristotle, who said that no error was to be 
found in Aristotle; ...and finally they conclude with Jerome that our teachings 
agree in many but not all things with the Stoics and Cynics.37 


Such a position, Alsted recognized, was very different from what he 
called the 'Ramozelotas', who had dethroned Aristotle as the sovereign 
philosophical authority only to put Ramus in his place. Adapting 
Keckermann’s crucial distinction between textual and methodical 
Peripatetics, Alsted distinguished between a ‘textual’ variety of Ramists, 
who restrict themselves to editing and annotating the works of their 
French master, and a ‘methodical’ variety, ‘who write systemata in the 
manner of Ramus’—a group which he explicitly deemed superior. 


36 Hotson, Alsted, 180. 
37 Thesaurus chronologiae (1624), 300-1; (1628), 460. 


8 Cursus, ‘Didactica’, i. 107.6 (not in Ency.): ‘methodici, qui ex mente Rami scibunt 
systemata.' 
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In claiming that true Ramists were eclectics like himself, moreover, 
Alsted was on solid ground.5? Ramus himself had emphasized that, since 
the writings of Plato and Aristotle contained inconsistencies, even the 
devoted Platonist or Aristotelian inevitably had to decide which doctrines 
to make his own. Moreover, since Aristotle disagreed with his revered 
master, Plato, and Theophrastus with his immediate predecessor, 
Aristotle, modern philosophers could continue in the true spirit of both 
Plato and Aristotle even while pursuing their enquiries beyond them. 
The only philosophically respectable position was therefore to judge 
each doctrine according to its individual merits; and the result of such 
discrimination was inevitably some form of eclecticism.4° Omar Talon 
expressed the idea forcefully in a metaphor as attractive to Hanseatic city 
fathers as it was repugnant to aristocratic humanists, describing himself as 
a ‘merchant of wisdom’, wandering from stall to stall in the philosophical 
bazaar. 


If there is something in the writings of Plato which is agreeable and useful to me, 
I accept it. If there is something good in the gardens of Epicurus, I do not reject 
it. If Aristotle sells something better, I purchase that. If Zeno’s merchandise 
is more salable than Aristotle, I leave Aristotle to go to Zeno’s shop. And if 
everything on sale in the philosophers emporium is empty and useless, I dont 
buy any of it.4! 


Although Alsted was no pure Ramist, he could legitimately regard himself 
as one who followed the spirit rather than the letter of his pedagogical 
predecessor, and could likewise regard Ramus, like himself, as a member 
of the broader 'secta electiva’. 

The most distinctive characteristic of Alsted's philosophical method, 
however, is not its selectivity but its astonishing catholicity. The feature 
which most clearly differentiates him from his predecessors and con- 
temporaries is the fact that, in treatises such as the physics, picking and 
choosing is precisely what he does nor do.*? Rather than judiciously 
selecting from the philosophical wares on offer, he simply buys the entire 


39 Rudolph Snell likewise warned against the pseudo-Ramists ‘who enthrone Ramus in 
the place of Aristotle’: Snellio-Ramaeum philosophiae syntagma (FrM, 1596), 15. As far 
away as Yale and as late as 1714 Ramus was regarded as the ‘prince’ of the eclectics: Samuel 
Johnson: Career and Writings, ed. Schneider, ii. 60. 

40 Hooykaas, ch. iv.c: ‘La liberté philosophique , 15-19; Sellberg, Filosofin och nyttan, 
103-8: ‘Libertas Philosophandi’; paraphrased in id., "The Usefulness of Ramism’, 115; 
Albrecht, Eklektik, 119-44. 

^! Talon in Ramus, Praefationes, 96; cf. Hooykaas, 15; Schmitt, Cicero Scepticus, 81-91. 

42 On these grounds Albecht regards Alsted as a syncretist rather than an eclectic in the 
strict sense: Eklektik, 160-4. 
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lot wholesale. Instead of adopting a certain conception of prime matter, 
for instance, and rejecting the rest, he embraces a great many extremely 
various competing accounts which he has collected and proposes to 
reconcile them all. His fundamental but tacit assumption seems to be that 
the truth will be found, not in any individual thinker or system, school 
or sect, but in the totality of views, or rather in the unity underlying 
this cacophonous multiplicity. Keckermann’s partisan Peripateticism, 
Timpler’s rigorous individualism, even Goclenius’ conciliation of a rela- 
tively narrow range of academic opinions are too exclusive for him. 
In contrast to them, Alsted seems to believe that the greatest amount of 
truth will be gathered by casting his net as broadly as possible. As much as 
this dissonance may grate on the nerves of so passionate a proponent 
of order, it must be borne; for the truth will be found sooner by seeking 
the harmony underlying the whole than by the rigorous scrutiny of 
one small component of it. 

Ironically, it is the pedagogical systema that allows Alsted to be philo- 
sophically unsystematic.43 Once a discipline has been analysed by means 
of definitions and divisions into its component /oci, these places could be 
filled with material from highly various philosophical systems so long as 
the individual points at issue were resolved superficially. As Goclenius had 
demonstrated, it was relatively easy to reconcile or refute competing 
systems at this level, largely by means of ad hoc distinctions of precisely 
the kind evident in the passage just summarized. In extreme cases such 
as the physics, the structural integrity of the treatise was established less by 
the consistent development of philosophical principles within the matter 
of the treatise than by the consistent application of the pedagogical prin- 
ciples which governed its form. It is for this reason that the analysis of these 
philosophers in purely philosophical terms often proves unrewarding. 
With the exception of the methodological and pedagogical writings which 
were his chief concern, Alsted’s writings, viewed philosophically, tend to 
be either uninteresting (because derived from a narrow range of authors) 
or incoherent (because derived from many incompatible ones). In the 
latter case one can admire the richness of the mixture, but one cannot 
expound it as a philosophical system. The approach employed in the 
present study has therefore been different: to note the sources of Alsted’s 
Encyclopaedia, to trace them back to the community from which they 
came, to ground the most fundamental characteristics of the tradition as a 


^5 For a similar case cf. Neil Kenny, The Palace of Secrets: Béroalde de Verville and 
Renaissance Conceptions of Knowledge (Oxford, 1991), 92, 99-100, 112. 
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whole in the basic conditions of the educational institutions and territorial 
states within which it emerged, and to explain the various strands within 
that tradition in terms of varying circumstances within that basic set of 
conditions. The closer the philosophical analysis, the more incoherent 
many of Alsted’s works appear; but the closer the analysis of his sources 
and aspirations, the sharper the image of a coherent community of 
philosophers employing related methods in pursuit of common goals 
grounded in shared conditions. 

The physics is an extreme case. Few other disciplines offered this 
extreme variety of intriguing but irreconcilable systems. But the general 
pattern it reveals is not unrepresentative. In several early works, the com- 
monplace origins of Alsted’s textbooks are still more readily apparent.‘4 
Examples of equally loose juxtaposition of divergent systems can be found 
in his treatments of the praecognita, logic, and grammar.4? The presenta- 
tion of parallel traditions is evident in the medical, topical, and logical 
arts of memory within the Systema mnemonicum, in the three systems 
of ethics in the first edition of the encyclopaedia, and in the first two 
sections of the medical treatise in the second edition—the first 'Ex mente 
Hippocratis et Galeni’, the second ‘Ex mente Chymicorum'.*6 In his 
Triumphus bibliorum sacrorum Alsted extended the physica Mosaica 
across the entire curriculum to provide a parallel version of the entire 
encyclopaedia based solely on the text of Scripture.*" And in the final 
tome of the Encyclopaedia, he reintroduced several varieties of occult 
and alternative philosophies in parallel to the main and predominantly 
Aristotelian core of the work.48 In collecting, juxtaposing, and attempt- 
ing to synthesize the best from a wide range of philosophical authors, 
Alsted was only practising what he had preached: in his treatises on 
didactics he advised students to read the works of six different philosoph- 
ical schools: Platonists, Aristotelians, Stoics, Lullists, alchemists, and those 
who have drawn their teaching from sacred Scripture.4? Georg Pasor was 


44 Esp. the lengthy excerpts collected within the Syst. mnem. maius, i. 741-830; ii. 
4-20, 32-79, 344-89, 662-731 (which originated in Alsted’s student commonplace 
book: Hotson, Alsted, 39-41); and the Philosophia restituta, 16-47, 339-74. 

45 For the praecognita, see Philosophia restituta, 179—218 on the principia cognoscendi; for 
logic, Panacea philosophica . . . Accessit eiusdem criticus, de infinito harmonico philosophiae 
Aristotelicae, Lullianae et Rameae, 42—59; for grammar, the Compendium grammaticae 
latinae Mauritio-Philippo-Rameae, harmonice conformatae (Herborn, 1610, 1613). 

46 Syst. mnem. maius, bks. i-iii; Cursus, i. 1673-735 (‘populariter’), 1755-99 
(difficilior), 1873-2205 (‘accuratior’); Ency., 1773-803, 1803-16; cf. 19. 

^ Triumphus bibliorum sacrorum, seu encyclopaedia biblica (FrM, 1625), on which see 
H. E. von Criegern's Johann Amos Comenius als Theolog (Leipzig and Heidelberg, 1881), 
365-71; Hotson, Abted, 136-43. 48 Hotson, Alsted, 153-72. 

49 Ency., Didactica’, 1 14.a—b.2; cf. Cursus, i. 107—8.6. 
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evidently reflecting the aspirations of the author when he remarked in his 
verses at the outset of the Encyclopaedia that in this one book the reader 
could find whatever had been written since the beginning of the world 
by poets, historians, physicians, rhetoricians, logicians, or such diverse 
philosophers as Aristotle, Ptolemy, or Hermes Irismegistus.*° 

That Alsted often failed to resolve such diverse material into a genuine 
philosophical synthesis cannot be denied. But there is a sense in which 
this failure is not a failure of his encyclopaedic enterprise in toto. 
Or rather, there are two senses in which this is the case. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that the treatises which make 
up the Encyclopaedia are not full-scale systemata, where the opinions of 
diverse philosophers could be considered in lengthy commentaries, but 
mere compendia, intended to give only an idea of the precepts of the 
discipline in question. This is not to suggest that, given sufficient space to 
expound his ideas, Alsted could have woven these competing systems into 
a seamless fabric. But the central idea of a discipline for one who valued 
conciliation, who held the ideal of a philosophia perennis in high esteem, 
and who wished his students to work toward a fuller exposition of it 
included emphasizing those points of intersection and resemblance 
between its various components. Although he could not hope to present 
them with a comprehensive synthesis, among the first things Alsted 
wished his students to learn about the competing systems of philosophy 
were the points at which they coincided. ‘If I have not attained this goal 
[of complete harmonisation], his preface to the Systema physicae har- 
monicae concluded, ‘at least I have pursued it.’>! It is a matter of record 
that at least one of his students, the young Jan Amos Comenius, resumed 
this project where his teacher had left it.52 

Moreover, such was the liberalism of Alsted’s approach to education, 
that the clash of conflicting systems, even those incapable of harmoniza- 
tion, was a central part of his pedagogical method. “The comparison of 
divergent authors’ mediated by the commonplace book, he wrote in his 
first encyclopaedic work, ‘shapes and strengthens the judgement’.53 Far 
from avoiding them, he recommended that extra time and effort be devoted 
to those topics on which there is the greatest difference of opinion, such 
as the doctrine of the elements in physics and the movement of the 
heavens or earth in astronomy.5* In addition to attending lectures and 


59 Ency., fo. ):(6". 5! Systema physicae harmonicae, 9. 

52 See Cervenka, Naturphilosophie des Comenius, esp. 25-7, 40-1; Comenius, Pansophiae 
praeludium, §§ 50-9 (DJAK, xv/2. 32-5); Via lucis, ch. xvi.17 (DJAK, xiv. 343). 

53 Syst. mnem. maius, i. 662. 54 Ibid. i. 667. 
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participating in regular disputations in which contradictory positions 
were attacked and defended, Alsted’s students were encouraged to con- 
sider controversial questions in informal collationes or collegia Gelliana. 
Collegia in this sense were groups of students meeting to study a particular 
book or subject, normally informally, privately, and without direct 
professorial supervision. Rather like Agricolan dialectic, these collegia first 
appeared in Cologne in the 1530s, spread from there to Marburg, and 
thence to the other German and Dutch universities.55 The idea of the 
collegia Gelliana recommended by Alsted was for students of the same 
subjects and stage of development to form groups of between three and 
six, for the group leader to assign to each member a different book on the 
same discipline, for each person to study its discussion of a designated 
topic in private, and for them all to reconvene at a pre-established time to 
present the most salient arguments raised by each author and to discuss 
the points at which they differed.59 The example most frequently given 
demonstrates that this procedure was recommended even when the views 
in question were incapable of reconciliation: in the Panacea philosophica 
Alsted advised that astronomical collationes compare the systems of 
Ptolemy, Copernicus, and Tycho Brahe; even the extremely introductory 
Methodus mathematicorum provided parallel summaries of these three 
systems as well as that of Alfonso X of Castille; and the Cursus philosophici 
encyclopaedia recommended that the study of this science culminate in 
reading the works of these four astronomers themselves.’ Similar colla- 
tiones are specifically recommended on the subject of the art of memory, 
about which Alsted had a special interest and a controversial opinion.*® 


55 See Margreet Ahsmann, Collegia en Colleges. Juridisch onderwijs aan de Leidse 
Universiteit 1575-1630 (Groningen, 1990); ead., "Teaching in Collegia: The Organisation 
of Disputationes at Universities in the Netherlands and Germany during the 16th and 
17th Centuries’, in A. Romano (ed.), Universita in Europa (Messina, 1995), 99-114. 

56 Such collegia may have been widespread in Alsted’s circle. In the Panacea philosophica, 
40, they are attributed to Sturm's Epistolae academicae and Keckermann's De modo discendi 
(cf. KO, ii. 134H, 222G-3A). They are also designated collegia mnemonica (Theatrum 
scholasticum, 60) and collegia (or loci communes) Gelliana, after the method of compilation 
employed by Aulus Gellius in Noctes Atticae, XVIIL, 2 (Syst. mnem. maius, ii. 712; Orator, 
22, 279; Philosophia restituta, 447; Rhetorica, 22; Cursus, i. 2706; Ency., 103.a.3). Horn, 
Historiae philosophicae libri septem, 323-4, also traces Goclenius syncretism back 
to Gellius. 

57 Panacea, 40: ‘Haec est via ad eruditionem maxime compendaria. Methodus 
mathematicorum (1613), lib. v, cap. 1—3; Cursus, i. 128. For background see most recently 
Kenneth J. Howell, God Two Books: Copernican Cosmology and Biblical Interpretation in 
Early Modern Science (Notre Dame, Ind., 2002). 

58 Theatrum scholasticum, 60. Trigae canonicae (1611), fol. (2) (?)2" suggests that Alsted 
actually conducted informal collationes on mnemonics. 
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More surprisingly still, they are especially recommended in studying 
theology, where Alsted advised that not only Calvin and the leading 
Cambridge Puritan William Whitaker, but the moderate Dutch profes- 
sor Franciscus Junius, the English recusant Thomas Stapleton, and the 
great Jesuit polemicist Roberto Bellarmino be studied together on such 
topics as Scripture and the church.5 ‘In doing so,’ he concluded as early 
as 1609, ‘all ill-will is to be put aside. Would that this method of teaching, 
which I firmly believe that the most ancient philosophers observed, could 
be introduced into schools!’ ‘If this were done, we could make more 
progress in two years than we now make in ten.'6? Comenius would make 
extensive use of such collegia as well.9! 

In accordance with this approach, Alsted's treatments of 'Didactica 
identified ‘libertas Socratica or ‘libertas ingenii’ as one of the main means 
of philosophical study, which liberates the student from dependence on 
any particular philosophical authority and frees him to follow his judge- 
ment wherever it leads him. One of the major obstacles to productive 
study was therefore the opposing vice of ‘servitus ingenii', that is the 
‘servility of mind’ apparent ‘when the student does not freely inquire into 
truth but depends upon and respects the authority of another man and 
adopts any particular opinion in deference to him’. Aristotle himself, he 
pointed out (employing another standard Ramist strategy), “disputed 
splendidly against this vice in the Nicomachean Ethics’. Alsted (again 
following other Ramists) distinguished his position both from those 
who reject the value of the ancient learning completely and from those 
who abandon the search for truth altogether and lapse into scepticism. 
Rather than abandoning all previous philosophical ideas and authorities, 
his preference was to embrace them all: ‘Socrates is my friend’, he wrote 
repeatedly (borrowing again from Aristotle via Ramus), ‘Plato is my friend, 
Aristotle is my friend; but a greater friend is truth.’ ‘Plato is ancient, 
but truth is more ancient still. 62 


5» The academy library was apparently equipped to support such theological collegia: 
Herborn ThS retains Whitakers Praelectiones de conciliis/sacra scriptura/ecclesia/Romano 
Pontifice (Herborn, 1607/1603/1599/Hanau, 1608, resp.: the two earliest listed in Cat. 
Sigen., Theo. L 21-2); Junius’ Opera theologica, 5 vols. (Geneva, 1613); Stapleton’s 
Opera omnia, 4 vols. (Paris, 1620); and Bellarmine’s De controversiis christianae fidei, 4 vols. 
(Paris, 1603). 90 Syst. mnem. maius, i. 712-13. Cf. Consiliarius academicus, 42. 

61 Comenius recommended ‘collegia Gelliana in Didactica magna, cap. xxxi.11 (DJAK, 
xv/1. 198—9) and repeatedly thereafter: e.g. ODO, iv. 79-80; DJAK, xv/3. 230, 280; 
Consultatio, ii. 99a-b, 104b, 105a, 188a. Hartlib and Brooke seemed to regard them as a 
great novelty as late as 1635 (HP 29/3/514A). 

92 Cursus, i. 104.2-3, 105.2 (= Ency., 90.a—b.2, 95.b.8; also 113.a.1); cf. Panacea philo- 
sophica, 43; Philosophia restituta, 3, 112-13; Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1.6 (1096.a.13—16). 
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By the end of the seventeenth century, of course, such views had become 
commonplace. Isaac Newton scribbled the same adage on his under- 
graduate philosophical notebook in Cambridge around 1664.63 Harvard 
principals enjoined the same philosophical openness on their students a 
few decades later;$* and in precisely the same period a self-conscious 
school of philosophia eclectica’ emerged in Germany whose importance 
as a representative of the early Enlightenment was based on precisely 
the attributes already clearly evident in the post-Ramist tradition: the 
critique of philosophical authority, the rejection of philosophical sec- 
tarianism, the cultivation of individual judgement, the reconciliation 
of competing philosophical doctrines, and the defence of the /ibertas 
philosophandi.65 At the beginning of the century, however, the kind of 
liberty advocated and practised by Alsted and his Ramist predecessors was 
far less widespread. It was strikingly compromised, in fact in precisely the 
humanist strongholds where liberal historiography would expect to find 
it. To pick and choose from respectable classical authors, of course, was a 
standard humanist practice: Lipsius himself was an exemplary practitioner 
of this technique. To combine classical and non-classical sources was 
more suspect. But what seems to have especially unnerved civil as well as 
humanist authorities was the Ramists’ extension of such freedom of 
choice to mere schoolboys. Lipsius himself warned the Leiden curator 
Paulus Busius of the ‘sedition’ encouraged when Ramist teachers let 
'ispiisti tyrunculi' overthrow the most eminent of philosophical authori- 
ties. Allow mere boys freedom to pass judgement on the ancients, he 
continued, and expect a season of unrestrained disorder and misrule.55 If 
semi-Ramism appeared ‘seditious’ in the foremost Protestant republic, it 
was naturally still more worrisome in a principality like Braunschweig- 
Wolfenbüttel, where Henning Arnisaeus had crafted Aristotelian materials 
into a robust defence of political absolutism in response to the ‘monar- 
chomach' views of the Ramist Althusius.9? Arnisaeus aristocratic colleague 
Joannes Caselius echoed Lispius again in warning his ruler against the 
seditious potential of Ramist teachers. “Not only do they themselves 
despise the monuments of the ancients and the wisdom of venerable 


63 Newton, Quaestiones Quaedam Philosophicae (c.1664). 

64 Morison, Harvard College, i. 167-8, 187-8. 

65 For a lucid survey see Ulrich Johannes Schneider, ‘Eclecticism and the History of 
Philosophy’, in Donald Kelley (ed.), History and the Disciplines (Rochester, NY, 1997), 
83-101; also Horst Dreitzel, ‘Zur Entwicklung und Eigenart der “eklektischen 
Philosophie" ', Zeitschrift für historische Forschung, 18 (1991), 281-343; and Schmidt- 
Biggemann, Topica universalis, 249-92. 66 See Ch. 2 n. 68 above. 

67 Dreitzel, Protestantischer Aristotelismus und absoluter Staat. Cf. Ch. 1 n. 116 above. 
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antiquity, but they turn the unfortunate students of their wretched 
teaching even at a young age into critics of the ancient sages.’ Since the 
exaggerated promises of these Ramist pedagogues were leading whole 
families into error, to the corruption of their souls and morals as well as 
their minds, the only remedy was for the pater patriae, ‘the wise civil 
authority’, to exercise his rightful imperium and to force school governors 
not to follow their own judgement or the prating promises of the Ramists, 
but to tolerate no other kind of academic instruction than that authorized 
in the university's regulations, for the benefit of the university itself, the 
welfare of the students, and the common good.°8 

The contrast of this position with the Ramist one was clear to Otto 
Casmann, a product of the Ramist tradition suppressed in Helmstedt 
following Caselius’ advice; and Casmann seems to have had Caselius 
and his colleagues in mind when he denounced Peripatetics as ‘servile 
and parasitic bootlickers’ who want ‘to abolish freedom of intellect and 
judgement through force and threats’, just like those who attempt ‘to 
abolish freedom of conscience and introduce a wretched tyranny. 
and submission’ into the religious domain through fire and sword. ‘In 
philosophical matters,’ he reasserted a standard Ramist principle, ‘reason 
should always prevail over authority,’ not the other way around.9? 
Reading these statements against the backdrop of German politics, it 
appears that a political discourse of city fathers struggling to preserve 
civic liberties against the consolidating authority of territorial princes 
has become merged with a philosophical discourse of Ramist and semi- 
Ramist teachers in the civic gymnasia in those same cities struggling to 
maintain the //bertas philosophandi against the increasing pressure of 
authoritarian Aristotelians in the principalitys universities. Ramism 
thus belongs in the setting of these hard-pressed cities not merely by 
virtue of its utility and efficiency but also as the philosophical and 
pedagogical dimension of a struggle to preserve civic autonomy in the 
face of territorial consolidation. 


Thegeneration of English natural philosophers which reached maturity in 
the mid-seventeenth century noisily protested the necessity of moving 
from study of words to the study of 'things and rebuked the generation of 
Keckermann and Alsted, whose textbooks they had studied at school and 


$8 Caselius to Duke Heinrich Julius, 1 Nov. 1598; in Caselius, Epistolarum centuria una 
ad viros principes (Helmstedt, 1619), 382 ff.; as quoted in Henke, Calixtus, i. 76-7 n. 2. 

$9 Casmann, Philosophiae et Christianae et verae. . . assertio, 106; Marinarum quaestionum 
tractatio philosophica (FrM, 1596), dedication; both cited with similar statements in 
Mahnke, ‘Rektor Casmann’, 228-9. 
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university, for preferring the former to the latter.7? But such emancipation 
from tradition was far easier to advocate than to achieve, and historians of 
science and philosophy are no longer surprised to find reliance on the 
established wisdom underlying even the most self-consciously independ- 
ent and empirical authors.7! As no one displays more clearly than Ramus, 
continuity generally underlies even the most strident claims of innovation, 
and if we review the history of the movement from ‘words’ to ‘things’ in 
the academic setting it is difficult to find a discontinuity more substantial 
or momentous than the purely formal move from textual to methodical 
Peripateticism. Keckermanns original intention in making this move, it 
is true, was pedagogical rather than philosophical, conservative rather 
than revolutionary: his systematic method of exposition was developed in 
order to facilitate a return from Ramism and the more myopic aspects 
of contemporary Peripateticism to a comprehensive understanding of 
Aristotle. But the form of philosophical exposition he developed lent itself 
far more readily to substantial departures from Aristotle than the com- 
mentaries it replaced. Keckermann had aimed merely to free philosophi- 
cal instruction from the obscurities of Aristotle’s language, the difficulties 
of his illustrations, the loss, corruption, and disorder of his text, and his 
neglect of certain topics. But in fact he released it from far more restrictions 
than these. No longer was the order of exposition bound by Aristotle text 
or the range of opinions which could be considered restricted to those 
which could be brought into some kind of meaningful relationship to it. 
In recasting Aristotle in a new mould, Keckermann unwittingly developed 
a method of philosophical exposition which immeasurably facilitated the 
departure from Aristotle in incremental stages, a form which still governed 
philosophical discourse a century after it was created, by which time the 
substance of philosophical opinion had changed beyond recognition.7? 
In the event, the departure from Aristotelianism—from Keckermann to 
Timpler to Alsted to Comenius—was remarkably rapid, for it was propelled 


70 Mary Reif, "The Textbook Tradition in Natural Philosophy, 1600—1650', JHZ, 30 
(1969), 17-32, esp. 17; Mordechai Feingold, "The Mathematical Sciences and New 
Philosophies’, in Nicholas Tyacke (ed.), Seventeenth-Century Oxford (Oxford, 1997), 
359—448, esp. 360—3; and on Keckermann's chief Dutch successor, Feingold, "The 
Ultimate Pedagogue: Franco Petri Burgersdijk and English Speaking Academic Learning), 
in Bos and Krop (eds.), Burgersdijk, 151—65. 

7! See most recently Graham Rees, 'Bacon's Speculative Philosophy’, in Francis Bacon, 
Philosophical Studies, c. 161 1—c. 1619, ed. Rees (Oxford, 1996), pp. xxxvi-lxix; abbreviated 
in Markku Peltonen (ed.), Cambridge Companion to Bacon (Cambridge, 1996), 121—45. 

72 Schmitt-Biggemann, Topica universalis, 92: ‘Die systematisch-methodisch geordneten, 
kommentierten Praecepta, wie Keckermann entwickelte, hatten die Form der topischen 
Polyhistorie des 17. Jahrhunderts.’ Leibniz praised Keckermann and Alsted’s distinction 
of praecepta and commentaria (A V1,2, 416). 
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by a host of forces mingling together in the pedagogical melting-pot 
of central Europe: by pedagogical concerns (the need to provide students 
with the clearest and most efficient introduction to a discipline), by pro- 
fessional considerations (the opportunity to make a name for oneself 
by improving on previous treatments of one’s subject), by economic 
opportunities (the chance to market new textbooks offering more elegant 
methods or a richer abundance of material), by statutory constraints 
(the need to maintain a distance from Aristotle as well as Ramus), by 
confessional antagonisms (the need for peacemaking between warring 
theologico-philosophical sects), by long-standing priorities (such as the 
search for a Christian philosophy or the philosophia perennis), and by 
ongoing intellectual developments (such as the clash of irreconcilable 
cosmological systems). Ramus’ youthful assault on the great edifice of 
Aristotelianism was by no means as devastating as its author claimed; but 
it did accelerate a process in which first the form and then the substance of 
Peripatetic teaching was broken up to make space on the formal university 
curriculum for competing philosophical systems and ideas. The Philippo- . 
Ramist tradition accustomed students from grammar school onward to 
the idea that ancient and modern philosophers differed over even the most 
fundamental teachings, that the task of the modern philosopher was to 
distinguish the best teachings from the others, and that a chief function 
of education was to equip the individual student with the facility of 
judgement necessary for such discrimination. In the long term, these were 
precisely the tools which allowed a younger generation to deal construc- 
tively with the challenges posed by the new philosophies of the seven- 
teenth century. In the shorter term, they also provided an ideal form for 
developing systematic expositions of philosophical disciplines not treated 
by Aristotle. It is therefore no accident that Alsted’s predecessors and 
contemporaries have so many such expositions to their credit. The most 
obvious way in which Alsted could extend the cyclopaedia of Keckermann 
was in this direction. 


6.11 EXPANSION: FROM CURSUS PHILOSOPHICI 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA (1620) TO ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OMNIUM DISCIPLINARUM (1630) 


Alsted thus enlarged the philosophical domain he inherited from 
Keckermann in a number of ways. He refined his method of exposition: 
expanding the /exicz, elaborating the praecognita, and clarifying the 
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presentation of the systemata. He expanded the range of sources 
collected within this structure, drawing on philosophical traditions which 
Keckermann had neglected in favour of Aristotle. And he adopted a new 
method of coordinating these sources in order to present his reader with a 
wider spectrum of opinion. But the most obvious way in which Alsted 
expanded the encyclopaedia of Keckermann was by continuing to increase 
the number of disciplines it contained. Ramus had expanded propaedeu- 
tical education to include not only grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic 
but also arithmetic, geometry, and physics. Keckermann’s intention was 
to expand his methodical Peripateticism further to include the full 
Aristotelian cursus philosophicus enhanced by a range of mathematical 
sciences. But his premature death had left this project incomplete, and 
even within his preface to the Systema systematum Alsted indicated a 
number of gaps within it which needed to be filled.73 As Keckermann 
himself admitted, his Scientiae metaphysicae compendiosum systema was 
little more than an outline ofa full systema.74 Of the mathematical sciences, 
he had produced systems of geography, optics, astronomy, and geography: 
to these Alsted added arithmetic, geometry, cosmography, music, and 
architecture. To the three parts of practical philosophy (ethica, oeconomica, 
and politica) Alsted added a work on his speciality, scholastica, on which 
Keckermann had left an unfinished treatise at his death.75 Following the 
lead of Matthias Martinius, the novel discipline of pneumatica was added 
between metaphysics and physics.7 Scarcely less important were Alsted's 
additions of material within the philosophical disciplines: of separate 
sections on physiognomia within physics, of astrology and computus within 
astronomy, and of a vast historia specialis treating sacred, natural, political, 
theological, juridical, medical, and philosophical history to complement 
Keckermann’s work on the nature and study of history.”7 

More dramatic still was Alsted’s expansion of his encyclopaedia 
beyond the relatively narrow range of the cursus philosophicus. To the Cursus 


73 Systema systematum, vol. ii, fos. 12-5". 74 KO,i. 2040E. 

75 Adam, Vitae philos., 501, entitled Systema prudentiae scholasticae. Martinius’ Idea 
encyclopaediae, tractatus xix, 319-20, also briefly treats ‘scholastica’ as a separate discipline. 

76 In the Thesaurus chronologiae (1624), 301, (1628), 461, Alsted distinguished 
between three schools of methodical metaphysicians: the first treat the soul in physics, the 
second in metaphysics; but ‘In tertia classe sunt Matthias Martinius, et alii, qui doctrinam 
de intelligentiis et anima separatä rect separant à metaphysica.’ Cf. Ch 2 n. 38 above and 
Ludwig Crocius (Bremen) to Alsted, 14 Dec. 1610 (Ep. Alsted., fo. 20): ‘in illustri schola 
nostra... public pnematologiam trado.” Bisterfeld left a pneumatica in MS at his death: 
Viskolcz, Bisterfeld Bibligräfia, 61 no. 3.2. 

77 For these sections, see Cursus, i. 613-53, 1127-348, 2826-3041; Ency., 767-80, 


1027-105. 
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philosophici encyclopaedia of 1620 he appended a second volume, 
misleadingly entitled Septem artes liberales—misleading, that is, because it 
taught not the trivium and quadrivium but an expanded collection of seven 
instrumental disciplines: lexica, grammatica, rhetorica, logica, oratoria, 
poetica, and mnemonica.’® Here too he was completing projects which 
Keckermann had left in planning (mnemonica),7? revising his approach to 
others (lexica), and adding new ones (grammar, which Keckermann had 
not treated, and oratoria, which Alsted like Ramus separated from rhetoric). 
Most significantly, in 1630 he added three further volumes which extended 
the Encyclopaedia far beyond anything envisioned by Keckermann to 
include the three higher faculties (theology, law, and medicine), the 
mechanical arts, and what Alsted called ‘Farragines disciplinarum’. Such 
expansion marks one of the most obviously important features of Alsted’s 
achievement; but precisely its novelty and scale posed practical and 
theoretical problems which threatened to undermine the coherence of 
Alsted’s masterwork. 

In the first place, Alsted’s expansion of the Encyclopaedia beyond the . 
confines of the established philosophical curriculum tended to under- 
mine the textual integrity of the work. Like the strictly philosophical 
disciplines, most of the liberal arts added in 1620 had been outlined pre- 
viously by Alsted in separate publications. But when he moved on from 
arts subjects to the higher faculties in 1630 this was no longer the case. 
By 1630 he was well prepared to expound theology: the lengthy theolog- 
ical section of the Encyclopaedia presents a synopsis of his seven-volume 
Methodus theologiae, published between 1614 and 1622 and already sum- 
marized in very brief form in his Compendium theologicum of 1624.81 
But for the other higher faculties he was clearly out of his depth.82 His 
treatment of law is almost entirely composed of the epitome of Heresbach 
and lengthy excerpts from Azorius, Vigelius, and the corpus of canon 
law.55 The first section of his treatise on medicine, on Hippocratic and 
Galenic doctrine, is composed for the most part of excerpts and synopses 


78 Cursus, vol. ii, which has a separate title page beginning Septem artes liberales, quae 
constituunt tertium encyclopaediae philosophicae tomum . . . (on the second tome see Ch. 5 n. 
109 above). 79 Hotson, A/sted, 84—6. 

80 See above Ch. 5.ii and Figure 6; Hotson, Alsted, 236-7, nos. 7, 12-18. 

8! Forthe development of Alsted’s theological writings (sketched in Figure 6) see A/sted 
and Leibniz on God, the Magistrate and the Millennium, ed. with introd. and commentary 
by Maria Rosa Antognazza and Howard Hotson (Wiesbaden, 1999), 19-32. 

*^ He suggested as much in the preface (Ency., fo. ):(4") and regularly ceded judgement 
of legal disputations to Herborns lawyers (e.g. Wiesbaden HStA 95, 792 fo. 94°: 
Protokolbuch, 10 Apr. 1618). Leibniz noted that Alsted’s Encyclopaedia ‘in Facultatibus 
superiores (quas vocant) minus satisfacit (A VI,1, 289.23—4). 83 FEncy, 1691-762. 
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of the leading medical textbook of the Aberdonian professor at Helmstedt, 
Duncan Liddel.*4 The second section, on alchemical medicine, is mostly 
given over to a compendium of the Medicina universalis of Johann 
Wolfgang Dienheim, first published by Zetzner in 1610.85 The third 
section is devoted almost entirely to reprinting one of the few medical 
textbooks published by Antonius: the alphabetical list of diseases 
compiled by Rudolf II's Paracelsian physician, Martin Ruland the Elder, 
and its appendix de dosibus.8° Finally, the work concludes with the verse 
treatise De conservanda bona valetudine from the famous medical school 
in Salerno.37 In total, over two-thirds of this book is taken from these four 
sources, and much of what is not seems to be abridged from others. 
Such problems were even more acute in the sixth volume of the 
Encyclopaedia, on the mechanical arts. In his great survey of the learning 
of his age, Daniel Morhof wrote that Alsted was ‘the first to reduce the 
mechanical arts to their principles and to set them out in the form of a 
discipline’. Melchisedech Thevenot, he added—the inventor, scientific 
patron, and librarian to Louis XIV— proposed to expand Alsted’s pioneer- 
ing compendia on the mechanical arts into full-scale systemata, though 
this came to nothing.5? Modern scholars too have noted points of 
innovation and influence in this tome of the work.8? Alsted’s handling of 
typography influenced treatises on the subject for the rest of the century.” 
His discussion of architecture ‘surpasses in volume and philosophical 


84 Liddel (1561-1613), Ars medica, succincte et perspicue explicata (Hamburg, 1607, 
rev. edn. 1617, repr. 1628). Cf. Ency, bk. XXVIl.i, ch., 1 reg. 1-2 with Liddel, bk. i. 
chs. 1-2; Ency., ch. 3, reg. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, with Liddel, bk. ii, chs. 3, 1, 2, 8, 5, 4 resp.; etc. 
Note also the lengthy excerpt in the peroration, Ency., 1815.a-b. ODNB, xxxiii. 723-4. 

85 Dienheim, Medicina universalis seu de generali morborum omnium remedio liber 
(Strasbourg: Zetzner, 1610). Ency., 1807.a-1815.b reproduces the central portion of the 
text (1-63), eliminating the prefatory material (fos. A2'-8”) and that following chapter 25 
(64-78, fos. F8'-G4"). Thorndike, vii. 161-2. 

86 Ruland (d. 1611), Medica practica recens et nova continens omnes totius humani corporis 
morbos, per alphabeteum ordinem collectos (1st edn., Strasbourg, 1567; Hanau: Antonius, 
1610): Benzing, no. 289. Ency., 1818-55 reproduces the entire text, save the laudatory 
epigrams. Cf. John Ferguson, Bibliotheca chemica, 2 vols. (Glasgow, 1906), ii. 302; 
Thorndike, vii. 159; Evans, Rudolf II, 204-5. 87 See Ch. 5 n. 202 above. 

88 Morhof, Polyhistor, tome I. bk. ii, ch. vii (de methodis variis), $ 77, p. 401; tome II, 
bk. iv (polyhistor mathematicus), ch. i, $ 16, p. 474. A similar claim is repeated in Jacob 
Friedrich Reimman (1668—1743), Versuch einer Einleitung in die Historiam Literariam 
insgemein und derer Teutschen insonderheit, 6 vols. in 3 (Halle, 1708-13), iii. 233. 

#9 [n general, see Paolo Rossi, I filosofi e le macchine (1400-1700) (1962; rev. edn. 
Milan, 1971), 129—30; id., Philosophy, Technology, and the Arts in the Early Modern Period 
(New York, 1970), 128—9. 

90 V. Romani, Il Syntagma de arte typographica di Juan Caramuel ed altri testi secenteschi 
sulla tipografia e l'edizione (Manziana, 1988), 79-84 reproduces Ency., “Typographica’, 
1913-15: and discusses its influence on Caramuel, 10, 12. 
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acuity all comparable presentations of this mathematical discipline 
within systematic treatments of the arts and sciences’.?! His treatment of 
thirty-four types of entertainment likewise vastly expands both the 
concept and the breadth of treatment of similar material in previous 
encyclopaedias.?? Such work was not entirely without Ramist precedents. 
Ramus’ persistent emphasis on the origins of all the arts in past practice 
enhanced the epistemological status of mathematical practitioners in 
particular, while his corresponding emphasis on the practical purposes of 
all the arts tended to blur the distinction between liberal and illiberal 
arts.?5 A very brief treatment of the mechanical arts was included in Freige's 
encyclopaedic Paedagogus as early as 1582, and another in Martinius’ [dea 
encyclopaedia of 1606.94 Alsted for his part explicitly challenged the 
prejudice that the mechanical arts were unworthy of a free man with 
reference to their antiquity, dignity, certitude, pleasantness, and utility, 
as well as to biblical figures such as Adam, Abel, Jubal, and Bezaleel 
(Exodus 31: 2-6) and classical writers such as Virgil, Varro, and 
Columella.?5 The validity of Morhof's claim therefore seems worth. 
pursuing, for it suggests the existence of a more direct link between the 
practical orientation of Ramist pedagogy, the mercantile context of the 
earliest German Ramism, the secular agendas accompanying further 
reformation in the Wetterau and Hesse, and the enthusiasm for recording 
and reforming the mechanical arts so evident in the work of Samuel 
Hartlib and his English associates.?6 

Properly pursuing such an investigation, however, would require a 
lengthy digression; and a more concise explanation of Alsted’s intentions 
in expanding his encyclopaedia in this respect is readily to hand. As noted 
above, once the core subjects of the curriculum had been repeatedly 
treated methodically, post-Ramist pedagogues turned to more peripheral 


91 Werner Oechslin, “Vitruvianismus in Deutschland’, in Ulrich Schütte (ed.), Architekt 
und Ingenieur. Baumeister in Krieg und Frieden (Wolfenbüttel, 1984), 53-76, here 76. 

92 Wladyslaw Tatarkiewicz, “Theatrica: The Science of Entertainment from the XIIth 
to the XVIIth Century’, JHI 26 (1965), 263-72, esp. section V: ‘Paedeutics: Alsted’, 
271-2; id., History of Aesthetics, ed. J. Harrell, C. Barrett, and D. Petsch, 3 vols. (The 
Hague, 1970-4; repr. Bristol, 1999), iii. 320-1. 

23 Hooykaas, 25, 31-2, 91-6; Verdonk, 344-56. Cf. the perspective of Antonio Pérez- 
Ramos, Francis Bacon’ Idea of Science and the Makers Knowledge of Tradition (Oxford, 
1988); summarized in Peltonen (ed.), Bacon, 99-120; and Alistair Crombie, Styles of 
Scientific Thinking in the European Tradition, 3 vols. (London, 1994), ii. 1167-241: 
‘Knowing as Making’. 

°4 Freige, Paedagogus, 264-8; Martinius, Idea encyclopaediae, 337-8. 

95 Ency., 126.a.1-127.a.4, 1860, 1860.a.1. 

°° Charles Webster, The Great Instauration: Science, Medicine and Reform, 1626-1660 
(London, 1975), esp. 369-84, 420-83. 
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areas for opportunities to display their methodological ingenuity.9” The 
direction in which the curriculum was expanded was determined in 
Alsted’s case by the fundamental Aristotelian division of the encyclo- 
paedia into theoretical, practical, and operative or factive disciplines. 
Theoretical and practical philosophy were included in both Keckermann’s 
cursus philosophicus and Alsted’s Cursus philosophici encyclopaedia. The 
factive disciplines or arts, on the other hand, were excluded by Zabarella 
and Keckermann from the strict definition of philosophy. But one 
category of factive disciplines, the liberal arts, was fundamental to the 
educational curriculum and included both in Keckermann’s Systema 
systematum and in Alsted’s Cursus. A ‘circle of disciplines’ which included 
all the theoretical and practical disciplines but only one of the two major 
categories of operative disciplines could not be said to be complete. 
Aside from any extrinsic desire to promote the study of the mechanical 
arts, Alsted was compelled to include a systematic treatment of the 
mechanical arts by the very logic of his encyclopaedic system.%8 
Whatever his exact reasons for composing it, the volume on the 
mechanical arts took Alsted beyond both his teaching experience and the 
previous textbook tradition. Nothing written by Keckermann, Timpler, 
or Casmann was of any help in organizing this material, and Alsted con- 
sidered nine different systems of arrangement before adopting a vague 
analogy to the ordo naturae.?? Virtually nothing published by Wechel, 
Antonius, or Corvinus was of any help in writing the volume—a notable 
exception being the edition of the pseudo-Aristotelian Mechanica edited 
by Alsted's uncle Friedrich Sylburg.!9? Aside from a few subjects which 
border on medicine (like Pharmacopoeia) or mathematics (like Gnomonica), 
and such material as could be drawn from earlier encyclopaedists such as 
Zwinger, Cardano, and Robert Fludd, Alsted was forced to search far and 
wide for material. Again, his knowledge of important recent works is 
impressive: Johannes Colerus on agriculture, Hieronymus Fabricius ab 
Aquapendente on surgery, Georgius Agricola and Georgius Fabricius 


97 See Ch. 3.iii above. 

98 The preface to the sixth tome (Ency., 1860) notes that the work was expanded ‘ut 
opus responderet titulo, hoc est, ut in circulum seu universitatem disciplinarum et illae 
venirent, quae vulgo mechanicae appellantur’ etc. More generally: Ency., fo. ):(4*, p. 46; 
Martinius, /dea encyclopaediae, 337; Heikki Mikkeli, “The Status of the Mechanical Arts in 
the Aristotelian Classifications of Knowledge in the Early Seventeenth Century’, in Paul 
Richard Blum (ed.), Sapientiam amemus. Humanismus und Aristotelismus in der 
Renaissance (Munich, 1999), 109-26. 99 Ency., 20-2, 72.b.25. 

100 Aristotle (pseud.), Mechanica (Paris, 1566; FrM, 1587); both edns. by Wechel; the 
firstattributed to Ramus himselfin Verdonk, 420; the second ed. Sylburg (VD 16, A3616). 
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on metallurgy, William Gilbert and Cornelis Drebbel on Automatapoetica, 
Simon Stevin on statics, and Nicolaus Tartaleus on military engineering, 
as well as the lengthy extracts from Vida, Conti, and Hues already men- 
tioned. But his hasty extraction of material from these diverse sources 
resulted in a volume considerably less unified than the earlier portions of 
the work. It was at this stage that the Encyclopaedia threatened to degen- 
erate into a series of excerpts and abridgements: aside from the florilegia, 
which had a definite purpose to play in the section on practical philoso- 
phy,!?! almost all of the lengthy excerpts and abridgements evident in the 
philological and philosophical core of the Encyclopaedia were added to 
the second edition.!9? 

Moreover, the expansion of the work posed a second, even more 
substantial threat to the internal coherence of the Encyclopaedia. The 
Cursus philosophici encyclopaedia, as we have seen, was consistently arranged 
according to the ordo naturae. The most general, simple, and funda- 
mental principles of knowledge were presented first in the praecognita. 
The theoretical disciplines followed, arranged in such a way that each 
discipline was preceded by those from which its principles derived. Then 
came the practical disciplines, which depend in a general way on know- 
ledge of the theoretical ones, similarly arranged according to the priority 
of the ends of each discipline. In the last place came the instrumental 
disciplines, upon which the knowledge of no philosophical subject 
logically depends. 

This well-integrated structure was scrambled in 1630 (see Figure 8). 
Rather than consistently applying the ordo naturae to yield a philoso- 
phically coherent system of organization, the expanded Encyclopaedia 
is organized on the basis of a large number of incompatible distinctions. 
First (reading the figure from left to right) we have the now familiar 
distinction between res praecogniscendae and cogniscendae—that is, an 
arrangement according to the order of nature. This is followed by the 
arbitrary distinction (to be discussed in the following section) between 
homogeneous and heterogeneous disciplines. Next comes the ancient 
social and teleological distinction between liberal and illiberal disciplines. 
The fourth distinction, between superior and inferior disciplines, is 
ostensibly based on the order of dignity; but since Alsted places the 
superior disciplines below the ‘inferior’ ones, it is evident that his prin- 
cipal concern here is the traditional organization of university studies. 


101 Ency., 2326.a.1. Cf. Cursus, i. 136, 1673—4. 
102 A review of Ch. 5 nn. 187-209 will confirm this: where excerpts are present in the 
Cursus as well as the Encyclopaedia they have been noted. 
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Figure 8. The structure of Alsted's Encyclopaedia (1630) 
Derived from Ency., 1, 3, 1867. 
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The relationship between the superior disciplines themselves, however, 
is established by the order of dignity: sacred science comes before the 
secular ones, the body corporate before the individual body.!% It is 
once again the order of teaching which places the philological before the 
philosophical disciplines. And the philosophical disciplines are arranged, 
as in 1620, according to the order of nature.!°4 Taken as a whole, the 
arrangement is a compromise, designed to bring the structure of the 
encyclopaedia roughly into line with that of the established curriculum. 
Alsted’s pedagogical intentions have overridden his philosophical aspira- 
tions and the underlying system of praecognita and res cognoscendae, 
of theoretical, practical, and instrumental disciplines, has been all but 
lost in the mélée of contradictory criteria. Just as Alsted’s expansion of 
the sources employed within the encyclopaedia beyond the Peripatetic 
tradition led to a breakdown of the philosophical integrity of the 
individual disciplines, his expansion of the disciplines treated in the 
encyclopaedia beyond the strictly philosophical ones undermined 
the philosophical integrity of the encyclopaedia as a whole. Both of these: 
developments are still more evident in the seventh and final volume of 
the Encyclopaedia, the ‘Farragines disciplinarum’. 


6.111 DISSOLUTION] THESENCYCLOPAEDI“AIAS 
FARRAGINES DISCIPLINARUM 


The Lucubrationes vel potius absolutissima xvrAomawdeia of Joachim 
Stergk (Fortius) van Ringelberg—often described as the first book to use 
the word ‘cyclopaedia’ in its title—runs through the seven liberal arts 
before concluding with a book entitled *Chaos'.195 Chaos was the enemy 
of every encyclopaedist, especially of those who expanded their works 
through several editions.!96 For a man who proclaimed order the soul of 


105 Cf. Ency., 46, 1554. 

104 See the ‘Ratio ordinis et connexionis praecipuorum Tractatuum in hac 
Encyclopaediä’, Ency., 46. 

105 Fortius/Ringelberg, Zucubrationes (Basle, 1528, 1551), 678-718; cf. the ‘Chaos 
mathematicum’, 582-615; repr. as Ringelberg, Opera (Lyon, 1531; facs. edn. Nieuwkoop, 
1967), 571—605, 480—517 resp. This work is cited in Ency., fo. ):(3°, and excerpted within 
it (see n. 157 below). On Fortius (c.1499-after 1531): BNB, xix. 346-59; NBW, vi. 
877-91; CEBR, iii. 162. Comenius praised the work and reprinted part of it as Fortius 
Redivivus (Särospatak, 1652): ODO, iii. 758-75; DJAK, xi. 130, xv/2. 106, 220, 273, 
437a. Meric Casaubon correspondingly disliked it (Generall Learning, 171-6) 


106 


Cf. G. Strauss on Sebastian Miinster’s Cosmographia in C. H. Carter (ed.), From 
Renaissance to Counter-Reformation (London, 1966), 145-63; Thorndike, vi. 41 8-19, on 
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Mnemonica 
Historica 
Architectonica 


Septem et triginta disciplinas compositas: 


1. Apodemica 20. Polygraphia 
2. Critica 21. Analytica 
3. Magia 22. Meletetica 
4. Kabbala 23. Dioristica 
5. Alchymia 24. Syzetetica 
6. Magnetographia 25. Symbuleutica 
7. Pyrotechnica 26. Physica Mosis, Jobi, et Davidis 
8. Gnomologia 27. Theosophia et Philosophia Salomonis 
9. /Enigmatographia 28. Mimetica 
10. Paradoxologia 29. Biographia 
11. Dipnosophistica 30. Euthanasia 
12. Arithmologia Ethica 31. Pathologia 
13. Paroemiographia, seu Adagiologia 32. Gymnastica 
14. Hieroglyphica 33. Tabacologia 
15. Polyanthea, seu Florilegium 34. Zoopaedia 
16. Mythologia 35. Charientilogia 
17. Cyclognomica 36. Archelogia spagirica 
18. Ars copiae verborum 37. Stratagematographia 


19. Ars copiae rerum 


Figure 9. Encylopaedia, (1630), tomus vii: the ‘Farragines disciplinarum 


the world and the mother of the sciences, no word could have been more 
repellent. Yet for all its emphasis on order, Alsted's greatest work ends in 
much the same way. Even the other organizational problems of the sec- 
ond edition are no preparation for the bewildering variety of unheard-of 
disciplines and the complete absence of organization of the seventh and 
final volume of Alsted’s Encyclopaedia (see Figure 9).197 Within it, under 
the title ‘Farragines disciplinarum,, relatively well-established branches of 
learning such as architecture and history appear alongside the most puz- 
zling and peculiar ones, ranging from occult arts through unlikely disci- 
plines such as “Tabacologia’ and ‘Mimetica’ to exotic neologisms like 


Giambattista della Portas Magia naturalis, Grafton and Jardine, From Humanism to the 
Humanities, 182, on the commentary tradition; and the analysis of this problem central to 
Kenny, Palace of Secrets and Blair, Theater of Nature. 

107 For the precise location of these treatises, see the loci disciplinarum compositarum, 


Eno., fo. 5h6*. 
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‘Syzetetica and "Charientilogia. No one who has commented on the 
Encyclopaedia at any length has failed to be astonished by this sprawling 
collection of strange material which, at almost 900 folio columns, occu- 
pies nearly one fifth of the entire Encyclopaedia;!99 but no one has sought 
to explain the origins of these bizarre disciplines, the criteria for including 
them in this collection, or the principles, if any, governing the organiza- 
tion of this final volume. 

The most general criterion for inclusion of material here is reasonably 
clear from the title. These are not unified and homogeneous disciplines 
like those in the six preceding volumes; they are farragines disciplinarum, 
‘mixtures of disciplines’, or disciplinae compositae or heterogeneae, disci- 
plines composed out of two or more of the homogeneous disciplines 
treated in the body of the Encyclopaedia. In the Triumphus bibliorum 
Alsted spells this out more clearly by distinguishing between ‘systems’ 
(such as physics), ‘parts of systems’ (such as cosmology, a part of physics), 
and ‘combinations of different systems’ (such as natural magic, which is a 
mixture of physics and mathematics).!?? Precisely what distinguishes a. 
homogeneous discipline from a heterogeneous one or a part of a system 
from a system in its own right is not altogether clear: Alsted devotes an 
entire chapter of the "Technologia to discussing the properties of disci- 
plines but passes over the parts and mixtures of them in very few 
words.!!? But if one assumes that the basic components of theoretical, 
practical, and factive philosophy, the seven instrumental disciplines, and 
the three higher faculties constitute a comprehensive list of the complete 
systems and homogeneous disciplines, then most of the disciplines 
treated in the seventh volume of the Encyclopaedia can readily be seen to 
be mixtures of these in one sense or another. 

The principle governing the internal organization of this volume, how- 
ever, is far more elusive. The preliminary matter of the Encyclopaedia men- 
tions three different principles supposedly governing this volume’s 
organization, but none of these resolves the apparent confusion into order. 
The ‘Compendium’, first of all, states that those farragines come first 
which are commonly regarded as homogeneous disciplines in their 
own right and therefore commonly included in the encyclopaedia.!!! 
Accordingly, the Farragines disciplinarum begin with ‘Mnemonica’, 


108 Morhof was perhaps the most telling critic: Polyhistor, tome I, lib. ii, cap. vii, $ 75, 
p. 400. Cf. Johann Abraham Póhmer's scathing comment c. 1638/9 (HP 36/4/50A). 

109 Triumphus bibliorum, fo. (:)4'—5", also 620-2. Cf. the more cryptic statements in 
Ency., 1, 3, 64.b.pr., 127.a-b, 1958. 

110 C£. Ency., 61.a—64.a, 66.a.3, and 65.b.pr., 72.b.26, resp. 

111 Ency., 42.a; cf. “Technologia’, 65.b.pr., 72.b.26. 
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‘Historica’, and ‘Architectonica’, each of which had been treated as a 
self-standing discipline in the philosophical encyclopaedia of 1620.112 But 
this distinction is frankly conventional; it contradicts the more general dis- 
tinction between homogeneous disciplines in the body of the work and the 
farragines or mixtures of them in its seventh tome; and in any case it 
explains only the general position of three farragines: the ‘thirty-seven 
composite disciplines’ which follow them are arranged in little or no evi- 
dent order. The other two distinctions are introduced in the Ramist table 
outlining the Farragines at the beginning of the work.!!3 The fundamental 
distinction there is that between ‘pure’ and ‘defiled’ disciplines (disciplinae 
purae/foedatae), the latter including ‘Magia’, ‘Kabbala’, ‘Steganographia’, 
‘Alchymia’, and ‘Philosophia occulta’. While this second category coin- 
cides roughly with a cluster of farragines in the Encyclopaedia (numbers 
3-6, 20), this too is based on an arbitrary principle, and Alsted’s attitude 
towards the occult philosophy is by no means as straightforward as this 
crude distinction suggests.!!4 Thirdly, this table subdivides the farragines 
disciplinae purae into those brought together out of all the disciplines and 
those produced from only a few.!!5 This division also does not correspond 
to the actual order of the final volume of the Encyclopaedia, but it is at least 
helpful in understanding the various kinds of material to be found in this 
section and the reasons why they proved so impossible to organize. 

In the first place, we have ‘farragos’ or ‘mixtures’ of two or three of the 
disciplines treated in the main part of the Encyclopaedia. The most promi- 
nent example is architecture: a discipline part liberal, theoretical, and 
mathematical (and therefore treated as a mathematical science in the edi- 
tion of 1620), but also part practical and mechanical.!!6 More striking 
still are those combinations of disciplines which today seem improbable. 
Thus zoology and ethics are combined in Zwopaedia’ (institutio morum 
e brutis petita), which draws on the medieval tradition of edificational bes- 
tiaries via a recent treatise by the Antwerp Jesuit Antonio de Balinghem to 
teach all the vices and virtues from the animal kingdom.!!7 Another 
example is the discipline of ‘Pathologia’ (doctrina de affectibus noscendi et 
emendandis), which employs medical, ethical, and theological means for 


112 Compare Ency., 1959-2208 with Cursus, ii. 789-803, i. 2799-3040, i. 1571-604, resp. 

113 Ency., 24. 114 See Hotson, Alsted, chs. 2.iii and 4. 

115 ‘conflatae ex omnibus [/aliquibus] disciplinis’. 

116 Cf, Cursus., i. 1571-1604, and Ency., 2192-208. 

117 Antonio de Balinghen (1571-1630), Zwopaideia, seu morum a brutis petita institu- 
tio (Antwerp, 1621). Alsted calls de Balinghem the 'eximius magister of this science, and 
virtually the whole of this section (Ency., 2397 ff.) is a digest of his work. A Reformed 
precedent is R. Goclenius Sr. (praes.), Zoographiae, continens doctrinam de animalibus 
ruminantibus, cum quibusdam aliis ethicis (Kassel, 1588): Strieder, iv. 443. 
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examining and correcting the affections. Here too Alsted leaned primar- 
ily on the text of a learned Jesuit, the professor of civil philosophy at the 
Collegio Romano, Laelius Peregrinus. Once again, this text and its pro- 
ject had already circulated through Reformed Germany: it had been 
reprinted in 1603 together with the ethical textbook of the Heidelberg 
theologian Abraham Scultetus and a laudatory epigram by Johannes 
Piscator in the Wetterau town of Oberursel at the expense of Lazarus 
Zetzner.!18 A treatise of very similar title and intention was published 
by the Herborn philosopher Heinrich Gutberleth, upon which Alsted's 
treatment also drew.!!? Since this kind of farrago is composed of mater- 
ial from various disciplines, indeed from various kinds of disciplines— 
theoretical and practical, philosophical and theological, liberal and 
mechanical—there can be no well-defined place for it within the main 
body of the Encyclopaedia. 

Secondly, the Farragines include disciplines which study an aspect 
common to all disciplines. History is the most important case. 
Traditionally classified as an ancillary to moral philosophy, it had been 
placed within the section on practical philosophy in the encyclopaedia of 
1620. But during the era of Renaissance and Reformation, history had 
begun to outgrow this traditional classification.!?0 For Keckermann it 
was defined as the ‘record of singular things'.!?! As such, ‘Historica stud- 
ied two aspects common to all disciplines: their historical development 
over time (history in the modern sense of the term) and the particular 
instances on which philosophical generalizations are based (notably in 
natural history but also in politics and ethics). On these grounds it was 
placed among the composite disciplines in 1630.122 By the same logic the 
Farragines include a series of disciplines devoted to collecting, explaining, 
and employing literary and artistic commonplaces drawn from all the 


118 M, Abrahami Sculteti Ethicorum libri duo secundum editi, eiusdem studio Laelii 
Peregrini philosophi Romani de noscendis et emendandis animi affectionibus liber unus 
(Oberursel, 1603; repr. Strasbourg, 1614), 123-308; epigram on fo. Al’; cf. Ency., 
2361.a.1; Scultetus, Se/bstbiographie, 131. 

119 Gutberleth (1572-1635), Pathologia; hoc est, Doctrina de humanis affectibus, physice 
et ethice tractata (Herborn, 1615): Nass. Drucke, no. 591; cf. esp. 80 with Ency., 2364. 
Discussed in de Haan, “Wijsgerig onderwijs te Deventer’, 42-3. A student of Piscator and 
Scultetus, Johannes Hachting (d. 1630), left a similar ‘Pathologia in MS: Galama, 
Wijsgerig onderwijs te Franeker, 87, 290. 

120 Seifert, Cognitio historica; Kelley, ‘History and the Encyclopedia; id. in CHRP, 
746—61; Kelley (ed.), History and the Disciplines; Gianna Pomata and Nancy G. Siraisi (eds.), 
Historia: Empiricism and Erudition in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge, Mass., 2005). 

121 KO, ii. 1311B-C. See also Schmitt-Biggemann, Topica universalis, 93-6. 


122 Cf. Cursus, i. 2899-3068, with Ency., 1978-2191; and further in Hotson, Paradise 
Postponed, 33—40. 
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disciplines of the encyclopaedia. The master discipline in this category is 
clearly “Polyanthea’, otherwise known as ‘Florilegium’, which Alsted 
defines as ‘the discipline which collects all kinds of memorable things as if 
they were flowers’. Modelling his instructions on the classic work of 
this kind, first published in 1503, enlarged by Josephus Langius in 1604, 
and continued by the Palatine librarian Jan Gruter,!23 Alsted specified 
that a full collection of such memorabilia must contain the following 
components: dicta (including sententiae, apophthegmata, and adagia), 
similitudines and exempla (both sacred and profane), and picturae (includ- 
ing aenigmata, hieroglyphica, emblemata, and apologi).?* Four of the 
most important components of 'Polyanthea are further treated in 
separate sections of the Farragines: 'Gnomologia, which treats ‘the 
method of collecting gnomas, that is, famous aphorisms';!25 
'"Paraemiographia, also known as ‘Adagiologia’, which teaches ‘the 
method of writing and using proverbs’ 'Aenigmatographia, on the 
method of collecting enigmas;!?6 and ‘Hieroglyphica’, which elucidates 
the secret hieroglyphic signs of the ancient Egyptians ‘which expressed 
both things and ideas as if by letters and which are closely related to 
emblems, which express meaning through words and pictures.!?? Since 
these aphorisms, proverbs, emblems, and the like were regarded as 
particularly useful in inspiring correct moral and political action, several 


123 Domenico Nani Mirabelli, Polianthea (10 edns., 1503-1604); Langius, Polyanthea 
nova (Lyon, 1604; FrM, 1607), rev. title: Florilegit magni, seu Polyantheae. . . libri xx (Lyon, 
1620; FrM, 1628); Gruter, Florilegii magni, seu Polyantheae tomus secundus (Strasbourg: 
Zetzner, 1624), which contains over 2,000 folio pages. Cf. B. L. Ullman, ‘Joseph Lang and 
his Anthologies’, in Middle Ages, Reformation, Volkskunde (Chapel Hill, NC, 1959), 
186—200; Moss, Printed Commonplace-Books, 205-7; Gottfried Smend, Jan Gruter (Bonn, 
1939), 93-4, 121. 

124 Ency,, 2325.a-b.pr. The three kinds of dicta are further broken down into biblical, 
ecclesiastical, philosophical, oratorical, and poetical. 

125 Cf. Comenius, Consultatio, ii. 83: ‘Pananthea seu Gnomologia’. 

126 This subject fascinated two of Alsted's relations: Johann Heidfeld, Sphinx philo- 
sophica |later theologico-philosophica], promens et proponens erudita ad arguta aenigmata 
(Herborn, 1600, 7 rev. edns. 1602-31); and Johann Pincier Jr., Aenigmatum libri tres 
(Herborn, 1605): Nass. Drucke, nos. 669—77, 1264; cited in Cursus, i. 767, 768; Ency., 
2296.b.17; and in Comenius’ disputation under Alsted (D/AK, i. 77). Cf. Johannes 
Lauterbach, Aenigmata and Nicolaus Reusner, Aenigmatographia (FrM: Palthenius, 1601, 
1602 resp.): both in Herborn ThS, sign. AB 488. Hartlib proposed an ‘Encyclopedia 
Aenignatica’ drawn from Heidfeld and others (HP 22/17/1A, 29/3/25A). 

127 Alsted again refers to two standard treatises: Giovanni Pierio Valeriano, 
Hieroglyphica (Basle, 1556), rev. edn. by C. A. Curio (Basle, 1575; Venice, 1604); and 
Alciatus, Emblematum liber (Augsburg, 1531). Henry Green, Andrea Alciati and his 
Book of Emblems (London, 1872; repr. New York, 1964) lists 89 edns.; Paul Emile Viard, 
Andre Alciat 1492-1550 (Paris, 1926), 315-23 adds 53 translations and numerous 


commentaries. 
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collections of such material had been included in the discussion of 
practical philosophy in the edition of 1620.128 In the edition of 1630 
Alsted’s approach to them is more systematic and encyclopaedic and they 
are consequently moved to the Farragines. Almost all authors, he com- 
plains, collect such memorabilia in a miscellaneous fashion. Erasmus’ 
superb collection of adagia, for instance, evolving as it did over a long 
period through several editions, presented its material in more or less ran- 
dom order. In later editions the Adagia were first indexed, then partially 
‘methodized’ by the Basle professor Johann Jacob Grynaeus. But even this 
edition was ‘miscellaneous’ in the sense that its alphabetical series 
juxtapose adages pertinent to different disciplines.!?? Alsted’s consistent 
advice is that since each of these species of memorabilia contains material 
pertaining to all the disciplines of the encyclopaedia they should be 
arranged in a fashion parallel to the Encyclopaedia.'3° In the case of 
‘Gnomologia’, Alsted goes still further to reorder the aphorisms collected 
by Juan Luis Vives into a more methodical order and adds a 'Gnomologia 
mechanica (apparently collected by himself) to illustrate the way in - 
which literary material can be collected for even the most unlikely branch 
of the encyclopaedia.!?! In their final declension, therefore, Alsted prefers 
to think of these florilegia as collecting various kinds of material pertain- 
ing, like ‘Historica’, to every discipline of the Encyclopaedia, preferably 
organized in a fashion parallel to it, and therefore finding no place within 
the encyclopaedia proper. Indeed if one recalls the commonplace book 
lying at times just beneath the surface of the Encyclopaedia and Alsted’s 
favourite metaphor of elective philosophers flying like bees from one 
flower to the next, the boundary between the most complete florilegium 


and the most complete written encyclopaedia begins to become 
blurred. 152 


128 Several series are integrated into the systemata of the practical disciplines (e.g. 
Cursus, 1. 1673-4, 1873-4, 2247-8, etc.); others are printed as independant collections 
(Cursus, i. 1833-72, 2197-202, 2379-550). 

79? Erasmus, Adagiorum chiliades iuxta locos communes digestae, ed. J. J. Gynaeus 
([FrM]: Wechel, 1599; Geneva, 1606; Hanau: Aubry, 1617). 

130 Cf. Ency., 2285.a—b.2, 2295.a.3, 2319.b.5, 2325.a.2, 2326.a-b.3, and the prae- 
cepta of these five sections. 

131 Ency., 2285-95; cf. Ch. 5 n. 200 above. Also included are the ‘Gnomologia heroica 
(from Reusner) which illustrates a fully miscellaneous collection of gnomas, a brief 
‘Gnomologia Rabbinica (evidently drawn from Neander, Scaliger, and Drusius), and a 
‘Gnomologia Turcicarum’ (from Megiserus) as examples of collections defined by lan- 
guage. 'Gnomologia was also related to the principia cognitionis in Philosophia restituta, 28. 

132 For a countervailing emphasis on the distinction between these two genres, see 
eem "er ‘Encyclopédie et "lieux communs”’, in Becq (ed.), L'Encyclopédisme, 

—504. 
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The same holds for a related group of disciplines which are ency- 
clopaedic not so much in origin as in application. The instrumental disci- 
plines could all be included here, since grammar, logic, mnemonics, and 
the others can be applied to any discipline. But even without them the 
number of such arts is large, for they constitute a wide variety of logical, 
pedagogical, and analytical techniques relevant to various stages in the 
process of assembling, composing, and internalizing the encyclopaedia. 
Pride of place is given to perhaps the most prestigious of these: ‘Critica’ 
(tradens modum bene judicandi de scriptis classicis), or what would now be 
called textual criticism. This also receives the most expansive treatment— 
over 100 columns—drawing on some of the great scholars of the era.!33 
Related to it is ‘Analytica’ (de modo resolvendi scripta aliorum), which pre- 
sents in more rudimentary form another important tool of humanistic 
scholarship developed in the Renaissance and Reformation era, funda- 
mental to Ramist analysis, and applicable to material from any 
discipline: hermeneutics.!?* The same applies to ‘Dioristica (the ars bene 
distinguendi, seu limitandi): this art treats a logical skill necessary for estab- 
lishing the system of distinctions which structure the Encyclopaedia itself, 
and it too, Alsted emphasizes, can be applied to theology, law, medicine, 
philosophy, and the mechanical arts.135 Since these arts are fundamental 
to the encyclopaedic project as a whole, Alsted is both loath to exclude 
them and incapable of accommodating them within the body of the work. 
Hence their place in the chaotic and miscellaneous series of Farragines dis- 
ciplinarum. At least three such disciplines are so capacious as to represent 
in effect various aspects of the encyclopaedic project in its entirety. 
‘Cyclognomica’, of which the Lullian art and the ‘Artes rerum et verborum 
are components, becomes the basis upon which Alsted attempts to recast 
his entire Encyclopaedia in combinatorial form.!3° No less universal in 
application is the related art of 'Meletetica' (the ars bene meditandi), which 


133 Ency., ‘Critica’, 2214-66, draws on Joseph Scaliger (2214.b.3), Alsted’s correspon- 
dent Daniel Heinsius (2216.b.4), Robert Stephanus (2243.b), Alsted’s teachers Hugo 
Brougthon (2217.b.5) and Johannes Buxtorf Sr. (2218.a.5), various Wechel edns. of the 
Bible (esp. 2241 ff.), Roberto Bellarmino (2256.b), and Isaac Casaubon (2266.b.8). 
Alsted’s studies under Brougthon are mentioned in Methodus mathematicorum (1613), 
240. The roots of Scaliger's Criticus in the commonplace tradition are suggested in Moss, 
Printed Commonplace-Books, 200-1. 

134 Ency., 2341-4; cf. Ch. 2 nn. 54-5 above. For the contribution of post-Ramist analy- 
sis to the development of hermeneutics cf. H. H. E. Jaeger, ‘Studien zur Frühgeschichte der 
Hermeneutik , Archiv für Begriffsgeschichte, 17 (1973), 35-84, esp. 46-7, 71-2; Schmidt- 
Biggeman, ' Vorwort to Alsted’s Encyclopaedia (1990), vol. i, p. xiv. 

135 Ency., 2346.a.pr. 136 See Hotson, Alsted, 163-72. 
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Alsted describes as ‘diffused through the whole encyclopaedia’.!37 Less 
obviously encyclopaedic is ‘Mimetica’, the art of imitating well; but here 
too Alsted draws on the encyclopaedic work of the Italian Neoplatonist 
Giovanni Colle to argue that ‘the whole encyclopaedia is nothing other 
than the art of imitating correctly’.138 These Farragines disciplinarum, 
then, are arts so broad in their application that they embrace ency- 
clopaedic learning and thinking as a whole. 

Already, with these two basic categories, it is clear why the systematic 
organization so evident elsewhere in the Encyclopaedia is lacking from its 
final section. For on what possible principle could it be based? Alsted had 
followed Zabarella and Keckermann in maintaining that the order of the 
disciplines should be governed by the intrinsic similarities and differences 
of the things they studied. But supposing, for example, that one of the 
farragines disciplinarum is a mixture of theology and history, a second of 
history and ethics, a third of ethics and theology, and a fourth of theology, 
history, and ethics: how, on the basis of their subject matter, is one to 
determine the sequence in which to treat them? And what is to be done | 
with disciplines which are composite in both senses distinguished here? 
'Mnemonica, for instance, is composite in the first sense because it is 
composed of logical, rhetorical, and medical elements. But like logic and 
rhetoric themselves it is also universal in its application—for this reason 
it had been included among the instrumental disciplines in 1620.139 
Thus the very complexity and variety of these mixtures of disciplines pre- 
cluded the possibility of any fixed, systematic organization of the 
Farragines disciplinarum. In the preface to the Farragines Alsted concedes 
that these arts have no fixed places (‘incertis sedibus errant’); and in the 
tables at the very outset of the Encyclopaedia he announces that they will 
be expounded in an ‘ordine seu methodo feré arbitrariä’.140 Such admis- 
sions—although confined to a few phrases within Alsted’s three million 
words of text—undermine the fundamental assumptions of the system- 
atically organized encyclopaedia, namely, that the systemata are the writ- 
ten form of the arts themselves; that there is one and only one method for 
expounding them correctly; and that every discipline, part, chapter, 


137. Eney., 2345.b.5. A successor is J. H. Bisterfeld, Phosophorus catholicus seu artis med- 
itandi epitome (Breda, 1649; repr. Leiden, 1657). 

138 Colle (1558-1631), De idea et theatro imitatricium et imitabilium ad omnes intellec- 
tus, facultates, scientias, et artes (Pesavo, 1620); Ency., 2356.a.4; also listed fo. ):(3". 

139 Cf. Cursus., ii. 789-801, and Ency., 1959-66; the latter repr. and trans. into 
German in J. J. Berns and W. Neuser (eds.), Das enzyklopädische Gedächtnis der Frühen 
Neuzeit (Tübingen, 1998), 143-89. 140 Cf. Ency., 1,46, 1958. 
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precept, and rule therefore has its fixed place within the structure of the 
encyclopaedia as a whole. 

But the dissolution of system evident in the Zarragines does not end here. 
The final tome of the Encyclopaedia also includes a diverse collection of trea- 
tises which complement those of the previous six tomes in one of two ways. 
On the one hand, several of these treatises provide more detailed discussion 
of topics treated only briefly within the body of the Encyclopaedia. 
‘Apodemica’, for instance, the ars bene peregrinandi, provided instructions 
on travel with particular reference to university students in the final phase 
of their studies. This too was the subject of an extensive literature to which 
two of Alsted’s friends had contributed and which he had touched on at 
numerous places in his own pedagogical works. !4! The ‘Scholastica’ treats it 
briefly, but Alsted transferred a lengthier discussion of it to the Farragines 
presumably in order to avoid destroying the proportions of the previous 
treatise and to point out the relevance of these instructions to non-academic 
travellers.!4? Likewise the subject of 'Symbuleutica' (de ratione recte consul- 
tandi) was a favourite topic for students of politics aspiring to become 
princely councillors, and Alsted may have wished to expand more fully on 
a popular subject than was possible within the tight constraints of his trea- 
tise on politics.!4? Four of the Farragines are offshoots of Renaissance dialec- 
tic. ‘Analytica had been a standard part of dialectic since Ramus. The 
characteristics of proper distinctions (central to “Dioristica’) were treated 


14! Farlier discussions include Syst. mnem maius, ii. 85-8, 187-8, 225-9; Consiliarius 
academicus, 18-33; Trigae canonicae, dedication; Philosophia restituta, 457-9; Alsted's let- 
ter to von der Tann (see Hotson, Alsted, 144-5, 244 no. 81); Cursus, i. 109.11, 132, 
2701.3, 2710.7, 2732-3, 2741-2, 2748; Ency., 103.b.4, 124.a-b.5, 125.a.3, 128.a-b.4, 
1330.b.10, 1519.b.7, 1529.a—b.28. On the genre generally, see Justin Stagl, Apodemiken: 
Eine rasonnierte Bibliographie der reisetheoretischen Literatur des 16., 17. und 18. 
Jahrhunderts (Paderborn, 1983); id., Geschichte der Neugier. Reisekunst 1550-1800 
(Vienna, 2002). 

142 Eney., 2210.a.1 describes Alsted's two main sources as ‘amici nostri observandi’. The 
first is Theodor Zwinger, Methodus apodemica (Basle, 1577), repr. within his Theatrum 
humanae vitae: see Wolfgang Neuber, ‘Begriffshierarchie und ramistische Wissenschaft in 
Theodor Zwingers Methodvs Apodemica’, in Wilhelm Kühlmann and Neuber (eds.), 
Intertextualität in der frühen Neuzeit (FrM, 1994), 253-78. The second is Salomon 
Neugebauer Prutenus, Tractatus de peregrinatione (Basle, 1605), on whom see Matr Basel, 
ii. 445.61; iii. 41.34; Marr. Heidelberg, ii. 208.73, 290.106; Jöcher, iii. 878. 

143 C£. Andrzej Rej of Naglowic's lengthy ‘Discursus politici de consilio, consiliario et 
concilio sive consultatione’ (KO, ii. 819-77); Goclenius, Lexicon philosophicum, 452-5; 
and the extremely popular Consiliarius of the Palatine councillor Hippolytus de' Colli, 
which passed through at least 16 edns. 1596-1670: Klaus Conermann, ‘Hippolytus a 
Collibus', in August Buck et al. (eds.), Europäische Hofkultur im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, 3 
vols. (Hamburg, 1981), iii. 693-700; Seidel, Späthumanismus in Schlesien, 199-26. 
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under the logical topic of method.!% The art of disputation (‘Syzetetica) 
could be handled under either logic or ‘Scholastica’.!4° In fact all three of 
these as well as the art of consultation (‘Symbuleutica) had already been 
treated in one of Alsted’s earliest treatments of the gymnasium logicum.1* 
Alsted acknowledges this category of Farragines by including several of 
them in his table of ‘partial disciplines or rather fragments of disciplines at 
the outset of the Encyclopaedia.'47 The treatment of these topics within the 
final tome therefore suggests a growing divide between theoria and praxis: 
the needs of Alsted’s students evidently necessitated a more detailed treat- 
ment of these topics than a balanced presentation of the individual disci- 
plines permitted. 

More serious is the second form of parallelism, which betrays a break- 
down not only of pedagogical system but of philosophical coherence. We 
have noted how the physical treatise of the Encyclopaedia was composed by 
assembling within a basically Aristotelian system of commonplace material 
from the parallel treatments of Mosaic, kabbalistic, Peripatetic, alchemical, 
and poetic or mythological physics published in the Systema physicae har- - 
monicae of 1612 and 1616. In the Farragines disciplinarum each of these par- 
allel treatments reappears and expands from physics to include other 
philosophical disciplines. The search for a biblical philosophy reappears in 
the ‘Physica Mosis, Jobi, et Davidis and the “Theosophica et Philosophica 
Salomonis’. The latter includes the characteristically Alstedian juxtaposition 
of an encyclopaedic series of commonplaces drawn from Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes by the Genevan pedagogue Lambert Daneau!48 with the 
account of the seven grades of progress towards Solomonic wisdom drawn 
from the Amphitheatrum sapientiae aeternae of the mysterious alchemist and 
kabbalist Heinrich Khunrath.!4? ‘Physica poetica is treated in ‘Mythologia 


144 For examples, cf. Ong, RMDD, 263-9; KO, i. 501-23, 1055-61 ff., etc.; Alsted, 
Logicae systema harmonicum, 795-814, 821; Cursus, i. 109.10, 2710.6, 2744.114; ii. 
615-17; Ency., 457-9, 1519.b.6. 145 Ency., 2347.a.pr. 

146 See esp. Theatrum scholasticum, lib. II: Gymnasium logicum, 128-224: ch. 2 
‘Meristica seu diaretica, de modo dividendi'; ch. 3. ‘de unica et legitima disputandi 
ratione’; ch. 4. ‘de ratione consultandi’ ch. 5. ‘de analytica'. 

147 Ency., 23: this table also places ‘Stocheiologia’ and ‘Pathologia’ under ‘Physica’, the 
‘Artes bene vivendi et moriendi under ‘Theologica’, and ‘Pathologia’ a second time under 
‘Medicina’. 

148 Alsted’s ‘Harmonia et oeconomia Proverbiorum et Ecclesiastae Salomonis? (Ency., 
2351.a—5.b) is based on Daneau’s similarly titled work, published as an addition to Joannis 
Merceri... Commentarii in Salomonis Proverbia, Ecclesiasticen, et Canticum canticorum 
(Geneva, 1583), fos. 168 ff. (Fatio, Methode et théologie, biblio. no. 11). 

149 C£. Ency., 2355.b with Khunrath, Amphitheatrum sapientiae aeternae solius verae, 
Christiano-kabalisticum, divino-magicum, nec non physico-chymicum, tertriunum, catholi- 
con (Magdeburg, 1608), 20—60. Alsted's text abbreviates the argumenta of the seven grades 
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(the ars explicandi fabulas poëticas), which also deals with the ethical, 
theological, historical, and alchemical meaning of the ancient myths, the lat- 
ter of which Alsted regards as ‘the outstanding part of Mythologia’.15° The 
subsequent stages of the philosophia perennis are represented by separate 
treatments of ‘Magia’, Kabbala, ‘Alchymia’, ‘Pyrotechnia’, and ‘Archelogia 
spagirica‘. Together with the other treatises on ‘Cyclognomonica’, the ‘Artes 
rerum et verborum’, ‘Hieroglyphica, and ‘Polygraphia’ (the art of secret 
writing),!^! this hermetic and mannerist material constitutes a large propor- 
tion of the Farragines disciplinarum.'52 But most of these are not ‘mixtures 
or even ‘fragments of disciplines’ at all: they are parallel accounts of one per- 
fectly canonical discipline central to the Aristotelian cursus philosophicus, 
namely physics. The doctrinal incoherence of the book on physics within the 
body of the Encyclopaedia is therefore magnified by the presentation of all 
these competing physical and philosophical systems as separate Farragines 
disciplinarum within the final tome of the work. 

Even these broad categories do not comprehend all of the Farragines. The 
remainder bear especially eloquent witness of the northern Renaissance 
urge to methodize all aspects of life and study. No matter how startling they 
may at first appear within an explicitly academic context, many simply 
viewed the entire encyclopaedic enterprise from an unfamiliar perspective 
and drew upon large contemporary literatures. ‘Euthanasia’ (the ars bene 
moriendi) was simply a more methodized treatment of a genre of devotional 
literature particularly popular in the late middle ages.!5? 'Biographia (the 


(Amphitheatrum, 20-2) and merely lists the hundreds of biblical verses which Khunrath 
reproduces (23-60) and then interprets (71-184). The single column of the Encyclopaedia 
thus distils the essence of Khunraths treatise, lacking of course the fabulous engravings and 
commentaries on them. On the work: Peter Forshaw, ‘Ora et Labora: Alchemy, Magic and 
Cabala in Heinrich Khunrath’s Amphitheatrum sapientiae aeternae (1609)' (unpub. Ph.D. 
diss., University of London, 2004). The other examples mentioned in Ency., 2351 (and 
epitomized in Philosophia restituta, 68-85 and Cursus, i. 1631—42) are Thomas Becon, 
Gnomotheca Solomonis (Basle, [1557]) and Ludwig Lavater, In librum Proverbiorum com- 
mentarii (Zurich, 1562, 1572, 1586): Herborn ThS, sign. AB 1690 (1586 edn.). 


150 Ency, 2327.b.6. Conti's treatise edited by Sylburg is regarded as the prime author- 
ity, although again Alsted urges that its historical organization should be replaced with an 
encyclopaedic one: Ency., 2327.b.5. 

151 Cf. Ency., 2340.b.1 and Johannes Trithemius (1462-1516), Polygraphiae libri sex 
([Basle], 1518 and five further editions): Cat. Sigen. fo. 94; id., Steganographia (FrM, 
1606): Klaus Arnold, Johannes Trithemius (Würzburg, 1971), 187-95, 247-8; Gerhard F. 
Strasser, Lingua universalis. Kryptologie und Theorie der Universalsprachen im 16. und 17. 
Jahrhundert (Wiesbaden, 1988), esp. ch. LA. 

152 For the place of these in Alsted’s thought see Hotson, Alsted, 153-72. 

153 Cf. Theologische Realencyclopádie (Berlin, 1976— ), iv. 143-56; Harold Wagner 
(ed.), Ars moriendi (Freiburg, 1989); Alsted, Theologia casuum (Hanau, 1621), Ars 
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ars bene vivendi) was its logical complement: ina treatise by William Perkins 
published by Antonius it derives from Puritanism; in a parallel work by 
Casmann it recalls the emphasis on the reformatio vitae typical of the 
German Reformed tradition;!54 while in Alsted and at least one other 
close contemporary it becomes all-embracing precisely insofar as the 
encyclopaedia itself is dedicated to the perfection of the body through med- 
icine, of the mind through philosophy, and of the soul through theology.!55 
At a rather less ambitious level, the ‘art of living well’, then as now, was 
closely related to what Alsted entitled ‘Dipnosophistica’, or roughly the art 
of dinnertime conversation (de recta ratione philosophandi inter epulan- 
dum). This too was a potentially encyclopaedic art which was the subject of 
a large literature at no more than one remove from Alsted and the post- 
Ramist tradition. Humanists like Vives had stressed that a regular con- 
vivium of men from all walks of life offered a far more efficient and edifying 
means of obtaining well-rounded and practical knowledge relevant to pub- 
lic life than the formal learning of the medieval universities; Isaac Casaubon 
had edited and annotated in Heidelberg a huge second-century com- 
pendium of ancient thought cast in the literary form of a philosophers ban- 
quet; Casmann had edited a more recent work on the subject; and Alsted’s 
father’s acquaintance in Zurich, Johann Wilhelm Stuckius, provided the 
prototype for the treatise in the Encyclopaedia.'°° The perfect complement 
to dinnertime conversation was the art of ‘Charentiologia (the doctrina de 
salibus joco-seriis), which collected jokes, riddles, witticisms, and anecdotes 


morendi compendiose tradita, 169-86. Alsted’s correspondent Matthias Cyrus of Prague 
had published an Artium universarum excellentissima ars bene beateque moriendi (Hanau: 
Wechel, 1613); but the modern authority cited is Bellarmino (Ency., 2359.b.1). 


154 Perkins, Ev&wua: hoc est De bene beateque vivendi ratione tractatus (Hanau: Antonius, 
1603). Casmann, Biographia, sive de vita bominis naturali (FrM: Palthenius, 1602). 

155. Eney., 2357.a.pr.: "Vitae animalis perfectio consistit in perfectä dietä. Vitae spiritualis 
perfectio consistit in imitatione Christi . . . Utrique vitae . . . accidit, quód sit contemplativa, 
activa, et factiva.’ Cf. the still more explicitly encyclopaedic Ars artium et scientia scien- 
tiarum, nempe de arte bene vivendi, moriendi, consolandi et orandi (FrM, 1619) by Kaspar 
Finck, which collects tracts previously published separately (see Strieder, iv. 124, 126). 

156 William N. West, ‘Public Knowledge at Private Parties: Vives, Jonson, and the 
Circulation of the Circle of Knowledge’, in Binkley (ed.), Pre-Modern Encyclopaedic Texts, 
303-13; Athenaeus, Deipnosophistarum libri xv, ed. Casaubon (Heidelberg, 1597); 
Casaubon's Animadversiones (ibid. 1600): apparently in Cat. Sigen. Philo A 29; joint 
reprinting ibid. 1611. Johannes Baptista Bruyerinus Campegius, Dipnosophia seu sitologia, 
ed. Casmann (FrM: Palthenius, 1600, 1606). Cursus, i. 2140—74 and Ency., 
2298.b-2308.b.4 are a synopsis in 142 numbered paragraphs of Stuckius, Antiquitatum 
convivialium libri iii (Zurich, 1582, 2nd exp. edn. 1597): Cat. Sigen. Philo B 27. Stuckius 


signed the rudimentary /iber amicorum in Jakob Alsted’s Greek-Latin Bible (Herborn ThS, 
sign. AB 3483). 
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relating to every discipline for use in enlivening teaching and learning. 
Again Alsted could draw on a large number of local precedents: his text is 
composed largely from the Renaissance encyclopaedist Ringelberg, Alsted’s 
friend, the Tübingen professor Wilhelm Schickhard, and the huge anthol- 
ogy compiled by the Silesian pedagogue Caspar Dornau;!57 still closer 
precedents included the Herborn professor Otto Melander, Melchior 
Goldast, and Alsted’s relations Pincier and Heidfeld;!58 and the goal pur- 
sued here is one central to Comenian pedagogy.!5? Alsted’s interest in 
‘Strategmatographia’ may also have familial roots: his grandfather's cousin 
Justus Vultejus had translated Polynaeus ancient treatise on military strata- 
gems which Vultejus’ son reprinted in 1601.16? Again Alsted expanded its 
scope to include the church, the school, and the household as well as the 
state and its modes to include oratory, physics, mathematics, and mechan- 
ics. Aesthetically, this systematized treatment of deceptive tactics of all 
kinds reflects the mannerist fascination with complex, ambiguous, and 
misleading phenomena (enigmas, emblems, myths, and so on), and this 
relates it to ‘Paradoxologia’, which collected and explained the ‘doctrines 
which are contrary to the opinions of many and which arouse wonder when 
heard’ multiplying within every discipline in Alsted’s day. The examples 
which Alsted discusses at greatest length—drawn from Copernicus, 


157 See Ency., 2389.b.1, 2391.a-b.4. On Dornaus huge Amphitheatrum sapientiae 
Socraticae ioco-seriae see Ch. 5 n. 205 above. Alsted calls Schickhard ‘amicus meus inter pri- 
marios’ and epitomizes his Horologium Hebraeum (Ency., 2389-90), which promises to 
teach the rudiments of Hebrew in 24 hours. Friedrich Seck itemizes 33 edns. of the 
Horologium and 15 expanded or revised versions and imitations of it; but Alsted’s epitome 
is lacking: cf. Schickard, Briefwechsel, ed. Friedrich Seck, 2 vols. (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt, 
2002), i, nos. 52, 195, 228; ii. 479-88; Hotson, Paradise Postponed, 150 n. 116; and on the 
work also Walter W. Müller in Seck (ed.), Wilhelm Schickard (Tübingen, 1978), 67-74. 
Ency., 2390-1 summarize the 48 points of the 'Charientiologia miscellanea from 
Ringelberg’s Cyclopaedia, 719-29 (= Opera, 607-15). 

158 Melander (b. 1571), Jocorum atque seriorum... libri II (FrM: Palthenius, 1603), 
816 pp.; repr. at least eight times under various titles until 1626. Strieder, viii. 403-11; 
Hugo Grün in 1050 Jahre Herborn (Herborn, 1965), 27. Goldast, Processus juris joco-serius 
(Hanau, 1611). For Pincier and Heidfeld see n. 126 above. 

159 Comenius repeatedly praises Dornau and cites Melander as well as Ringelberg: cf. 
DJAK ix/1. 263, xv/1. 263; xvii. 8; xviii. 12, 14; ODO ii. 201, 209. For another serious 
context for this material see Paula Findlen, ‘Jokes of Nature and Jokes of Knowledge: The 
Playfulness of Scientific Discourse in Early Modern Europe’, Renaissance Quarterly, 43 
(1990), 292-331. 

160 Polyaenus, Strategmatum libri octo, trans. Justus Vultejus (Basle, [c.1549]); repr. 
with Casaubon’s edn. of the original Greek (Lyon, 1589 and thereafter); rev. edn. with ded. 
by Hermann Vultejus (FrM: Palthenius, 1601); repr. as Thesaurus bellicus...a Polyaeus 
erutus (Rostock, 1616). Another model was Elias Reusner, Strategmatographia sive the- 
saurus bellicus (FrM: Palthenius, 1609). 
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Galileo, and William Gilbert—confirm the impact of the mounting intel- 
lectual revolutions on the coherence of the traditional world-view adopted 
for the most part by the encyclopaedist.161 Other Farragines also reflect 
important recent developments in European learning. The impact of geo- 
graphical discoveries on social life and medical practice is evident in the 
most regularly ridiculed of these treatises: a treatment of "Tabacologia (or 
the doctrina de natura, usu, et abusu tabaci), which Alsted borrowed from a 
recent treatise of the same name by a recent student of his friends Martinius 
and Crocius in Bremen.!62 Scientific discoveries are also evident here: the 
section on ‘Pyrotechnica’ was regarded by Dr Henry Power as the best treat- 
ment of the subject;! and that on ‘Magnetographia is a methodized com- 
pendium of the famous treatise by William Gilbert.!64 


‘Nothing is more beautiful, nothing more fruitful than order.’ With these 
words Alsted began his greatest work, and a survey of the clearly articu- 
lated Ramist tables, the introductory compendium, the carefully consid- 
ered praecognita, and the identically structured systemata which follow 
bear out the importance of this principle for him. Walter Ong called 
Alsted’s ‘mountainous encyclopaedias . . . the greatest monuments to the 
definition ever constructed by the mind of man';!65 and the consistency 
with which he applied his method of definitions, divisions, precepts, rules, 
and commentaries manifests a firmness of conviction in the universal 


161 Cf. Ency., 127.b.1, 2297-8 reproduce the 20 paradoxes of ‘N. C. Cosmopolitanus’, 
Philosophia libera duplici exercitationum decade proposita: in qua paradoxa quaedam ad 
exercenda juvenum ingenia adversus vulgares huius temporis Philosophos suscipiuntur, 
validisque rationibus confirmantur (FrM, 1621). The enlarged 2nd edn. (Oxford, 1622) 
identified the author as the Ramist Nathanael Carpenter (1589-1628) of Exeter College: 
ODNB, x. 239. The title may derive from Erycius Puteanus, De cometa anni 
MD Cxviii . . . libri duo. Paradoxologia (Cologne, 1619), cited in Thesaurus chronologiae 
(1624), 336; (1628), 493. See also Rosalie L. Colie, Paradoxia Epidemica: The Renaissance 
Tradition of Paradox (Princeton, 1966). 

162 Johann Neander (b. 1594/5), Tabacologia: hoc est tabaci, seu nicotianae descriptio 
medico-cheirurgico-pharmaceutica (Leiden, 1622, 1626). Martinius and Johannes Crocius 
are mentioned in Neander’s dedication to the magistrates of Bremen (fos. **3"—4"), where he 
was born and studied: Die Matrikel des Gymnasium Illustre zu Bremen 1610-1810 (Bremen, 
1968), 15.38 (1614). Alsted quotes extensively from the work but does not epitomize it. 

163 Power to Sir Thomas Browne, 10 Feb. 1647/8: The Works of Sir Thomas Browne, ed. 
Geoffrey Keynes, 4 vols. (London, 1964), iv. 258. On the treatise: Hotson, Alsted, 156. 

164 Cf. Ency., 2278.b.1, describes this section as a ‘methodical compendium of Gilbert's 
Tractatus sive physiologia nova de magnete, magneticisque corporibus et magno magnete tellure 
sex libris comprehensus (London, 1600); reference to the emendations of Wolfgang 
Lochman suggests the Stettin edn. of 1628. This is nota straighforward compendium, but 
includes material from other sources of a more occult nature. 
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value of method which may well be without equal in a work of this scale. 
Alsted’s conviction in the universal value of order, moreover, was shared 
by the community which he epitomized. The pursuit of efficiency 
through orderly pedagogical method was fundamental to the Ramist 
pedagogical tradition; the efficiency provided by pedagogical order was 
the key, in turn, to a whole series of broader reforms; and an analogous 
reverence for order suffused the religious, political, and intellectual cul- 
ture of this community as well.!66 As the above passage continues, ‘Order 
in this most spacious theatre of the world reconciles the dignities of all 
things and is like their soul. Order in the Church of God is the sinew of 
the mystical body. Order in the state and family is the strongest bond. 
And in the school order is the cement of scholastic society and inspires the 
soul in teaching and learning.’ 167 

Alsted struggled throughout his entire adult life to construct a work 
which embraced the outlook of this community within a single, clear, 
coherent, comprehensive, and orderly pedagogical and philosophical 
synthesis. Yet in many fundamental respects, this goal was more remote in 
1630 than it had seemed in 1620. Philosophically, the second edition of 
Alsted’s great Encyclopaedia was less coherent than the first, as individual 
regulae bulged with irreconciled doctrines and individual treatises juxta- 
posed divergent systems of thought. Textually his work had also disinte- 
grated, as the latter tomes—expanding beyond the knowledge any one 
man could hope to master—were packed with abridgements, epitomes, 
and extracts. His unified philosophical and pedagogical intentions, far 
from working in perfect harmony, had begun to unravel, as the pedagog- 
ical imperatives of the ordo docendi scrambled the philosophical reasoning 
of the ordo naturae. Most strikingly of all, the work which began with a 
paean of praise to the universal value of order ended with a large collec- 
tion of frankly miscellaneous material which not even the whole panoply 


166 Christoph Strohm, “Theologie und Zeitgeschichte. Betrachtungen zum Siegeszug 
der Methode des Petrus Ramus am Beginn der Moderne’, Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte, 
110 (1999), 352-71, identifies the ‘Sehnsucht nach Ordnung? evident esp. in Althusius 
and Alsted as an attempt ‘die gefährdete Ordnung [of church, state, and society] imaginär 
darzustellen’ (370). Similarly Oliver Fatio, Nihil pulchrius ordine. Contribution à l'étude de 
l'établissement de la discipline ecclésiastique aux Pays-Bas ou Lambert Daneau aux Pays-Bas 
(1581-1583) (Leiden, 1971); id., Methode et théologie; and the synopsis in Raitt (ed.), 
Shapers of Religious Traditions, 105-19, esp. 117: ‘In the life of the church, discipline 
expresses the same search for order that Daneau exhibited in his theology.’ More generally 
still: Paulo Prodi (ed.), Disciplina dell'anima, disciplina del corpo e disciplina della società tra 
medioevo ed età moderna (Bologna, 1994). 

167 Ency, 1 (cf. Cursus, i. 1607-8). Bodin's Universae naturae theatrum opens with a 
similar panegyric: cf. Blair, Theater of Nature, 30—40. 
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of post-Ramist technologies at Alsted's disposal could reduce to anything 
remotely resembling order. At the very moment at which it had appar- 
ently reached its greatest perfection, the post-Ramist encyclopaedia was 
coming apart at the seams. 

The paradox revealed above all by the Farragines disciplinarum is thus a 
remarkable one. Virtually the defining characteristic of Ramism—its 
uniquely single-minded insistence on method or order—is manifestly dis- 
solving in the very work which culminates the most fertile branch of the 
posthumous Ramist tradition. The Encyclopaedia, so perfectly methodical 
at first glance, is in fact in an advanced state of decay, disintegrating into its 
individual /oci, which will eventually be regrouped in alphabetical rather 
than systematic order. The agent of this paradoxical disintegration, how- 
ever, is not immediately evident, and this raises an urgent question. What 
component of the post-Ramist tradition has proved potent enough to 
deflect it from its original strategy of pursuing efficiency through orderly 
method? What element of the post-Ramist tradition is more potent than 
order itself? ( 

The ready hypothesis of a confident liberal historian might be that the 
Encyclopaedia is being distended and distorted by the burgeoning of know- 
ledge disseminated by the newly invented printing press. But the printing 
press explains the pattern in which Alsted's Encyclopaedia expanded in the 
1620s no better than it explains the pattern in which Ramism spread in 
north-western Germany halfa century earlier. By the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, to be sure, the rapid accumulation of empirical data in print was dra- 
matically expanding fields like botany, zoology, geography, history, and 
modern languages. The impact of this growth on the Encyclopaedia 
would have been to swell the treatment of these disciplines out of propor- 
tion to the space they merited in the arts curriculum. But while Alsted was 
well aware of this expansion, he managed to prevent it from distorting the 
body of his Encyelopaedia.!8 Even within the Farragines disciplinarum, 
the numerous treatises inserted to provide more detailed discussions of 
topics than the body of the Encyclopaedia permitted were devoted not to 
natural historical topics but to pedagogical ones.!6? What distinguishes 
Alsted’s Encyclopaedia of 1630 from Keckermann’s Systema systematum of 
1613, in other words, is the continuing accumulation in the later of 
unmanageable quantities, not of raw empirical data, but of parallel peda- 
gogical approaches and competing philosophical traditions. The roots 
of Alsted’s paradoxical determination to graft all of these competing 
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approaches and traditions onto Keckermann’s methodical Peripateticism 
cannot be found primarily in his proximity to the Frankfurt book-fair. 
Rather, they must be traced to his formation during the second, semi- 
Ramist phase of the German Reformed pedagogical tradition. 

Alsted was the son of the first professor of dialectic at the academy 
founded in Herborn just four years before his birth. Herborn, from the 
very outset, was not a strictly Ramist institution but a semi-Ramist one: 
Ramist dialectic was taught in the academy, as we have seen, ‘in compar- 
ison (or combination) with Aristotle and others’.!7° Herborn students 
were therefore schooled from their early teens in the assumption that the 
best philosophical and pedagogical system was to be found, not in Ramus 
or Aristotle alone, but by combining the best elements of them both. 
Where partisans of these sects saw only contradiction, Philippo-Ramists 
sought a complementarity of theory and practice in which the clarity, 
simplicity, and utility of Ramist dialectic could be wedded to the profun- 
dity, solidity, and acuity of Aristotelian logic. Keckermann demonstrated 
at the outset of Alsted’s academic career that such an approach could be 
extremely fruitful; and the Danziger’s systemata provided the basic archi- 
tecture of the Encyclopaedia which channelled much of Alsted’s project in 
a relatively conservative direction. But from the very beginning Alsted 
wanted to go further still, to teach Ramus ‘in combination with Aristotle 
and others, including other philosophical traditions deeply unfashion- 
able in Herborn and explicitly condemned by Keckermann. Alsted’s first 
main published work in 1609 was an exposition of the combinatorial 
logic of Ramon Lull, which Keckermann abhorred on theological as well 
as philosophical grounds. The following year he proposed combining 
Aristotelianism, Lullism, and Ramism to create a harmonious learning 
tool far more powerful than any of them separately. The same years saw 
him attempting to combine the topical dialectic of Ramus with the topi- 
cal art of memory (frowned upon by Ramus and Keckermann alike) to 
create a new instrument of accelerated encyclopaedic learning.!7! His 
interest in Lull’s combinatorial art drew him to the Kabbala. The Lullian 
ars magna and the medical arts for strengthening the memory attracted 
him to alchemy. Lull and alchemy led to a fascination with Giordano 
Bruno. In the case of Alsted, therefore, the Philippo-Ramist premiss that 


170 See Ch. 3 nn. 9, 13 above. 

LA Clavis artis Lullianae (1609); Panacea philosophica . . . Accessit eiusdem criticus, de 
infinito harmonico philosophiae Aristotelicae, Lullianai et Rameae (1610); Syst. mnem. maius 
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the best dialectic resulted from fusing the best of Melanchthon and 
Ramus rapidly spawned not only an omnivorous doctrinal eclecticism 
but an even more voracious meta-eclecticism regarding methods which, 
by 1630, threatened the formal and substantial, pedagogical and philo- 
sophical integrity of the encyclopaedia itself. First-generation Ramism 
had sought pedagogical efficiency and utility through the single-minded 
pursuit of order. The second-generation semi-Ramism of Piscator and 
Keckermann had sought to retain the efficiency of Ramism while enhanc- 
ing its utility for higher study by combining it in various ways with 
Aristotelianism. Pursuing enhanced efficiency by similar eclectic means, 
the third post-Ramist generation of Alsted sought to create even more 
powerful philosophical and pedagogical tools by harmonizing doctrines 
and methods from a radically widened range of additional intellectual tra- 
ditions. And in doing so Ramist method, like humanism, had sown the 
seeds of its own destruction. Order, even for Ramus, had been a means to 
an end—the end of developing a more efficient pedagogy—but the pur- 
suit of that end through methodological syncretism eventually under- 
mined the order of the encyclopaedia itself.!7? The unrelenting pursuit of 
pedagogical efficiency rather than the single-minded pursuit of order is 
thus clearly revealed as the most fundamental force driving this branch of 
the post-Ramist tradition. 

Alsted was well aware of the organizational problems and methodolog- 
ical limitations of his 1630 Encyclopaedia and never abandoned the hope 
of resolving them. Indeed the Farragines themselves are ironic testimony 
to this desire: virtually all of the material collected there presented either 
parallel traditions from which Alsted hoped to draw improved doctrines 
in a future work or additional methods of compiling, systematizing, 
teaching, or internalizing the encyclopaedia itself. The most compelling 
justification for appending this admittedly chaotic material to his other- 
wise rigorously organized and carefully balanced systema systematum was 
apparently that it held the key to perfecting the substance and form of the 
work in the future. Alsted’s encyclopaedic activities in the final eight years 


172 Alsted was exemplary but by no means unique in pursuing this methodological 
eclecticism beyond Philippo-Ramism and methodical Peripateticism in the 1610s: cf. 
Jungmanns Syntagma artis artium universalis et magnae, ed. Goclenius (Ch. 3 n. 110 
above); Goclenius’ own interest in Lull and Bruno (Hotson, A/sted, 56-7, 63); Mylphort's 
‘Encyclopaediae methodum’, which sought to combine the urilia taught by Melanchthon 
with the memorabilia of Ramus, the subtilia of Scaliger, the plausibilia of Frischlin, the 
delectabilia of Keckermann, and the mirabilia of the ingeniosissimus Alstedius (Ency., 
2397.b); and the efforts of Hans von Nostitz, Konrad Berg, Georg Vechner, Adam Bruxius, 
and Adam Liebig described in Hotson, ‘Alsted’s Relations with Silesia’, 27-33. 
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of his life bear out this interpretation: having fled Herborn for 
Transylvania, Alsted returned in the last years of his life to the dream first 
articulated in his youth and sought to refashion his topical encyclopaedia 
into a far more powerful combinatorial form along lines inspired by the 
writings of Lull and Bruno and sketched out in the treatises on 
‘Cyclognomica and ‘Artes copiae verborum et rerum’ within the 
Farragines.\7> However daunting, the theoretical problems threatening 
the post-Ramist encyclopaedia did not yet seem insuperable. A more pro- 
found, less conventional analysis might resolve the structural problems of 
Alsted’s last edition. A more focused effort might reduce physics, meta- 
physics, and medicine to something more like doctrinal unity. More 
broadly based collaboration might succeed where individual sedulitas had 
failed, especially in developing a more adequate treatment of the mechan- 
ical arts and integrating the higher faculties more fully into the main 
work. In 1630 the encyclopaedic aspirations central to the German 
Ramist tradition were by no means spent. 

Yet in the decade in which Alsted had laboured on the expanded edi- 
tion of his Encyclopaedia, the concrete conditions in Germany for the 
kind of sustained and collective effort which had produced the 
Encyclopaedia had radically worsened. The intellectual disintegration of 
the Encyclopaedia between 1620 and 1630 had coincided with the disin- 
tegration of the community epitomized within it. If the Encyclopaedia 
was the end towards which three generations of Reformed philosophers 
and pedagogues had worked in Germany, it also marked the end point of 
their endeavours in a chronological sense. For by the time it finally appeared 
in the definitive edition of 1630, the central academic institutions of 
Reformed Germany had been virtually destroyed and their leading figures 
had been scattered from one end of Reformed Europe to the other. 


173 Hotson, Alsted, 163-81. 
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7.1 DESTRUCTION AND FURTHER 
RAMIFICATION, 1622-1670 


The first edition of the Encyclopaedia appeared in the spring of 1620 

amidst an atmosphere of acute anxiety. After a decade of preparation, the 

work was submitted to the press at the very moment in which the contin- 

ued existence of the academic and confessional community epitomized . 
within it was called into question. In the final passage of the chronicle of 
the four monarchies central to the historical treatises in the Cursus, Alsted 

gave a vivid impression of the events unfolding in the final months of the 

book’s long gestation: 


In 1619 Emperor Matthias dies [20 March]. In May the Dutch national synod 
finishes its 148th session [1 May]. The Bohemians and their allies resist the 
armies of Austria [May—June]. Jan van Oldenbarnevelt is beheaded in the 
Netherlands; Hugo Grotius is condemned to life imprisonment [13 May]. 
Emperor Ferdinand II is elected [28 August]. In Hungary, Bethlen Gabor raises 
an army [August]. The Elector Palatine, Friedrich V, is elected king of Bohemia 
by majority suffrage [26 August] and afterwards is crowned. 


The peroration of the treatise on ‘Historica’ is dated 9 October 1619, less 
than two months after the deposition of Ferdinand II and election of 
Friedrich V as king of Bohemia, less than two weeks after Friedrich had 
decided to accept the crown.! The coronation did not follow until 4 
November, so Alsted must have returned to add the final phrase of this 
chronicle after the treatise as a whole was finished. With this event, 
Alsted’s universal history is suspended in the last weeks of 1619, and he 
closes the chapter with a little prayer that ‘Jesus Christ, the eternal king, 
might look with the eyes of pity upon his poor flock and protect him 


1 Cursus, ‘Historica’, i. 3037-8, cf. 2813, 3031 (= Ency., 2067.b; cf. 1983.b, 2065.a). 
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[Friedrich] with a strong right arm from those who oppose his reign .2 A 
German version of this same prayer, written by the academy’s professors, 
had been printed by Corvinus for distribution amongst the townspeople 
of Herborn late in 1619.5 

By the time the second and definitive edition of the Encyclopaedia 
appeared in 1630, it was all too apparent that the prayers of the Herborn 
professors and townsfolk had not been answered. The defeat of the 
Winter King of Bohemia in 1620, the invasion of the Palatinate, and the 
sack and plundering of Heidelberg in 1622 are only the most famous 
episodes in the systematic collapse experienced by the German Reformed 
universities in the interval between these two editions. Only two years 
later, the University of Marburg suffered a similar fate when the Landgraf 
of Hesse-Darmstadt seized opportune political circumstances to avenge 
himself on his Calvinist cousin and reclaimed Upper Hesse and its uni- 
versity for the arch-Lutheran branch of the house of Hesse. Herborn, for 
its part, was not so much overthrown militarily as undermined financially 
when the archbishop of Trier likewise exploited the weakness of the 
Reformed party to force through restitutions of the former church lands 
from which most of the academy income derived. Despite its position 
just outside the practical limits of the Empire, Basle experienced a steady 
slide in student numbers closely parallel to Herborn’s. The demise of its 
German Reformed neighbours cut it off from shifting academic trade 
routes, and the institution which opened the seventeenth century as a 
strikingly international Promotionsuniversität ended it as one of the small- 
est and least significant universities in central Europe. Geographical isola- 
tion and political neutrality protected Steinfurt for the first half of the 
war, but after 1633 it was repeatedly occupied and permanently eclipsed. 
The two smallest Reformed academies in Germany, Zerbst and Hanau, 
both benefited from sheltering displaced Palatine academics and rose in 
importance with the demise of the leading centres. But Zerbst's dwind- 
ling student numbers and shrinking catchment area put its continued 
existence at risk after 1635; Hanau was forced to accommodate streams 
of other Palatine refuges alongside the occasional professor; and both 
institutions were further destabilized by the conversion of their ruling 
families to Lutheranism in the early 1640s. Even the three Reformed 
academies in Royal Prussia experienced acute difficulties, caught up as 
they were from 1626 onwards in the Swedish campaign to control the 


2 Cursus, ‘Historica’, i. 3038 (= Ency., 2067.b.2). 
3 E. Huth, Herborn, Mark und Stadt (Herborn, 1951), 117. 
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mouth of the Vistula, as dramatic declines in their enrolments clearly 
indicate. Only one institution in this recently thriving network escaped 
the general devastation of the 1620s: the Reformed academy in Bremen. 
Sheltered by its position in the north-west corner of the Empire from 
direct military disruption until the very end of the war, it nevertheless 
benefited economically from the brisk trade stimulated by the conflict 
and academically from the steady stream of students now passing from 
Germany to the thriving Dutch universities. 

A narrator could scarcely devise a more dramatic denouement. Viewed 
from an exclusively German perspective the history of the thriving post- 
Ramist tradition shudders to an abrupt halt in the 1620s with the demise 
of the institutions which sustained it. Yet while Alsted’s Encyclopaedia 
therefore marks the conclusion as well as the culmination of the continu- 
ously unfolding post-Ramist tradition in Germany, in broader perspect- 
ive that tradition was not so much destroyed by the war as dispersed from 
one end of Reformed Europe to the other. The wave of destruction which 
swept away the leading German Reformed educational institutions also : 
uprooted the last generation of their teachers and the next generations of 
their students and scattered them across the international Reformed 
world. During the wartime generation we find these displaced figures— 
sometimes independently, sometimes in laboriously sustained interna- 
tional collaboration—pursuing a variety of means of pushing forward the 
previous stages of this post-Ramist tradition. 

In the years immediately after the sack of Heidelberg, the general sys- 
tem of international Reformed student travel shifted dramatically in 
focus from the ruined German universities to the thriving young Dutch 
ones. A series of new universities and academies sprang up in the north- 
ern Netherlands as well, staffed largely by academic refugees fleeing the 
Thirty Years War. Along with the students and teachers, the post-Ramist 
pedagogical traditions were also transplanted from Reformed central 
Europe to many of these young institutions; and there the third-generation 
tradition of methodical and methodological eclecticism helped usher in a 
fourth-generation philosophical pedagogy in which the teachings of 
Aristotle, Ramus, Keckermann, and others mixed and mingled with 
those of Descartes. 

Not all the intellectual refugees fleeing central Europe were academics; 
and notall of them fled to the Dutch Republic. A second group gravitated 
to the north-east, assembling around Alsted’s prize student, Jan Amos 
Comenius, first in western Poland, then in Polish Prussia. Comenius, as 
is well known, provided much of the inspiration for the circle of Samuel 
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Hartlib, which played a central role in the intellectual history of England 
in the period of the civil wars and Commonwealth, especially in laying 
groundwork for the Royal Society of London. Hartlib, Comenius, their 
close associate John Dury, and many other figures central to their circle 
were persons displaced by the central European wars of the period whose 
basic objectives, assumptions, and methods were rooted in central 
European intellectual traditions as well. Once transplanted to England, 
this branch of the post-Ramist tradition also provided a matrix within 
which Baconianism was first selectively assimilated, disseminated, and 
eventually institutionalized. 

Alsted and his brilliant son-in-law Johann Heinrich Bisterfeld trans- 
ported themselves in the opposite direction: to the easternmost margins 
of the Reformed world in Transylvania. There Alsted published the 
design for the fully combinatorial encyclopaedia that he had dreamt of 
since his youth, but died with the work itself incomplete. Bisterfeld inher- 
ited both Alsted's papers and his encyclopaedic project and pushed the 
epistemological and metaphysical thinking underlying it to new heights, 
many of them only revealed in a collection of his writings published 
posthumously. Back in Germany, the end of the war witnessed the revival 
of similar forms of philosophical eclecticism and other aspects of the post- 
Ramist synthesis, nowhere more strikingly than in the greatest German 
philosophical mind of the era: Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz. 

These are large topics for which rich seams of documentation are avail- 
able, topics far too large, it turns out, to be handled adequately within the 
present book. A proper discussion of them must await a separate mono- 
graph, and so therefore must an assessment of the post-Ramist tradition 
as a whole. This is the place, at best, for an interim stocktaking. Yet some 
concluding observations on the three generations of post-Ramist ped- 
agogical experimentation in Germany are nevertheless necessary, since 
the shape and significance of the tradition unfolding from Petrus Ramus 
are only really comprehensible in retrospect. 


7.11 COMMON PRINCIPLES: MEANS AND ENDS OF 
THE GERMAN POST-RAMIST TRADITION 


Ramism approached a priori is an elusive entity. Most studies of Ramism, 
perhaps in unconscious homage to Ramus himself, have proceeded 
deductively, by means of definition and division. First they attempt to 
define what the essence of Ramism is in general, normally in terms of 
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distinctive features of Ramus’ dialectic and rhetoric. Then they attempt 
to distinguish those particular individuals who identified themselves as 
Ramists or can be identified as such by reference to these criteria. But 
defining the essence of Ramism at the outset is an impossible enterprise. 
Ramus’ doctrine was composed for the most part out of commonplace 
materials; his own pedagogical efforts moved through four successive 
phases; his chief works evolved constantly through even more numerous 
stages; and the tradition which he set in motion continued to evolve after 
his death. Without a stable and unified body of distinctive abstract prin- 
ciples, the criteria for distinguishing Ramists from non-Ramists are also 
lacking, and the contours of Ramus’ legacy become as unclear as the con- 
tours of his thought itself. 

Conscious of these difficulties, the present study has proceeded induc- 
tively. It began by tracing the diffusion of Ramism in the area of its great- 
est impact—north-western Germany—and then traced the effects of that 
diffusion on academic philosophical instruction generally. The result is a 
less rigid and abstract, more organic and flexible conception of Ramism. 
Few of the figures discussed in the latter two-thirds of this book are 
‘Ramists’ in the strictest sense. Just as Ramus himself mixed doctrines 
from classical and contemporary sources together in a constantly evolving 
solution, the post-Ramist tradition from Piscator onward combined 
Ramist doctrines with Melanchthon, Zabarella, Aristotle, and eventually 
with a host of others. Some key members of this tradition might even 
have resented the designation ‘semi-Ramist’: Keckermann, most notably, 
preferred to emphasize his debt to Zabarella, to trace the elements he 
shared with Ramus to earlier figures like Vives, and to describe himself as 
a Peripatetic, albeit a methodical one. But even Keckermann is a ‘post- 
Ramist’ philosopher not only because he derived some of his fundamen- 
tal assumptions, objectives, and principles from his Ramist predecessors 
but also because he responded to a situation created by the percolation of 
Ramism throughout the gymnasia and academies of Reformed Germany. 
Given this intrinsic diversity, Walter Ong was certainly correct in writing 
that ‘Ramism is not properly a philosophy or a theology or a type of clas- 
sical humanism or a literary school’, or for that matter a philosophical 
one.* But neither is it, as Ong also claimed, merely ‘a set of mental habits’ 
or a state of mind’. Traced organically over several generations of continu- 
ous development in central Europe, it is rather a steadily evolving tradi- 
tion, in which each successive stage drew on and responded to, not merely 
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Ramus himself, but also the innovations produced and the concrete cir- 
cumstances created by all the preceding stages as well. 

What is it, then, that unifies this tradition? What precisely do these 
successive waves of pedagogical reform have in common? And what fuels 
the peculiar dynamism which keeps them constantly in motion? Such 
questions, it turns out, are also most profitably approached a posteriori, 
although a number of disclaimers are in order. Mere empiricism cannot 
produce a definition of the ‘essence’ of Ramism (or indeed of anything 
else). A survey of the central European strand of the post-Ramist tradition 
can also not fully explain the shape of Ramist influence in other places 
where it was less fully institutionalized. The elements of Ramism most 
important for understanding the core of the post-Ramist tradition are 
likewise not necessarily the central elements at every stage of Ramus’ own 
intellectual development. But in fact continuities revealed in this way 
arguably pinpoint the most innovative and dynamic aspects of Ramus’ 
own programme as well as explaining the pattern of its most avid recep- 
tion and most fruitful development both within Germany and beyond it. 

If Ramus himself were to hazard a definition of the post-Ramist tradi- 
tion surveyed above, he would presumably have formulated it, like his 
definitions of the individual arts which made it up, in terms of the com- 
mon ends which it was designed to serve and the common means which 
itemployed to pursue those objectives. The ultimate objective, for Ramus 
as for most of his successors discussed above, was to use education to 
advance a range of broader reforms. A more proximate goal was to 
develop in the service of these reforms a more useful pedagogy, better 
adapted to the needs of a larger body of students. The key to doing so was 
to make education more useful and efficient, to cover a wider range of 
useful learning in a shorter space of time. The key means of heightening 
efficiency was order or method. The individual terms of this equation— 
the precise reforms pursued, the range of students taught, the criteria of 
utility applied, the precise principles formulated—differed somewhat 
from one individual, institution, or stage of the tradition to the next. But 
the underlying continuities were sufficient for contemporaries as well as 
historians to recognize the sum total of these developments as a tradition 
steadily unfolding from the impetus provided by Ramus himself. A con- 
cluding analysis can therefore most usefully focus on these common ends 
and means. And since we are proceeding a posteriori, we shall proceed 
from effects to causes, that is, from the more superficial means common 
to the tradition as a whole to the more profound common purposes 


underlying it. 
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Means: Ramus, method, and the demise of humanism 


The most basic means of developing a more efficient pedagogy—for 
Ramus and all the successors discussed above—was order or method. An 
emphasis on order was not, of course, unique to Ramus or Ramism: it was 
omnipresent in the social, political, ecclesiastical, logical, metaphysical, 
and indeed pedagogical thought of the northern Renaissance. Yet Ramus 
applied the principle of orderliness to his pedagogical programme with a 
reckless single-mindedness which distinguished him from his contempor- 
aries and lent an internal principle of dynamism to the tradition which 
unfolded from him. The rigorously disciplined order he sought could 
only be guaranteed by reference to a few fixed principles, principles drawn 
primarily from the writings of Aristotle and other ancient writers. These 
principles were then first applied analytically, in good humanist fashion, 
to reveal the dialectical structures underlying classical orations, letters, 
and even poetry. But applying these principles reflexively, to the analysis 
of the fundamental works of classical logic and rhetoric themselves, | 
revealed that neither Aristotle, nor Quintilian, nor any other classical 
writer had consciously formulated and consistently followed these prin- 
ciples in the composition of their own writings. Ramus’ animadversiones 
on Aristotle and Quintilian were therefore dedicated primarily to reveal- 
ing the instances, large and small, in which they had failed to follow these 
abstract principles of method and to censuring these lapses in a manner 
shocking to the humanist sensibilities of the age. Worse still, since even 
the fountainheads of classical logic and rhetoric had failed to observe 
these principles of method in their own writings, Ramus set out to 
develop a comprehensive new set of methodically organized textbooks 
intended to supplant even the greatest writings of antiquity as the defin- 
itive presentations of the arts. 

The relentless pursuit of efficiency through order thus ultimately drove 
Ramus to abandon the classical canon as the basis of instruction in the 
arts and sciences; and this departure radically differentiated him even 
from the humanists whom he most resembled superficially. Innumerable 
predecessors and contemporaries wrote individual textbooks. A smaller 
portion of these wrote multiple textbooks. A few—most notably 
Melanchthon—wrote extensive series of textbooks which were more 
eagerly received in universities across Europe than those of Ramus him- 
self. All of these texts, unintentionally perhaps, deflected the attention of 
students from the ancient sources; and many of these writers were 
rebuked for doing so by true humanists towards the end of the sixteenth 
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century. But most of these texts merely sought to abstract from ancient 
authors the material appropriate for introductory study, not radically to 
reorganize them, much less to supplant them altogether. Most of these 
authors followed their common humanist principles to the confines of 
the humanist enterprise but no further. No one formulated so boldly a set 
of basic principles of method to govern the form and content of these 
textbooks; no one insisted so inflexibly on the application of those 
principles to the composition of a fully encyclopaedic set of introductory 
textbooks; no one attempted through the use of them to pare down the 
curriculum more radically; no one applied them more recklessly to 
criticizing the formal imperfection of the greatest philosophers of 
classical antiquity; no one provoked more humanist outrage as a conse- 
quence; and as a result no one gave rise to a similar movement in which 
his successors first applied his principles to the exposition of the full range 
of academic disciplines and then developed more sophisticated principles 
to apply to instruction fully worthy of the university. 

Ramism, then, while clearly an outgrowth of humanism, cannot 
be understood simply as a species of humanism. Nor was it defeated by 
the elite humanist opposition which it provoked from about 1580 
onward. Reprintings of Ramus’ work, it is true, declined rapidly after 
1600. But this was not because the pure humanism of Lipsius had tri- 
umphed over the bastard humanism of Ramus. Ramism had not so much 
been defeated by Lipsius as superseded by Keckermann, and on the 
crucial point separating Ramus from the high humanists, Keckermann 
was an exemplary Ramist. Like Ramism, Keckermann’s ‘methodical 
Peripateticism’ was explicitly intended to displace ‘textual Peripateticism’, 
whether the scholastic variety which Ramus had fought in Paris or 
the humanist form which had reasserted its grip over elite university 
instruction in the arts by 1600. Like Ramus, Keckermann had also gone 
a crucial step further to devise general principles, indispensable to the 
proper ‘methodical’ treatment of any discipline, which he and his succes- 
sors would apply to all the disciplines of the encyclopaedia. Wherever 
Keckermann’s systemata established themselves, methodical textbooks 
became the first, the principal, and very often virtually the only focus of 
philosophical instruction. By Alsted’s stage in the tradition this had 
become a point of principle: the unmediated reading of unsystematic 
authors—Aristotle and the classics among them—was recommended 
only once the mind had been prepared by an introductory compendium 
and a basic grounding had been provided by a more advanced systema. 
The mature student could then return to the text of Aristotle in private to 
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refine the knowledge of philosophy obtained from systematic textbooks; 
but it was the textbooks which now unapologetically provided the centre- 
piece of formal university instruction and the text of Aristotle which 
had become supplementary. Moreover, as Keckermann and Alsted knew 
perfectly well, even the diligent student, rushing through a two- or three- 
year survey of philosophy en route to further study in one of the higher 
disciplines, would have precious little time for painstaking study of the 
Greek text of Aristotle. Keckermann, quite consciously, had salvaged 
Aristotelianism by jettisoning the text of Aristotle. 

In doing so, to be sure, Keckermann replaced the young Ramus anti- 
Aristotelian diatribes with hymns of praise for the Stagyrite. In rhetorical 
terms, therefore, his pedagogical innovations were not so obviously inim- 
ical to the humanist cult of the ancients as the young Ramus had 
been. But at a deeper level Keckermann's ‘methodical Peripateticism’ 
was far more dangerous to humanist hegemony over the arts curriculum 
than first-generation Ramism; for university theologians welcomed 
Keckermann’s post-Ramist methodical pedagogy as warmly as they had 
hotly rejected Ramism itself; and in a university like Heidelberg at the 
height of the confessional age it was the theologians, not the humanists, 
who exercised the decisive influence. It was the leading theologian, 
Zacharias Ursinus, not the later philologist, Isaac Casaubon, who had 
effectively banished Ramus from Heidelberg in 1569. The result of this 
banishment was the situation to which Keckermann responded: the 
arrival of steady streams of students from the Ramist gymnasia and 
academies unprepared for the study of systematic theology by a thor- 
ough grounding in the more technical aspects of Aristotelian logic. 
Keckermann’s ‘methodical Peripateticism' closed this pedagogical gap. Its 
‘methodical’ component appealed to the academies which had previously 
institutionalized Ramism, while its Peripatetic component appealed no 
less strongly to the university theologians who had previously rejected 
Ramism, most notably Ursinus’ prize student and Keckermann's proud 
teacher, Heidelberg’s leading theologian David Pareus. For the human- 
ists, however, the defection of the theologians from the textual to the 
methodical camp was an unmitigated disaster. Deprived of their allies in 
the queen of the sciences, the humanists’ campaign to retain hegemony 
over the arts curriculum was doomed. In Heidelberg, commentary on 
classical authors would remain a highly prized activity for mature scholars 
but rapidly ceased to be the preferred method of delivering the arts curric- 
ulum to students. Leiden’s humanists would fight a protracted rearguard 
campaign to preserve verbatim lectures on Aristotles Greek text as the 
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primary, formal vehicle of philosophical instruction; but even in Leiden 
it was the successors of Ramus who ultimately triumphed over the 
successors of Lipsius, not the other way around. 

The humanists themselves testify to their defeat. No sooner did they 
realize that the Ramist threat had magically dissipated around 1600, than 
fresh waves of systemata and compendia arrived to pollute the pure springs 
of antique learning. In 1605 Francis Bacon famously proclaimed Ramism 
an insubstantial and evanescent thing, ‘a kind of cloud that overshadowed 
knowledge for awhile and blew over’.5 But two decades later his cousin, the 
Provost of Eton Sir Henry Wotton, felt the need to update Hooker's 
famous quip by referring ‘what I heard sometimes spoken of Ramus to 
‘those thrifty compendiums which had recently replaced him: ‘they show 
a short course to those who are contented to know a little, and a sure way 
to such whose care is not to understand much.’s ‘Abridgements’, Richard 
Montague complained around the same time, ‘of late are held to be one of 
the chiefe plagues of Learning? (at least amongst royal chaplains like him- 
self). Yet he too reassured his reader that true antique learning had 
triumphed in the end: 'Lately the World went a madding this way, for 
Systemaes [sic], Syntagmas, Synopseis and I know not what... but soone 
they, perceiving their owne folly, left them, turbidos rivulos, & foeculentos 
(foul and disturbed rivulets], and retryed, with some losse of time and trav- 
ell, unto the Fountaines." Since the classics were immortal by definition, 
it was inconceivable to the true humanist that they could ever legitimately 
be displaced from the centre of sound learning and education. Yet a gen- 
eration later still we find Meric Casaubon first congratulating his father’s 
generation for banishing Ramism from the world of learning around 
1600, then complaining of the arrival ofa new generation of compendia in 
the 1620s, and finally deploring the further transmogrification of Ramus’ 
exaggerated faith in method into the ‘vanitie, futilitie, nugacitie’ of 
Descartes’s philosophy and the pansophic ‘project of making all men wise’ 
being developed by Comenius.* In Germany the situation was similar. 


5 SEH, ix. 122. 

6 Wotton (1568-1639), A Philosophical Survey of Education, ed. H. S. Kermode 
(London, 1938), 23 (c.1630). ! l en 

7 Montague (1577-1641), Diatribe upon the first part of the Late History of Tithes 
(London, 1621), 416; as quoted in Feingold, ‘English Ramism’, 163. Ironically, Lipsius 
was lumped with Ramus for his commonplace compendium on politics (see Ch. 5. ili 
above) and for his departures from Ciceronian style (cf. Feingold, ‘English Ramism’, 167). 

8 Casaubon, Generall Learning, 134-5, 145—56, 166, 177; cf. Sergeantsons introd., 6, 
51-4; and A Letter of Meric Casaubon... to Peter du Moulin... Concerning Natural 
Experimental Philosophy (Cambridge, 1669), 13. 
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Caselius revulsion at the first wave of Ramist textbooks in the 1580s was 
echoed a generation later in the complaint of his student, the young Georg 
Calixt, that the widespread adoption of post-Ramist compendia in 
Germany around 1600 had triggered a disastrous decline in true human- 
ist learning.? Halfa century later still, Wilhelm Mechov praised the golden 
generation of Helmstedt humanists yet again for purging the university of 
Ramism and then, like Meric Casaubon, bemoaned the fact that, like a 
‘filthy cadaver’ revived from the dead, the same malign influence had 
returned in the form of Comenius’ Janua linguarum, which had ‘led the 
greater part of Europe today into barbarism and ignorance’.!° For genera- 
tion after generation, elite humanist scholars had stridently proclaimed 
the dangers of ‘method’, the death of the compendium, and the tri- 
umphant return to the sources. But to no avail. While their combined 
efforts had helped purge the universities of Ramism before 1600, they 
were powerless against the invasion of systemata thereafter. Casaubon and 
Mechov were the swan-song of the Renaissance, the final, feeble echo of 
the once powerful humanist protest against the new pedagogy sounded by 
the generation of Lipsius eighty years earlier. By the 1660s this new ped- 
agogy had begun to absorb the new philosophy as well, and the substance 
as well as the form of arts instruction was rapidly changing. 

The opening years of the seventeenth century, then, saw the triumph 
of Ramism’s descendant— methodical Peripateticism'—over the textual 
approach previously cultivated by Parisian scholastics and Leiden 
humanists alike. But as these mid-century allusions to Descartes and 
Comenius suggest, it would be equally mistaken to regard Keckermann's 
triumph merely as the victory of Aristotelianism over Ramism or over 
philosophical innovation more generally. As the history of the systematic 
tradition after Keckermann shows clearly, in abandoning textual com- 
mentary for quasi-Ramist method as the basis of university teaching, 
Keckermann had also institutionalized the Ramist /ibertas philosophandi. 
From the Philippo-Ramist stage of the tradition onwards, mere boys were 
being schooled in the notion that the best dialectic was acquired by pick- 
ing and mixing the best elements of Ramus and Aristotle. But if this 
applied to dialectic, why not to other disciplines? And if it applied to 
Ramus and Aristotle, why not to other philosophers and intellectual 
traditions? While Philippo-Ramism implicitly posed the challenge, the 


? Calixt (1586-1656), De causa decrescentis apud nos indies solidae eruditionis (1619); 
see Henke, Calixtus, i. 285—6. 

10 Mechov (1616-78), Hermathene, hoc est. . . de recta institutione iuventutis scholasti- 
cae, libellus tripartitus (Hanover and FrM, 1673), 592-3; ‘De morbis scholarum. 
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systematically arranged commonplace books assigned by Keckermann to 
his students institutionalized the means to pursue it. Timpler, Alsted, and 
many others immediately set about filling neatly organized ‘systems’ of 
commonplaces derived from Keckermann with eclectic philosophical 
material very different from the fairly uniform Aristotelianism favoured 
by the Danzig master himself. If anything, the resulting situation sur- 
passed even Lipsius’ worst nightmares: no sooner was the text of Aristotle 
hissed off the university lectern than the very doctrine of Aristotle began 
to dissolve into the piecemeal consideration of individual topics practised 
by Timpler, the confusing mass of competing opinions assembled by 
Alsted, and indeed potentially into outright scepticism regarding all of 
these claims to truth.!! 

More alarmingly still, this eclecticism regarding doctrine immediately 
bred a kind of meta-eclecticism regarding methods, since the logics in 
question were seen as tools for organizing and teaching disciplines as well 
as for analysing arguments. The ‘one method’ which guaranteed the unity 
of the true Ramist encyclopaedia threatened to dissolve into a plurality of 
methods. The post-Ramist search for efficiency through methodological 
syncretism, so evident in the young Alsted, undermined the Ramist search 
for efficiency through order. Having undermined first the form, then the 
substance of Aristotelian instruction, the voracious, omnivorous, open- 
minded eclecticism of the final stage of this tradition began to undermine 
Ramist method as well. The Aristotelian framework of the encyclopaedia 
was splitting at the seams, bursting under the insistence that it accom- 
modate the full gamut of new as well as old learning, novel as well as 
established disciplines, unorthodox as well as orthodox methods. This 
dissolution was the more disquieting since, in the first decades of the 
seventeenth century, there was as yet nothing to take its place. But pre- 
cisely the same drive to atomize, examine, and digest new doctrines would 
lead some of the next generation of scattered figures in this tradition to 
incorporate within their teaching increasingly sizeable chunks of the 


11 This emphasis on the disruptive effects of Ramism does not imply, of course, that the 
Aristotelian and humanist traditions were not simultaneously being problematized from 
within in a manner similar to that evident in Alsted’s Encyclopaedia. Even within com- 
mentary traditions, textual and doctrinal inconsistencies in Aristotle and other ancient 
authorities were increasingly being pinpointed by textual scholarship, cross-referencing, 
juxtapositions in indexes, etc.: see for instance lan Maclean, “White Crows, Graying Hair, 
and Eyelashes: Problems for Natural Historians in the Reception of Aristotelian Logic and 
Biology from Pomponazzi to Bacon’, in Gianna Pomata and Nancy G. Siraisi (eds.), 
Historia: Empiricism and Erudition in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge, Mass., 2005), 
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philosophies which appeared in the 1620s and 1630s: the philosophies of 
Bacon, Galileo, Gassendi, Campanella, and Descartes. The pedagogical 
revolution which began by setting aside the text of the old Philosopher 
would finish by ushering in the teachings of the new philosophies. 


Ends: educational revolution and pedagogical reform 


This internal principle of dynamism is impressive in its own right. But it 
alone does not account for the vigour of the Ramist tradition. It does not 
fully explain the sustained ability of the post-Ramist tradition to innovate, 
to develop, to insinuate itself even into initially inhospitable environments, 
to dethrone the established humanist pedagogy at the very acme of its 
prestige, and to prepare for the advent of the new philosophy. Intellectual 
history alone cannot explain how an intellectual lightweight like Ramus, 
however pugnacious, could triumph over the super-heavyweights of the 
next generation. The history of scholarship cannot explain how low 
humanism gained the upper hand over high humanism, or commonplace 
learning over the most extraordinary erudition. In order to resolve these 
paradoxes, one must venture outside the history of ideas as such and situ- 
ate those ideas in their concrete historical context. As Ong correctly 
divined, there was something at work below the surface of Ramism which 
ultimately accounts for its astonishing success. Nothing indicates more 
clearly the nature of this subversive force than the ineluctable manner in 
which Ramism—so roundly rejected by the leading educational institu- 
tions of the upper Rhine despite Ramus’ protracted speaking tour of the 
region—spontaneously established itself in the much less illustrious 
gymnasia far down river and then percolated its way up the political and 
academic hierarchy from the bottom. 

The key to revealing the deeper sources of this dynamism is the 
recollection that Ramist method had been developed as a means to an 
end. Ramism had originally been devised as an efficient and useful peda- 
gogical system adapted to the needs and resources of relatively humble 
students like the young Ramus himself. It therefore gravitated sponta- 
neously back to the region which felt similar needs most acutely: the 
politically fragmented region of north-western Germany where most of 
its ingredients had originated. There it flourished in circumstances as 
straitened as those of the students for whom it had initially been devised: 
in tiny principalities without the financial resources or imperial status to 
establish full universities of their own; in Hanseatic cities fighting against 
long-term political and economic decline; in imperial counties struggling 
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to reform internally while defending themselves from confessional and 
political predators on all sides; and in innovative forms of semi-university 
institution providing important new rungs on the educational ladder 
leading from the most rudimentary catechization to the most advanced 
study of theology or philology. The very territorial fragmentation which 
starved these institutions of resources necessitated the development of a 
more efficient pedagogy; and this same fragmentation also permitted the 
pursuit of fresh pedagogical solutions within these little states in a man- 
ner virtually unthinkable within larger polities, where the curriculum and 
methods of Latin schools were determined by the universities for which 
their students were destined. The semi-autonomous petty principalities 
of north-western Germany therefore became, by virtue of their very frag- 
mentation, pockets of pedagogical experimentation semi-independent of 
the dominant humanist educational ideals of their age. 
Institutionalization in such humble schools might have seemed mea- 
gre reward for the lifelong struggles of a Parisian regius professor; but the 
Dortmund city fathers and their expanding circle of like-minded neigh- 
bours, by adopting Ramism, granted it two crucial advantages denied to 
comparable movements elsewhere. One was a large measure of the energy 
which propelled its further evolution. Once institutionalized within 
these small but energetic states, Ramism harnessed to its future develop- 
ment many of the most important historical forces at work in Germany 
in the decades around 1600. Stripped-down Ramist pedagogy efficiently 
educated the corps of office holders needed to reform territorial adminis- 
tration, church organization and discipline, and the everyday lives of 
entire populations; and as a consequence Ramism fed off the energies 
unleashed by confessionalization and bureaucratic centralization in 
Germany in a manner without parallel in France, Holland, or England." 
Still more fundamental, yet even easier to overlook, was a second crucial 
benefit: unlike any number of more radical and profound critiques of 
Aristotelian philosophy and humanist pedagogy, Ramism henceforth 
operated from a stable base within the academy. Paracelsus, Telesio, 
Bruno, Campanella, and Bacon railed at the unyielding academic edifice 
from without. Ramus too was formally expelled from the University of 
Paris before managing to re-enter the Parisian academic elite through the 
back door of a regius professorship. Yet from 1543 onward German 
Ramists enjoyed continuously for almost a century a firm place within a 


12 For further contrasts between German and English Ramism see Hotson, 
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steadily expanding network of innovative educational institutions, a 
network which eventually found an even more unexpected route into 
the most ancient of German universities from below. The result was a 
gradually unfolding influence on academic pedagogy and philosophy 
seemingly disproportionate to Ramism’s intrinsic theoretical originality. 
Within this academic setting, Ramists could proliferate in a manner 
impossible outside it, as Ramist teachers produced Ramist students who 
returned home to become teachers themselves. Within this stable tradi- 
tion, germs of genuine innovation could take root, flourish, and slowly 
evolve. However explosive it may have seemed in Paris, Ramism, once 
returned to its Germanic roots, acted more like a gentle solvent, circulat- 
ing in steadily expanding academic channels and gradually dissolving first 
the form and then the substance of traditional instruction—both 
Peripatetic and humanist—from within. The effect of this institutional- 
ization on Ramus legacy was therefore decisive: his long-term impact 
derived not simply from the force of his original formulations or the 
direct influence of his own works but rather from his setting in motion a - 
steadily developing tradition which was still transforming academic 
instruction almost a century after his death. 

Yet the ultimate force driving this pedagogical tradition lies deeper still. 
Even humble political entities like Dortmund or Nassau-Dillenburg were 
not at the bottom of the imperial political hierarchy. Even their modest 
gymnasia and gymnasia illustria do not represent the foundation of the 
German educational system. Petty princelings and civic magistrates could 
sustain these traditions within their own tiny dominions; but the main 
agents in spreading this pedagogy to new institutions were those at the very 
bottom of the political and educational hierarchies: ‘those contemptible 
little students themselves’, and not so much the wealthier students as the 
poorer ones. From the very outset, Ramus’ fortunes had been bound to his 
popularity with students: the innumerable students who thronged his lec- 
tures in Paris, the sixty students who petitioned the elector Palatine to 
appoint him to a chair in Heidelberg, the anonymous students who posted 
notices protesting the curtailment of his lectures in Geneva, the lone stu- 
dent, Andrew Melville, who followed him from Geneva to Lausanne, with 
momentous consequences for the Scottish universities. Similar scenes 
were repeated elsewhere. Cultivated for only five years by Ramus’ student 
Friege, Ramism in Altdorf took decades to uproot in the face of petitions, 
remonstrances, boycotts, near riots, and preferences tenaciously main- 
tained by large quantities of students. Once institutionalized in north- 
western Germany, the constant outward and upward thrust of the 
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post-Ramist tradition was generated largely by students schooled in the 
Westphalian gymnasia ceaselessly moving up the hierarchy of academic 
institutions to pursue further studies in academies and universities. 
Within a few years of Ramus death we find them pressing for reform even 
in Lutheran universities: the twenty-two students who assembled at the 
house of the rector in Leipzig requesting the reinstatement of Ramist 
instruction there; the Westphalian students whose devotion to Ramism 
forced concessions from Liibeck, Rostock, Helmstedt, and Wittenberg; 
the students whose departure for Herborn prompted attempts to intro- 
duce Ramism into Zerbst. Back in Heidelberg, they provided the motive 
power which ultimately broke through the humanists’ defences and 
into the sacred precincts of the universities: it was the wave upon wave 
of students arriving in Heidelberg equipped in Reformed schools with 
nothing but an attenuated Philippo-Ramist dialectic which prompted 
Keckermann to develop a more sophisticated second-generation altern- 
ative to Ramist method. And the fortune of Keckermann’s method was 
similar: it was Lutheran students poring over his Systema and Gymnasium 
logicae, oblivious to the danger lurking in their theological examples, 
which forced Lutheran universities to adopt similar post-Ramist methods 
in their own textbooks. The deepest force propelling this tradition, in 
short, was its powerful appeal to students. 

What then was the basis of this appeal? To high-born humanists, 
unshakeably convinced of the superiority of their own educational pro- 
gramme, this was the ultimate paradox. For them the spread of Ramism 
repeatedly suggested an uncontrollable, ultimately unintelligible, natural 
disaster: a noxious weed proliferating madly in the ancient groves of philo- 
sophy, a fierce conflagration sweeping through the great universities, a 
mysterious contagion polluting the limpid springs of pure wisdom, an 
infectious disease scything through the student population." Yet from a 
humbler social and intellectual standpoint, the attractions of Ramism 
were perfectly obvious: in essence, students liked Ramist and post-Ramist 
pedagogy because it offered them the kind of education they most needed 
at a price they could afford. Ramus’ pedagogical programme had origi- 
nated in an attempt to meet the needs of a single impoverished student: 
Ramus himself. The young Ramus was not an expensively tutored 
princeling or the son ofa great scholar who imbibed Greek and Latin with 
his mother’s milk. He was the grandson of a charcoal-burner who arrived 
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at one of Europe's great universities with precious few resources, modest 
ability, painfully little knowledge, and very little time to acquire more. In 
such difficult circumstances he eagerly absorbed the streamlined 
approach to humanist pedagogy transported to the French capital in just 
those years from the fragmented principalities on the lower Rhine. 
Impelled by his personal experience, he pushed these borrowed principles 
considerably further than any of his Rhineland predecessors or contem- 
poraries in an effort to fashion a still more efficient pedagogy capable of 
meeting the needs of poor subjects of an incomparably vaster and grander 
monarchy in which barriers to social advancement were rapidly rising. 
Once deprived of its author, this pedagogical programme withered and 
died in his native France. Nor did it flourish in the larger centralized 
states, where propaedeutical instruction was dominated by the needs of 
the universities, or in the most prosperous imperial free cities, where 
wealthy burghers could afford the luxury of a more prestigious and 
leisurely humanist education. Instead, it naturally migrated back to the 
small, semi-autonomous civic communities on the lower Rhine from 
which it had come, communities which, by virtue of their humble scale, 
were far closer to ordinary students and shared their acute need for a new 
form of learning which was both efficiently acquired and readily applied. 
As variant forms of this new pedagogy began to circulate throughout this 
highly fragmented landscape, this same fragmentation created a relatively 
free market in intermediate education in north-western Germany, in 
which no clique of professors possessed the power to dictate how the next 
generation of students would be educated. On the contrary, in such a 
tight cluster of semi-autonomous educational systems desperately in 
need of resources, the decision of which systems flourished and which 
perished lay largely in the hands of students and their parents. 

Lipsius had been right all along. The real agents of this pedagogical 
revolution were not the writers of these textbooks but their readers: ‘those 
contemptible little students themselves’. And Lipsius’ rearguard action in 
defence of elite humanist pedagogy was ultimately defeated because the 
number of these students was growing in the decades around 1600 in a 
manner that was anything but contemptible. Humanists were attempting 
to stop a tidal wave with little more than rhetoric: a spring tide of student 
numbers most evident in the graphs of Franz Eulenberg for Germany and 
Lawrence Stone for England, graphs which paralleled that of Ramism 
itself. With help from the theologians, the humanists succeeded tem- 
porarily in sandbagging the most elite institutions against this flood, in 
keeping the barbarians outside the gates of true learning. In doing so, they 
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bought themselves a few golden years in which they pushed the science of 
humanist philology to unprecedented heights: a decade or so in 
Heidelberg, perhaps a bit longer in Helmstedt, a few decades in Leiden. 
But while they could expel Ramist teachers from their sacred precincts, 
they could not exclude the Ramist students who eventually overwhelmed 
their curricular defences, seduced their theological allies, and replaced their 
treasured classics with modern textbooks written for them and designed 
to be readily mastered. The real agency of the pedagogical revolution 
prophesied by Lipsius was therefore the educational revolution: the 
steadily increasing numbers of relatively humble students clamouring 
for a useful education which they could afford. Ramus and his direct suc- 
cessors were not the only ones who sought to serve the needs of this 
rapidly growing cohort with more useful and efficient pedagogical tools. 
The still poorly studied burgeoning of textbook literature across Europe 
throughout this period is impressive further evidence of this process. But 
Ramus was the most radical of the influential pedagogical reformers, the 
tradition he began was the most constantly innovative of its day, and the 
history of philosophical pedagogy throughout the rest of the Protestant 
world in the latter sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries is very largely 
the history of attempts to accommodate or catch up to the successive 
stages of the tradition inaugurated by Ramus. 

The fate of the high humanism of Lipsius and Scaliger in the early sev- 
enteenth century is thus the inverse of the Ramist one. The paradox of 
Ramism is how such feeble philosophy in such humble states could gener- 
ate such power for innovation. The paradox of high humanism is how the 
most sophisticated and prestigious learned ideal of the age could so rapidly 
and unceremoniously fall from grace. But as the sudden defection of 
Heidelberg’s theologians from textual to methodical teaching demon- 
strated, prestige alone was not enough to retain humanisms hegemony 
over the arts curriculum. The dilemma was that the higher humanism 
reached, the narrower its social base contracted—since vanishingly few 
students possessed the intellectual, physical, and financial means necessary 
to scale the heights attained by Lipsius and Scaliger. Observing educa- 
tional affairs from atop their dizzying pedestal, the greatest scholars had 
lost sight of the fact that the entire educational enterprise was being driven, 
in the last instance, by those contemptible little students way down at its 
base. Basking as they still were in the admiration of those very students, of 
their fellow humanists, and even of post-Ramist philosophers like 
Keckermann and Alsted, the great humanists failed to perceive the vulner- 
ability of their position, to comprehend the forces undermining it, and to 
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appreciate that they were confronting, not merely a debased educational 
system which could be dismissed with a few well-honed Latin epigrams, 
but the demands of succeeding generations of students to get an education 
more closely tailored to their needs, means, and abilities. In ostracizing 
Ramus from the respublica litterarum for abandoning classical texts as the 
primary vehicle of instruction, they turned their backs on the search for a 
more efficient pedagogical method useful to a broader class of people, and 
the broader class of people eventually had their revenge. In the end, the 
high humanist project toppled around the same time as the German 
Reformed community and with almost equal suddenness.'4 Indeed the 
two developments may even have been connected, as the swarms of central 
European students converged for the first time on Leiden after 1622, 
demanding the post-humanist pedagogy they had become accustomed to 
in the now destroyed universities of Reformed Germany. 

In many important respects, therefore, Ong’s influential analysis of 
Ramism was sound. Ramus was nota brilliant or highly original theoreti- 
cian. He borrowed even more of his principles from others than Ong rec- 
ognized, and many of his formulations or applications of these principles 
were flawed in detail. Ong clearly underestimated the novelty and import- 
ance of what Ramus did with these borrowed principles: his employment 
of them in pursuing a more radical agenda than his predecessors, for 
instance, and their important role in sustaining a creative tradition of 
pedagogical reform for generations after his death, long after some of 
their more eccentric details had been stripped away. But Ong was also 
correct to insist that the Ramist tradition was not powered solely, or even 
primarily, by the internal dynamism of its founder’s doctrines. Ong cor- 
rectly recognized that far deeper historical processes were at work in the 
reception of Ramus’ largely commonplace ideas. One can even go one 
step further and concede that the spatialization of discourse facilitated by 
printing—in which Ong’s analysis of Ramism virtually exhausts itself — 
was one of the grounds for the attraction of Ramist and post-Ramist ped- 
agogy to students. Alsted and Corvinus—building on the work of Ramus 
and Wechel, Keckermann and Antonius—unquestionably exploited the 
advantage of print technology for emphasizing the clear ‘methodical’ 
organization of the Encyclopaedia by means of its clear spatial organiza- 
tion on the page. This clear correspondence of pedagogical and 
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typographical form is one of the most immediately appealing features of 
the work even today, and it doubtless enhanced the appeal of the tradition 
epitomized within the Encyclopaedia to seventeenth-century students as 
well. The spatialization of discourse, it follows, remains highly significant 
both as a symptom of the broader shift in consciousness identified by Ong 
and as an aspect of the appeal of post-Ramist pedagogy to students. But it 
was not the only source of Ramism’s appeal, nor even the fundamental 
one; nor did text on the printed page magically crystalize into clear spatial 
order as a spontaneous response to the deep ‘unconscious drives’ released 
by the printing press. On the contrary, the clear formal organization of 
Alsted's Encyclopaedia was consciously refined by generations of post- 
Ramist educational theorists as a means to an end: the end of increasing 
presentational clarity. Presentational clarity, in turn, was developed in the 
interest of pedagogical efficiency. And pedagogical efficiency was a fun- 
damental, conscious objective pursued by Ramus and his successors with 
far more means than mere spatial organization. The abandonment of 
Aristotle’s Greek text, the development of laws of method for structuring 
an alternative corpus of textbooks, the retention of the fewest possible 
precepts, the expression of them in the clearest possible style, the illustra- 
tion of them by practical examples, and the mastery of them through con- 
stant exercise and application were all equally important means for 
pursuing pedagogical efficiency and utility. Indeed, so fundamental was 
pedagogical efficiency to this tradition that its culminating figure, Johann 
Heinrich Alsted, sought to pursue it by grafting onto Ramism alien ped- 
agogical and philosophical traditions even though these compromised 
the coherence of the Encyclopaedia itself. Like these late developments of 
post-Ramist method, the tightly circumscribed early institutionalization 
of Ramism can best be explained by reference, not to the omnipresent 
impact of the new print technology, but to the fact that pedagogical 
efficiency was a value initially prized far more highly in some social and 
political circumstances than in others. Ultimately, however, pedagogical 
efficiency was in the interests of a great many students, families, commu- 
nities, magistrates, rulers, and even teachers; and this accounts for the 
ineluctable progress of the post-Ramist tradition beyond its extremely 
localized initial base and throughout the universities of Protestant 
Europe. The deepest hidden forces powering the remarkable rise of 
Ramism were therefore not typographical but social and political: the 
need for growing numbers of young men efficiently educated to play 
useful roles in states, churches, and local communities; the desire of 
Ramus, his students, and their successors to obtain social, economic, and 
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professional advancement by equipping themselves for such posts; and 
the increasingly skilful adaptation of Ramist and post-Ramist pedagogy 
as a means with which to obtain these ends. It was by tapping into these 
social and political forces that Ramism ultimately harnessed the energy 
needed to rise through the academic hierarchy, to overwhelm the intel- 
lectual defences prepared by the greatest scholars of the era, to spread 
from one end of Europe to the other and beyond it to the New World, to 
generate the series of crucial innovations which set the benchmarks of 
pedagogical progress throughout the Protestant universities ofthe period, 
and to prepare the academic stage for the entry of the new philosophy. 
What Lipsius dreaded as the eclipse of true wisdom and Ong mourned as 
the decay of dialogue can also be celebrated as a step in the rationalization 
of the manner in which knowledge is organized and transmitted, in the 
consequent transmission of useful knowledge to agrowing segment ofthe 
European population, and in the emancipation ofthe early modern mind 
from a deference to antiquity which was becoming oppressive. The his- 
tory of these processes is a long and complex one, and the Ramist and - 
post-Ramist tradition is only one chapter in that history. But as its sequel 
in the era of the new philosophies suggests still more clearly, this chapter 
is not an insignificant one. 
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early reception of 68—72, 102 
Ramus debtto 17,50,51-2, 122 
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agriculture; res rustica 202, 211, 251 
Alaard of Amsterdam 69, 70 n., 71,72 
alchemy; alchymia (Ency., bk. xxxv.5): 
alchemical physics 226, 232-6 
Alsted's students urged to study 239 
in Alsted's Encyclopaedia 257, 264, 265 
Lullism and 271 
methodization of 121 
see also medicine, chemical 
Alciati, Andrea 259 n. 
Aldrovandi, Ulisse 221 n. 
Alembert, Jean Le Rond d' 8 
Alexander 'the Great’ of Macedon 165, 
226 n. 
algebra 75, 220 
Alhazenus (Ibn al-Haytham) 207 n., 212 
Alfonso X, king of Castille 202, 241 
Alsace 75 
Alsted, Jakob 31, 32 n., 266 n. 
Alsted, Johann Heinrich: 
extended family of 222 
see also Alsted, Jakob (father); 
Bisterfeld, Johann Heinrich 
(son-in-law); Corvinus, Christoph 
(father-in-law); Geldenhauer, 
Gerhard Eobanus (marital 
relation); Pincier, Konrad 
(mother's second-cousin); Pincier, 
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godfather); Pincier, Johann, sr. 


(grandfather); Pincier, Ludwig 
(great-uncle); Sylburg, Friedrich 
(uncle); Vultejus, Hermann 
(distant cousin); Wolf, Hermann 
(marital relation) 
biographical details: 
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personal relations with leading 
semi-Ramists 7, 130-1 
portrait 157 
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Bilenfeld, Johann; Bisterfeld, 
Johann Heinrich; Brinckmann, 
Severinus; Comenius, Jan Amos; 
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in Transylvania 277 
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praecognita 148 
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inherits Keckermann' encyclopaedic 
project 169-71 
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exposition 135, 171-86 
eclecticism of 121, 226, 227, 
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philosophical innovations of 133-4 
works of: 
Compendium grammaticae latinae 
193 n., 194 
Compendium lexici philosophict 
176-7, 221 
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Alsted, Johann Heinrich: (cont.) 
Compendium philosophicum 212, 
214, 218, 221 
Compendium physicae 231-2 
Compendium theologicum 248 
Consiliarius academicus 162, 189—91 
Cursus philosophici encyclopaedia 
(1620): 
immediate origins 169—71 
method ofexposition 171-86 
typical page 185 
organisation 181-3 
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parts 193-8 
principal sources 126, 200—24 
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eclectic contents 234-5 
publication 195, 198, 274 
see also Encyclopaedia (1630) 
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culmination of post-Ramist 
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dedication 200 
calendar within 190 
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extracts and abridgements within 
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reorganisation 252-4 
final tome (‘Farragines 
disciplinarum) 254-73 
indexes 186, 187, 200 
plans to improve 272-3 
Johnson owns 126 
Leibnizs view of 174 
see also entries in main index series 
for individual disciplines and 
farragines disciplinarum 
Lexicon theologicum. 171-2 
Logicae systema harmonicum 184, 
194 n. 
Metaphysica 193 n. 
Methodus mathematicorum 193 n., 
195 n., 241 
Methodus theologiae 248 
Orator 193 n., 195 n. 
Panacea philosophica: 
announces encyclopaedic prospect 
169—71, 175, 182, 188, 189, 
193 
outlines praecognita 179, 180 
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Clenard’s letter within 218 
Criticus within 226 n., 231 n., 
2390.22: 
recommends astronomical 
collationes 241 
Philosophia digne restituta: 
extracts / epitomes within 239 n., 
265 n. 
on praecognita 179, 180 
prepares for Encyclopaedia 193 
Physica harmonica 233 
Rhetorica 195 n. 
Rudimenta lingua Latinae 176 
Systema mnemonicum 169, 187-9, 
193, 222 n., 239 
Systema physicae harmonicae 193 n., 
232-4 
Theatrum scholasticum 264 n. 
Thesaurus chronologiae 236 
Triumphus bibliorum 239, 256 
Altdorf, gymnasium illustre: 
career of Ramism in 22, 61-3, 75, 
92-3, 288 
Freige’s textbooks in 22, 116, 120 
Taurellus in 128 
Keckermann visits 138 
see also Freige, Johann Thomas 
Althusius, Johannes 123 
Alsted and 7, 198 
Arnisaeus opposes 243 
methodizes politics 6, 117 
onlaw 120, 128 
origins of 32 
Rantzau and 207 
Althusius, Philip 32 n. 
Amberg, gymnasium 106 
see also Becmann, Christian 
America 16 
see also Harvard College; New England; 
Yale College 
Ames, William 3, 21, 46, 91 n. 
analysis, Ramist conception of: 
analytica (Ency., bk. xxxv.21) 261, 263 
applied to Aristotle 129, 137, 141 
applied to classics 52, 53, 103, 118 
applied to Scripture 118-19 
and commonplaces 174—5 
encyclopaedic method of 125 
and genesis 44, 48, 280 
in Keckermann’s pedagogy 151 
praised / prescribed 49, 81 
ridiculed 63 
analytic method 133, 151-2 
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anatomy 177,200 n. 
ancient theology, see prisca theologia 
Andernach 70 
Anhalt, principality of: 
Ramism in 33, 93—4, 105 
see also Zerbst 
Anhalt-Kóthen, principality of 97 
Antichrist 83 
Antonius, Wilhelm: 
leading Ramist printer 15-16, 110, 
266 
leading post-Ramist printer 128-30, 
155, 209—10, 292 
relations with Alsted 162-3, 169, 206 
1,2223 
medical works published by 120, 249 
neglects mechanical arts 251 
Antonius, Paul 163 
Antwerp 55 n., 257 
Apäczai Csere, Janos 126 
apodemica (Ency., bk. xxxv.1) 263 
Apollonius 58 
Aphthonius 218 
Aratus 57 
archaeus naturae 235 
archelogia (Ency., bk. iii) 133, 179-81 
archelogia spagirica (Ency., bk. xxxv.36) 
265 


architecture; architectonica (Ency., bk. 
xxxiv): 
and mathematics 80 
recommended textbooks on 202, 203 
Alsted’s treatment of 249, 256, 257 
Arianism 18 
Aristotle; Aristotelians; Aristotelianism; 
Peripateticism: 
and Ramism / post-Ramist tradition: 
Ramus’ debts to and criticisms of 
21, 43-5, 48, 49, 50-1, 280 
Ramist criticisms of 84, 87-9, 93 
Puritans and gnesio-Lutherans 
despise 17, 112-14 
senior Reformed theologians 
defend 20, 23-4 
humanists base philosophical 
instruction on Greek text of 
54-60, 62, 63, 65-6, 95, 97 
Ramism suppressed in favour of 14, 
112. 
Aristotelian dismissed from Herborn 
127 
Ramism emended with reference to: 
see Philippo-Ramism 
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Zabarella's writings used to emend: 
see Zabarella, Jacopo 
Keckermann devises ‘methodical’ 
exposition of: see Keckermann, 
Bartholomäus 
text of, sidelined by post-Ramist 
pedagogy 203, 281-3 
use of in post-Ramist eclecticism 
121,132; 2254072427245} 
264-5, 276 
post-Ramist method eases 
incremental departure from 
245-6, 271-2, 284-6, 287 
Aristotelian logic; the Organon: 
criticisms of 21,43, 89, 122, 143, 
146-7, 226, 287 
Ramus debt to 44—5, 48 
lectures on 66, 137-8, 139 
semi-Ramist expositions of 96, 141 
editions of 140 
invaluable for theology 143—4 
see also Keckermann, Systema logicum 
other disciplines and doctrines: 
ethics 42 n., 60 n., 66, 74, 114, 242, 
213 
physics 54, 74, 115, 210, 231—5 
mechanica 251 
metaphysics 128-9, 210 
politics 42, 243 
praecognita 181 
cursus philosophicus 247—8 
division of the encyclopaedia 251 
Aristoxenos 58 
arithmetic (Ency., bk. xiv): 
in English schools 80, 114 
place of on Ramist / post-Ramist 
curricula 39, 74, 75, 76 n., 79, 123, 
154, 193, 205, 207 
Ramist / post-Ramist textbooks on. 23, 
1157129 
textbooks on, recommended by Alsted 
202, 205, 207, 210, 211 
arithmologia ethica (Ency., bk. xxxv.12) 216 
Arlon 69,70 
Arminius, Jacob 18, 21, 23 
Arnisaeus, Henning 243 
Arnold IV, count of Bentheim-Steinfurt 
and Tecklenburg 33, 90 
ars critica (Ency., bk. xxxv.2) 261 
artes bene vivendi et moriendi (Ency., bk. 
xxxv.29-30) 264 n., 265 
artes copiae verborum et rerum (Ency., bk. 
xxxv.18—19) 261, 265, 273 
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arts, faculties of: 
Agricola institutionalised in 69, 71-2 
demand for more efficient teaching in 65 
humanists and Ramists contest 
hegemony over 57, 59—60, 65, 
281-3, 291 
oppose Ramism 23, 90 
see also philosophy, professors / faculties of 
arts, liberal: 
Ramus ‘seven liberal arts’ 39, 46-9, 
1225124 
Ramist teaching expands beyond 101, 
116-26, 128-9, 247-9, 254-5 
arts, mechanical (Ency., bks xxviii-xxx) 
80, 199, 249-52, 261, 267 
Ascham, Roger 63 
Asheus, Samuel 55 n. 
astrologia, astrology 202, 207, 212, 247 
astronomy; sphaerica; theoria planetarum; 
uranometria (Ency., bk. xvii): 
on gymnasial curricula 74, 75, 80, 105 
n., 154, 181 
poetic treatment of 127 
Ramus unpublished work on 116, 134 
Ramist / post-Ramist textbooks on 30, 
116, 125 n., 129, 193, 247 
Alsted recommends textbooks on 202, 
204, 205, 210 
Alsted’s students compare divergent 
systems of 202, 203, 211, 212, 
240-1 
Alsted’s treatment of 199 
Austria 274 
automatapoetica 252 
Avenarius, Johannes 202, 211 
Averroes 236 
Avicenna 235 
Azorius, Joannes 215, 248 


Bacon, Francis; Baconianism 250 n., 287 
assimilated by post-Ramist 
philosophers 6, 286 
encyclopaedism of 8 
on Ramism 45, 283 
in Alsted’s Encyclopaedia 223 
eclecticism of 245 n. 
Balinghem, Antonio de 257 
balsanus 235 
Banos, Theophile de 43 n., 49, 116 
Bartholin, Caspar 37, 143 n., 202, 208 
Basle: 
Ramus and Ramists in 22-3, 36, 62, 
115, 116, 119 
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Ramist printing in 15, 16, 26, 39, 115 
other printing at 205 
Basle, university of 32 n. 
professors in: 
Bauhin 221 n. 
Buxtorf 32 
Grynaeus 260 
Polanus 6, 7, 110 
demise of 275 
Bauhin, Caspar 221 n. 
Bayle, Pierre 20 
Beckmann, Christian, rector of Hamburg 
gymnasium 35 n. 
Becmann, Christian, professor in Amberg 
15721615179 
Becon, Thomas 265 n. 
Bellarmino, Roberto 242, 261 n. 
Bentheim-Steinfurt and Tecklenburg, 
counties of 26, 33, 77, 90 
see also Steinfurt 
Berg (duchy) 31 
see also Düsseldorf 
Berg, Konrad 272 n. 
Berleburg 32 
Berlepsch, Erich Volkmar von 112 n. 
Berlin 159 
Bern 20, 32 n., 36 
Bersmann, Gregor 111 n. 
Berstorpius, Chunradus 35 n. 
Bertius, Petrus 54 n., 202, 206 
Bethlen, Gäbor, prince of Transylvania 
274 
Betuleius, Heinrich 27, 28, 29, 35 
Beumler, Markus 111 n. 
Beurer, Johann Jacob 128 n., 129 n., 202, 
209, 214 n. 
Beurhaus, Friedrich 27, 33 n., 35 
textbooks by 107, 110 n., 116, 188 n. 
Beurhaus, Johann 33 n. 
Beuthen 77, 214 
see also Dornau, Caspar 
Beza, Theodore, opposes Ramus and 
Ramism 10, 19, 20, 92, 104, 143 
Bezaleel 250 
Bible; Scripture; Old / New Testament: 
controversies surrounding 242 
daily reading of 190-1 
encyclopaedia derived from 239, 256 
indexes and lexica of 172, 174-5 
Keckermann studies 154 
logical / rhetorical examples drawn 
from 109-10 
metrical summaries of 119, 219 n. 


Index 


on gymnasial curricula 39, 74-5, 102 
physics derived from, see physics: 
physica Mosaica 
Piscators commentries on / translation 
of 6, 118-19, 154 
references to 215, 250, 265 n. 
Genesis 48, 233 
Ecclesiastes 264 
Proverbs 264 
Psalms 109, 154 
Isaiah 154 
Daniel 214 
Bilenfeld, Johann 232 
Bilsten, Johann 110, 120 n., 125, 128 n. 
biographia (Ency., bk. xxxv.29) 265 
Bisterfeld, Johann 222 n. 
Bisterfeld, Johann Heinrich: 
collects books for Alsted 223 n. 
encyclopaedic work of 126 
on Hebrew 176 n. 
on pneumatica 247 n. 
Phosphorus catholicus 262 n. 
in Transylvania 277 
Blass, Johan 159 
Bodin, Jean: 
commonplace methods of 229 n. 
Methodus ad facilem historiarum 
cognitionem 202, 208, 212 


Universae naturae theatrum. 214, 269 n. 


Bohemia 274 
see also Czech language 
Bologna 211,221 n. 
Bongars, Jacques 60 
Brahe, Tycho 202, 205, 211, 241 
Brandenburg 77 n., 159 
see also Berlin; Frankfurt an der Oder 
Braunschweig (city) 35, 82, 106 n. 
Braunschweig-Lüneburg, duchy of 35, 
77.n5:112-153 
see also Braunschweig; Hanover; 
Góttingen 
Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel, duchy of 
243—4 
see also Helmstedt 
Breitinger, Johann Jacob 223 n. 
Bremen: gymnasium (illustre) in. 77 
curriculum and structure of 74, 76 n., 80 
Philippo-Ramism in 105 
Ramism in 26, 30, 32, 33-4, 81, 82 
and Thirty Years War 276 
Widebram in 217 
see also Martinius, Matthias; Molanus, 
Johannes 
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Breslau 77, 205, 219 
Bresler, Daniel 161—5, 169 
Bretten 71 n. 
Brieg 77 
Bright, Timothy 115 
Brinckmann, Severinus 33 n. 
Brooke, John 216, 242 n. 
Broughton, Hugo 261 n. 
Browne, Sir Thomas 268 n. 
Brucker, Johann Jakob 131 n. 
Bruno, Giordano: 
Alsted's fascination with 162, 226, 
2715273, 
Goclenius interest in 235 n., 272 n. 
Ramism and 287 
Bruxius, Adam 272 n. 
Bruyerin, Jean-Baptiste 266 n. 
Buchanan, George 127 
Bullinger, Heinrich 19 
Bumann, Karl 35 n. 
Burgersdijk, Franco 47 n. , 131 n., 158, 
160, 245 n. 
Buscher, Anton 117 n. 
Buscher, Heizo: 
leading early German Ramist 27 n., 
104, 113 
textbooks by 115, 117 n., 126 n., 202, 
207 
Buscher, Statius 113 
Buschius, Hermannus 72 
Busius, Paulus 55-6, 243 
Buxtorf, Johannes, the Elder 32, 173, 
261 n. 


Caesarius, Johannes 69, 71 
calender 190-2 
Calixt, Georg 284 
Calvin, Jean 242 
Calvinism, and Ramism 16-25, 108-14 
see also Anhalt; Bentheim-Steinfurt; 
Brandeburg; Bremen; crypto- 
Calvinism; Dutch Republic; Geneva; 
Lippe; Mórs; Nassau-Dillenburg; 
Palatinate; Swiss Confederation 
Cambridge, university of: 
Ramism and Puritanism in 3, 242 
anti-Ramism in 64, 104 
post-Ramist textbooks in. 115 
Newtonin 243 
Camerarius, Joachim 216 
Campanella, Tommaso 286, 287 
Carpenter, Nathaneal 268 n. 
Caramuel, Juan 249 n. 
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Cardano, Girolamo 232, 251 
cartography 207 
Casaubon, Issac: 
editions by 58-60, 266, 267 n. 
in Alsted’s Encyclopaedia 261 n. 
opposes Ramism 58—60, 67, 282 
Casaubon, Meric 67 n., 254 n., 283, 284 
Case, John 129 n., 213 
Caselius, Joannes 60, 243-4, 283-4 
Casmann, Otto: 
Alsted uses works by 202, 204, 266 
and other leading post-Ramist 
philosophers 27 n , 34, 130-1 
Antonius publishes 128 n., 210 
defends libertas philosophandi 244 
eclecticism of 226, 234 
neglects mechanical arts 251 
on utility 86 
Chaldean language 173, 176 
Chambers, Ephraim 47 n. 
charientiologia (Ency., bk. xxxv.35) 
266—7 
Charles the Bold, duke of 
Burgundy 40 
Chesnecopherus, Nicolaus 116 n. 
Cheyne, James 129, 202, 209 
chiromantia 234 
Chomsky, Noam 134 
Christian I, elector of Saxony 90, 112 
chronologia (Ency., bk. xxxiii) 206 
Chytraeus, David 94 
Cicero: 
and Academic scepticism 129 n. 
Alsted's use of 202, 203 
Ramist analyses of 23, 52, 118 
Timpler’s citations of 228 
Claepius, Daniel 137 
Clavius, Christopher 202, 210, 212 
Clénard, Nicolas 218 
Cleves, duchy of 207, 213 n. 
see also Wesel 
Coburg 121 
Coimbra 210 
Coke, Zachary 160 
Colerus, Johannes 202, 211, 251 
collationes 241 
Colle, Giovanni 262 
collegia Gelliana 241-2 
collegium 87 
Colli, Hippolytus de 263 n. 
Cologne 55 n. 
Agricolan influence in 69—70, 71 n. 
archbishopric of 83 


collegiain 241 
early Ramist printingin 25, 26 
Colonius, Daniel 158 n. 
Columbo, Realdo 221 n. 
Columella, Lucius Junius Moderatus 250 
Combach, Johann 202, 204 
Comenius, Jan Amos: 
studies in Herborn 7, 161, 173 
adopts features of Ramist pedagogy 31 
Dodo vin 
shares sources with Alsted 191, 214 n., 
219 n., 220, 232, 254 n., 259 n., 267 
shares ideas and aspirations with Alsted 
192, 201 n., 227 n., 240, 242 
lexicographical work by 172, 174, 176 
n., 205 
Lutherans wary of 111 n. 
continues post-Ramist tradition. 6, 
126, 276, 283—4 
Commelinus, Hieronymus 130 n. 
commentaria; commentariola 146, 149—50, 
171, 184 
commonplaces; loci communes; topics: 
collections of, within Alsted's 
Encyclopaedia. 200, 216, 264 
Encyclopaedia generated from 186-93, 
194, 199, 200, 211-13, 260, 273 
and indexes, lexica 171-2, 174-5 
pedagogical employment of 53-4, 
175-6, 187, 192, 201, 240-2, 285 
and post-Ramist eclecticism 132, 
229-30, 231-40 
techniques for collecting and exploiting 
258-60 
textbooks generated from 124, 161, 
175 n., 180, 204, 206, 214 
theological 118, 172, 175 
compendia: 
humanists deplore 24, 54,55 n., 56, 
65-6 
in Alsted’s Encyclopaedia 186, 200, 240 
pedagogical function of 183-6, 194, 
201-3, 281 
computus 202, 212, 247 
confessionalization 14 n., 34-5, 108-14 
congregationalism 19, 41 
Conti, Natale 217 
Copenhagen 37, 143 n., 208 
Copernicus, Nicolaus 202, 211, 241, 267 
Copius, Bernhard: 
leading early German Ramist 27, 
28-9, 30, 96, 131 
Reformed sympathies of 35 
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works of 120 n., 125, 175 
Copius, Engelbert 27, 28 
Copius, Johann 27, 28 
Copius, Rudger 28 n. 
Corvinus, Christoph, printer in 
Herborn: 
Alsted marries daughter of 223 
Alsted's works publishes by 194, 198 
central to Ramist / post-Ramist 
tradition 15—16, 186, 292 
compared with Antonius 129 
medical works published by 120 
neglects mechanical arts 251 
cosmography, cosmographia (Ency., bk. 
xvi) 116, 123, 129, 133-4, 202 
cosmologia 133, 199 
Cracow 218 
Cramer, Johannes, Ramist in Leipzig 92 
Cramer, Christoph, collaborator of 
Goclenius 107 
Cramer, Daniel, pioneering metaphysician 
128, 202, 208, 209 
Crantz, Heinrich. 31, 127 
Crell, Wolfgang 84 
Crellius, Fortunatus 139-140 
critica; ars critica 261 
Crocius, Ludwig 247 n., 268 
Cruciger, Caspar 84 
Cruciger, Georg 202, 204 
Cruquius / Crucius, Jacobus 158 n. 
crypto-Calvinism; crypto-Calvinists 
111-112, 217, 230 
Cunradus, Caspar 205 n., 218, 219 
Curio, C. A. 259 n. 
curricula: 
of early Leiden 53-4 
of German gymnasia | gymnasia illustria 
72-8, 101 
post-Ramist expansion of 154, 247-8 
practical utility of 79-81, 123—4 
Ramist / post-Ramist synopses of: see 
encyclopaedia 
Ramist and humanist compared 
39-40, 52 
Ramist methods spread across 6, 
114-26 
cyclognomonica (Ency., bk. xxxv.17) 192, 
261, 265, 273 
cyclopaedia 125, 164, 254 
Cynics 236 
Czanakius, Mattheus 143 n. 
Czechlanguage 205,218 
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Daneau, Lambert: 
Alsted recommends textbooks by 202, 
205 
Alsted reproduces works by 211, 216, 
264 
on order 269 n. 
Danzig: 
confessional situation in 136-7, 156 
gymnasium illustre in 77 
central to post-Ramist tradition 
204, 210 
Keckermanns origins in 6, 136-7, 
190, 192 
Keckermann recalled to 142, 153 
Keckermann’s teaching in 154-7 
Keckermann’s works in 159, 160 
Dee, John 221 
definitions 46, 123 
Deichmann, Christoph 130 
della Porta, Giambattista 255 
Dengius, Johannes 153 n. 
Denmark 207 
see also Copenhagen 
Descartes, René 276, 283, 284, 286 
Dessau 33 
Detmold 31 n. 
Deventer: 
St Lebuin’s school 26, 69-70, 72, 73 
gymnasium illlustrein 21 
dialectic; logic (Ency., bk. viii): 
Agricolan 68-72 
Alsted’s eclectic treatments of 194, 
226,239, 2/1 
Aristotelian, see Aristotle, Organon 
classed as instrumental discipline 142, 
248, 261 
Hunnaeus compendium of 54 
Keckermanns history of 144-5, 235 
Keckermanns study and teaching of 
130, 139-44 
natural 47-8 
place of, in curricula 39, 40, 53, 
74-75, 77, 114, 123, 154 
post-Ramist, see Keckermann, Systema 
logicum 
professors of 34,71, 208 
Ramist, see Ramus, Dialectica 
dichotomies 46-7 
didactica (Ency., bk. iv) 179, 180, 187, 
201, 213, 242 
Diderot, Denis 8 
Dienheim, Johann Wolfgang 249 
Dietrich, Konrad 96 
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Digby, Everard 104 
Dillenburg (city) 32, 33, 72, 85, 123 
dioristica (Ency., bk. xxxv.23) 261, 263 
dipnosophistica (Ency., bk. xxxv.11) 266 
discourse, spatialisation of 186, 291-3 
dispositio 44 
disputationes 191, 264 
distinctiones 187, 261, 263-4 
divisiones 46, 123 
Donaldson, Walter 129 n. 
Dordt, synod of 21, 198, 219, 231 n. 
Dornau, Caspar 214, 218, 267 
Dortmund: 
appeal of Ramism in 79-82, 109, 287 
archigymnasium in. 77 
structure and curriculum of 73, 74 
early Ramists in 25-8 
Ramist teachers and students from 
31533570 
semi-Ramist textbooks from 116, 
127 
Scheibler in 96 n. 
confessional conditions in 34 n. 
Douai 209 
Dousa, Jan 58 
Drebbel, Cornelis 219, 252 
Drusius, Joannes 260 n. 
Dryander, Johann 190 n. 
Dryander, Kaspar 72 n. 
du Moulin, Pierre 105 
Dublin, Trinity College 36 
Dubravius, Joannes 218 
Duisburg 26, 32, 34, 207 
Düren 28 
Dürfelt, Sigismund 198 n. 
Dury, John 80, 219 n., 277 
Düsseldorf, gymnasium in 26, 79 
Agricolan influencein 70 
curriculum of 73, 81 
early Ramist imprints from 25 
Ramist instruction in 28, 29 n., 33 n. 
Dutch Republic (Netherlands, United 
Provinces, Holland): 
Dutch language 60, 62 
educational institutions in 276 
see also Franeker; Deventer; 
Groningen; Harderwijk; Leiden; 
Nijmegen 
Keckermann's works welcome in. 158 
mathematical schooling in 80 
Oldenbarnevelt’s execution in 274 
Pasorslexicain 172 
Ramism in 5, 18, 20-2 


revoltof 83 

textbooks from 210 

see also Agricola, Rudolf; Dordt, synod 
of; Frisia; Grave 


eclecticism: 
after 1630 276-7, 285-6 
Alsted’s 121, 171, 226, 231-40, 272, 
284-6 
Bodin’s 208 
Goclenius 30, 131, 230-1, 238 
Keckermanns 226-8, 238 
Lipsius 56, 245 
Philippo-Ramism institutionalizes 
107-8 
Ramus and Talons 236—7 
in Renaissance philosophy generally 225 
Timplers 132, 226, 228-9, 238 
economics: see oeconomica 
Eger 211 
Egypt 233, 259 
Elbing 77, 136, 159 
Elijah 169 
Elisha 169 
eloquence: 
philosophy and 18, 52 
professors of 211, 218 
see also oratory; rhetoric 
emblems 267 
Emmel, Egendolf 213 n. 
Emmerich 33 n., 70 
Emmius, Ubbo 106 
encyclopaedia: 
meanings of 132, 188, 192 
divisions of, see arts, liberal; arts, 
mechanical; Farragines disciplinarum; 
law; medicine; philosophy; theology 
Ramusand 122 
early Ramist encyclopaedias 124-6 
major Ramist / post-Ramist 
encyclopaedias, see esp. Alsted, 
Encyclopaedia; Freige, Professio regia; 
Keckermann, Systema systematum; 
Ramus, Paedagogus 
see also cyclopaedia 
engineering 252 
England: 
anti-Ramism in 55 n., 63—4, 91-2 
continental textbooks reprinted / 
employed in 115, 215 n., 244 
educational revolution in 290 
Keckermann’s works in 160 
mathematical schooling in 80 
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Pasor's lexicain 172 
Philippo-Ramism in 106 n. 
Puritanism associated with Ramism in 
3-4, 16, 18, 114 
Ramus influence limited within 4-6, 
36, 287 
textbooks from 213 
see also Cambridge; Hartlib, Samuel; 
London; Oxford 
enigmas 267 
Enlightenment 243 
Ennius 236 
Epictetus 56 
Epicurus 237 
Erasmus, Desiderius 18, 40, 69, 72, 260 
Erastus, Thomas 23 
Erfurt 24, 35 
Eristaeus, Georg Hester 27 
Erytropilus, Rupertus 29 n., 46 n., 118 n. 
Essen 26, 28, 79 
ethics (Ency., bk. xxi): 
Alsted recommends texbooks on 202, 
203, 204, 
Alsted reprints works on 213, 214, 216 
Alsted's treatments of. 195, 239, 
257—8, 265 
Aristotelian, see Aristotle, ethics 
professors / chairs of. 22, 23, 92 
place of, on Ramist / post-Ramist 
curricula 52, 73, 74, 76 n., 88, 105 
n., 123, 154, 158 
Ramist / semi-Ramist textbooks on 30, 
61,017,124 ne 1275 12911937155; 
204, 213 
Ramus’ unpublished work on 116 
see also philosophy, practical 
Eton 283 
Euclid 57,115, 212 
euthanasia (Ency., bk. xxxv.30) 265 
examinations 191 
examples: 
Aristotles, obscure 146, 149 
classical 52, 94 
paedagogical function of 48, 49, 
149-50, 160 
theological 108-10, 143, 146 


exercitatio; exercises, see usus 


Fabricius, Franciscus 28 

Fabricius, Georgius 215, 251 

Fabricius, Georgius Andreas 35 n., 46 n. 

Fabricius of Aquapendente, Hieronymus 
251 
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fallacies 143 
Farragines disciplinarum (Ency., bk. xxxv) 
122 n., 254—68 
Ferdinand II, emperor 274 
Finck, Kaspar 143 n., 266 n. 
Fischer, Peter 16 
Flaccius Illyricus, Matthaeus 107 
Flanders 191 
florilegia; florilegium (Ency., bk. xxxv.15) 
200, 258—60 
Fludd, Robert 251 
Fonseca, Pedro da 202, 210 
Formula of Concord 230 
Fortius, see Ringelberg, Joachim Stergk 
van 
France: 
historical study of Ramism in 12-13, 
17 
Ramism rejected in 5, 20, 36, 40-1, 
58, 60, 290 
see also French language; La Rochelle; 
Paris; Rheims; Sedan 
Francis I, king of France 41 
Franconia 198 
Franeker, university of 21, 91 n., 158, 
160 
Frankfurt am Main 26 
Alsted in 162, 223 
early Ramist printing in. 14-16, 29 
Keckermann in 131 n., 154 
textbooks printed in 160, 213, 220 
Frankfurt an der Oder, university of 77 
n4159 
see also Origanus, David 
Freiburg im Breisgau, university of: 
Ramusin 36 
Freigein 22,117 
textbooks from 209 n., 211 
Freige, Johann Thomas: 
north-German Ramists write 27, 109 
on mechanical arts 250, 251 n. 
promotes Ramism in southern 
Germany 22, 27 
publishes Professio regia 39, 46 
reforms Altdorf’s gymnasium illustre 
61-2, 75, 92-3, 288 
writes biography of Ramus 49 
writes semi-Ramist textbooks 115, 
116, 117, 119 n., 120, 124 
French language 60, 75, 80, 124, 173 
Friedrich III, elector Palatine 23, 87, 288 
Friedrich IV, elector Palatine 192 
Friedrich V, elector Palatine 274-5 
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Frischlin, Nicodemus 194, 272 n. 
Frisia 51 

Froben, Johann 205 

Froidmont, Libert 215 


Galen; Galenic medicine 239, 248 
Galilei, Galileo 138, 211, 223 n., 268, 
286 
Gassendi, Pierre 286 
Gdansk, see Danzig 
Geldenhauer, Felicitas 72 n. 
Geldenhauer, Gerhard Eobanus 72 
Geldenhouwer, Gerard 72 
Gelenius, Sigismund 202, 205 
Gellius, Aulus 241 n. 
Gemma Frisius, Reiner 202, 211 
genealogy 124 
genesis; synthesis (Ramist conception of): 
anaylsis and 44, 48, 280 
applied to theology 119 
encyclopaedic method of 125 
Geneva: 
antipathy to Ramism in 18, 104 
Bisterfeld in 223 n. 
Jakob Alsted in 32 n. 
Keckermann's works in. 157, 160, 
163-4 
Pacein 140 
Ramus visit to 19-20, 36, 92, 288 
see also Beza, Theodore; Calvin, Jean; 
Daneau, Lambert 
Gent 55 n. 
geodaesia, see surveying 
geography (Ency., bk. xviii); geographers: 
Alsted recommends textbooks on 202, 
204, 206, 208, 211, 212 
Alsted's treatments of 193, 119 
impact of discoveries in 268, 270 
place of, in curriculum 73, 124, 154 
and Ramist mathematics 80 
post-Ramist innovations in 133-4, 158 
textbooks on 129, 207 
see also cartography 
geometry (Ency., bk. xv): 
place of, on Ramist curricula 39, 74, 
79, 114, 123, 154 
Ramist / semi-Ramist textbooks on 61, 
1155129 
recommended textbooks on 202, 205, 
2073210521152 12 
see also mathematics 
German language 119, 173 
Germberg, Hermann 30, 31 n., 35, 127 
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Gesner, Konrad 202, 206, 221 n. 
Gessinius, Samuel 134 n. 
Geysius, Johannes 220-1 
Giessen, university of 26 
anti-Calvinism in 143 n., 231 n. 
foundation of 230 
Ramism in 95-7, 125 
Giffen, Hubrecht von 62, 92-3 
Gigas, Johann Michael 204, 204 
Gilbert, William 252, 268 
Gisenius, Joannes 106 n. 
Glaser, Philip 214 
gnomologia (Ency., bk. xxxv.8) 216 n., 
259—60 
gnomonica 251 
Goclenius, Conradus 72 
Goclenius, Rudolph, the Elder: 
among earliest German Ramists 27 
eclecticism of 230-1, 235, 238, 241 n., 
DID: 
fosters post-Ramist philosophers 30, 
34.131, 192052095231 
origins of 32, 72 
philosophical innovations of 133—4 
Reformed leanings of 35 
reveres J. C. Scaliger 232 
works of: 
annotates Valerius 209 
Conciliator philosophicus 230—1 
edits Keckermann 157 
Lexicon philosophicum 173 
on encyclopaedia 125 
onethics 117 
onlogic 107 
on metaphysics 202, 204 
on optics and surveying 116 
on physics 209 
Zoographia 257 n. 
Goclenius, Rudolph, the Younger 217 
Goeddaeus, Johannes 31 
Goldast, Melchoir 233, 267 
Goldberg 77 
Gorlitz 77 
Goslar 35 
Gothus, Laurentius Paulinus 114 
Göttingen 35 
Gouda 69 
grammar (Ency., bk. vi); grammatica 
generalis 134 
see also Greek grammar; Hebrew 
grammar; Latin grammar 
Gratius, Ortwin 69 
Grave 223 n. 
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Greece 223 
see also mythology 
Greek grammar / language: 
central to late humanist philosophical 
instruction 54, 58-60, 62, 65-6, 
87--8, 97 
lexicaof 172-3 
on gymnasial curricula 39, 40, 74, 77 
post-Ramist pedagogy sidelines 146, 
282 


professors of 29, 159 
Ramus inexpert in 52 
textbooks of 29, 117, 125, 176, 218 
Greifswald, university of 77 n. 
Groningen, university of 21, 55 n., 68, 106 
Grotius, Hugo 274 
Griinrade, Otto von 84 
Gruter, Jan 259 
Grynaeus, Johann Jacob 260 
Giphanius, Obertus, see Giffen, 
Hubrecht van 
Gualtperius, Otto 94 
Gummersbach, Moses 27 
Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden 91 
Gutberleth, Heinrich 21, 127, 258 
gymnasium (educational institution): 
east-German model of 40, 72—6, 77 
west-German model: 
curricula and structure of 72—5, 76-8 
early Ramism within 15, 16, 27-34, 
35-6 
appeal of Ramism within 78-82, 
91, 244, 286-7 
evolution of Ramism within 
114-18, 287-8 
students from, provoke changes in 
universities 94-5, 143, 288-90 
see also paedagogium 
gymnasium (pedagogical device) 150-1, 
154, 264 
see also Keckermann, Gymnasium logicum 
gymnasium illustre (also gymnasium 
academicum, 'academy) 77 
Sturm’s model of, in Strasbourg 39-40 
curricula and structure of 75-6, 101 
early Leiden resembles 53 
early Ramism within 16, 30-4, 37 
appeal of Ramism within 82-9, 98, 
286-7 
evolution of Ramism within 101-11, 
118-26, 287-8 
post-Ramist philosophy developed 
within 130-1, 155 
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appeal of Keckermann’s works within 
158-60 

students from, provoke changes in 
universities 94-5, 143, 288-90 

see also Altdorf; Bremen; Danzig; 
Harderwijk; Herborn; Steinfurt; 
Strasbourg; Zerbst 


Habermann, see Avenarius 
habitus 150 
Hachting, Johannes 87, 258 n. 
Hadamar 71,218 
Hamburg 35, 77, 219 
Hamm 26, 28, 31, 70 
Hanau 26 
gymnasium in 77,129 
reception of Keckermann’s works in 
159, 160, 161 
demise of 275 
textbooks published in 15, 210, 213 
see also Antonius, Wilhelm 
Hanau-Miinzenberg, county of 32 n., 77 
Hanover 26 
Ramism in 35, 82, 104, 112, 113, 115 
Ramist works from 104, 115, 207 
see also Buscher, Heizo 
Hansa; Hanseatic cities: appeal of Ramism 
in 36, 76-82, 113, 136, 237, 244, 
286 
Harderwijk 21, 87, 105, 160 
Hartlib, Samuel, circle of: 
adopt German Reformed pedagogy 
172, 177, 220, 242 n. 
collect central European refugees 
276-7 
employ Alsted’s works and sources 
216, 219, 259 n. 
employ Ramist tables 47 n. 
on mechanical arts 250 
Hartmann, Johannes 121 n. 
Harvard College 3, 6, 46, 243 
Hausmann, Hermann 34 
Hawenreuter, Johann Ludwig 66-7, 140 
Hebrew: 
Alsted’s treatment of 176, 198 
efficient teaching of 267 n. 
in gymnasial curricula 40, 74, 75, 76 
n., 77 
lexica of 173,211 
professors of 32, 141-2, 211 
semi-Ramist treatments of 117, 
1257159 
see also kabbala 
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Heek 69 n. 
Heereboord, Adriaan 47 n., 54 n., 126 
Hegius, Alexander 69, 72 
Heidelberg, university of 77 n. 
Agricola in 71, 72 
anti-Ramism in 58, 104 
Calvinists ejected from 84 
demise of 275 
humanism versus Ramism in 65-6, 93, 
97, 129-30, 266, 289, 291 
Keckermann in 139-44, 146, 153, 
161, 228 
Keckermann’s students in 156, 161, 209 
Keckermann’s work in 157, 160 
Piscator resigns from 87-8 
Ramism in Paedagogium of 102-3, 118 
Ramus visits 20, 23-4, 36, 90, 92, 103 
n., 288 
textbooks from 199, 205-6, 210, 258, 
282 
Timpler in 130 
Heidfeld, Heinrich 32 
Heidfeld, Johann 32, 259 n., 267 
Helmstedt, university of 77 n. 
Ramist teachers and students in 34, 
112-13, 289 
humanists reject Ramism in 60, 95 
ruler tolerates Ramism in 90, 94-5 
Ramism suppressed in 112, 244, 284 
textbook from 249 
humanism undermined in 291 
Heinsius, Daniel 261 n. 
heraldry 124 
Herborn, gymnasium illustre | academy in 
26, 77 
Alsted's teaching career in. 200 
Antoniusin 163 
Bresler and Comenius in 161 
demise of 275 
Giessen competes with 96 
Harderwijkand 21 
library of 222-3 
metrical treatises in 219 
publications vetted in 195 
Ramist traditions of: 
origins of Ramism in 30-3, 72, 103 
appeal and nature of Ramism in 
82-90, 93-4 
Philippo-Ramism in 101-5, 271 
textbooks published in 15, 117, 
120, 127-8, 210 
theological instruction in 109, 
118-19 
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encyclopaedic tradition of 123-5 
lexicographical aspect of 172, 174 
structure and curriculum of 75-6, 80 
Transylvanian academy modelled on 91 
see also Alsted; Althusius; Bisterfeld; 
Corvinus; Gutberleth; Martinius; 
Olevian; Pasor; Piscator; Rosenbach 
Heresbach, Konrad 213, 248 
Hermans, Willem 69 
hermeneutics 261 
Hermes Trismegistus; hermetic 
philosophy 233, 235, 236, 240 
Hertel, Leonhard 66 
Hesse, Landgrafschaft of 26, 77 n. 
division of 230 
Nassau-Dillenburg and 83 
Ramism introduced into 29, 109, 111 
w. 120 
see also Marburg, university of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Landgrafschaft of 
95-6, 230, 275 
see also Giessen, university of l 
Hesse-Kassel, Landgrafschaft of 250, 275 
see also Kassel; Wilhelm IV; Moritz ‘the 
Learned’ 
hexilogia (Ency., bk. i) 133, 179-81 
Heysse, Johann 31, 85 
hieroglyphica (Ency., bk. xxxv.14) 259, 265 
Hippocrates; Hippocratic medicine 239, 
248 
history, discipline of (Ency., bk. xxxii); 
historians: 
Alsted recommends textbooks on 202, 
208, 209, 212 
Alsted's conception of 192, 212 
amongst Alsted's sources 206, 240 
in Alsted's Encyclopaedia 195, 198, 
214, 247, 256, 258, 260, 265, 274 
on gymnasial curricula 74, 75, 88, 
123, 124, 129 
on humanist curriculum 52 
Keckermann on 156, 212 
logic applied to 48 
and natural science 133, 258 
professors of 71 
textbooks on. 61, 117 
see also philosophy, history of 
Hoeckelshoven, Johann von 202, 205 
Hoeckerus, Jonas 143 n. 
Hoen, Philipp Heinrich 123, 220 
Hofmann, Daniel 112 
Höing, Jodocus 105 n. 
Holden, Walter von 208 n. 
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Holland, see Dutch Republic 
Hooker, Richard 63, 283 
Hoole, Charles 172 n. 
Hoping, Martin 29, 74 n. 
Horace 118, 129 n. 
Hornbach 77 n. 
Hubmeyer, Hippolytus 112 n. 
Hues, Robert 199 
humanism; humanists; and Ramus / 
Ramism: 
Ramism associated with humanism 
17-18 
Ramus / Ramists derive influences from 
humanism 38, 42, 48, 51-2, 68-72, 
151 
Ramism distinguished from humanism 
39-40, 42, 52-3, 129-30, 192, 278 
humanists oppose Ramism 21, 53-68, 
93, 243-4, 289 
Ramism undermines humanism 18, 
51, 87-9, 97-8, 112-14, 165 n. 
post-Ramist method further 
undermines humanism 135, 184, 
201-3, 280-6, 291 
Alsted recommends / reproduces works 
by humanists 205, 206, 213-14, 
216, 2185232 
Alsted retains humanist techniques 
258-61, 266-7 
humanist dialectic, see also Agricola, 
Rudolph 
Hume, Alexander 59 n. 
Hungary 274 
Hunnaeus, Augustinus 54, 56 
hunting 217 
Hyperius, Andreas 190-1 


iatrochemistry, see medicine, chemical 
Iceland 37 
Independency 91 n. 
indexes 285 n. 
in Alsted's Encyclopaedia. 186, 187, 200 
Piscators biblical 172, 174, 175 
inventio 44 
Isidore of Seville 8 
Italy, Italians 146 
Italian language 124, 173, 262 
see also Bologna; Padua; Rome; Salerno; 
Venice 


Jack, Gilbert 127 
Jena 77 n., 112 
Jerome, St 236 
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Jesuits; Society of Jesus: 
Alsted uses works by 210, 215, 242, 
257, 258 
competition from 83, 153 
Jews; Judaism 260 n. 
see also Hebrew 
Johann VI, count of Nassau-Dillenburg 
30 n., 83-4, 89, 90, 104 
Johann VII, count of Nassau-Dillenburg 
30 n., 90 
Johann Georg I, prince of Anhalt-Dessau 
87 n. 
Johann Sigismund, prince of Transylvania 
18 
Johnson, Samuel 126, 237 n. 
Jonston, John 47 n. 
Jubal 250 
judicio; judgement 44 
Jülich, duchy of 69 
Julius Caesar 52 
Julius, duke of Braunnschweig- 
Wolfenbüttel 94 n. 
Jungius, Joachim 97 
Jungmann, Jodocus 30, 74, 124 n., 125, 
272 n. 
Jungnitz, Johannes 139 
Junius, Franciscus 242 
jurisprudence, see law 
Justinian, Roman emperor 74 


kabbala (Ency., bk. xxxv.4); kabbalists 
226, 232—6, 257, 264, 265, 271 
Kamen 32 
Kassel 26 
Collegium Mauritanium (1599) in 87, 
124 
Giessen competes with 96 
Hofschule (1595) in 91 
Ramist librarian in 117 
Stadtschule (1575) in: 
curriculum of 74 
Goclenius teaches Casmann in. 34, 
151103 
Ramism in 30, 105, 110, 125 
textbooks published in 116, 210 
Keckermann, Bartholomäus: 
biographical details 136-144, 
153-157, 163 
post-Ramist method of: 
converted from Ramism to 
Aristotelianism 137—44 
regards Ramus as derivative 51 n., 
278 
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Keckermann, Bartholomäus: (cont.) 
develops ‘methodical Peripateticism’ 
in response to Ramist challenge 
136, 144-152, 226-8, 289 
retains Ramist characteristics 6, 43 
n., 47, 190, 278 
encyclopaedic views and tendencies 
of 126, 247, 251, 262 
philosophical innovations of 133—4 
diverse characterisations and 
criticisms of 131, 135, 146, 
147-8, 244-5, 278 
general significance of 135, 244-7, 
281-4 
relations of, with other post-Ramist 
philosophers 130-1 
adopts Bodin’s views on historia 208, 
212,258 
Alsted introduced to 188-9 
Alsted edits philosophical works of 
VOTES: 
Alsted adapts method of 85, 
169-72, 175-6, 221-2, 232, 271 
Alsted recommends textbooks by 
202, 203 
Alsted departs from 235, 238, 284 
Lavater studies under 209 
Mylphort esteems 272 n. 
works of 129, 136, 141-2, 155-61, 210 
Apparatus practicus 178, 180, 182, 
189 
Gymnasium Logicum 141, 143, 155, 
164 
Opera omnia 163-4 
Organi Aristotelis analysis aphoristica 
adumbrate 141 n. 
Politica specialis gemina 161 
Praecognita logica 141, 144 n. 
Praecognita philosophica 164, 178, 
180, 182 
Rhetorica ecclesiastica 141 n. 
Systema logicum: 
preparation and contents of 141, 
145—50, 171 
reception of 157-61, 163 
theological illustrations in 143 
Systema rhetoricae 156, 159 
Systema systematum 130, 161—5, 
203, 247, 270 
Systema theologiae 142, 163 
Keckermann, Joachim 136-7 
Kellius, Bernadus 116 n. 
Kepler, Johannes 205, 223 
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Keuchen, Walter 159, 162 
Khunrath, Heinrich. 264 
Kirchner, Athanasius 220 
Koblenz 70 
Kolshhausen 220 
Komensky, see Comenius 
Königsberg 77 n. 
Korbach, Landesschule in 26, 77 
curriculum of 74 
leading early Ramist centre 29-31, 32, 
78, 96, 109 
Ramist works from 29-30, 104, 115, 
127 
Kuhlmann, Quirinus 220 


Lambach, Johann, jr. 33 n. 
Lambach, Johann, sr. 27, 32, 34 n. 
Lambach, Theodor 33 n. 
Landesschulen 77 
Lange, Reiner 30 
Langen, Rudolph von 69, 72 
Langius, Josephus 202, 211, 259 
languages, modern 123 
see also Czech; French; German; Italian 
la Ramée, Pierre de, see Ramus, Petrus 
La Rochelle (Rupella), synod of 19-20 
Latin grammar / language: 
Alsted’s treatments of 124 n., 176, 
195, 194, 239 
efficient teaching of 84, 85, 173, 218 
lexica of 172-3 
on gymnasial curricula 74, 75, 80, 81, 
106 n., 114 
on humanist curricula 39, 40, 52, 53 
Philippo-Ramist works on 90, 107 
professors of 209 n. 
Ramist textbooks on 31, 61, 103, 110, 
114, 117, 125, 129, 202, 205 
technical 232 
Latomus, Bartholomaeus 69, 70 
Lauingen 77 n. 
Lausanne 20, 32 n., 36, 288 
Lauterbach, Johannes 259 n. 
Lavater, Johann Rudolph 129, 209, 214 
Lavater, Ludwig 265 n. 
Lavinheta, Bernard de 236 
law; jurisprudence (Ency., bk. xxvi): 
accelerated teaching of 65 
Alsted’s sources on 213 
Alsted’s treatment of 248 
conciliatory treatments of 231 n. 
logical instruction adapted to 110, 
144, 261 
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place of, in practical curriculum 123-4 
professors of 31, 62, 63 n., 123, 140, 
222 
Ramist textbooks on 61, 110, 119-20 
taught in German gymnasia / gymnasia 
illustria 74, 75,89, 101 
Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm 8 
admires Ramus three laws 45 
employs Ramist tables 47 n. 
inherits German eclecticism 277 
on Alsted's Encyclopaedia. 174, 248 n. 
on Bartholin 208 n. 
on Keckermann 164 n. 
on Mylphort 220 
Leiden, university of: 
Alsted recommends works from 206 
Bisterfeld in. 223 n. 
humanism undermined in. 291—2, 292 
Keckermann’s logic welcomed in 160 
Ramism rejected in 21, 53-8, 67, 94, 
97, 209, 243, 282-3 
see also Burgersdijk, Franco; Lipsius, 
Justus; Scaliger, Joseph 
Leipzig, university of 77 
Keckermann in 139 
Ramism in 90, 92, 112, 289 
Lemgo, gymnasium in 26, 77 
early Ramist printing in 25 
influential Ramist tradition of 28-9, 
30 n., 35, 82 
Philippo-Ramism in 106 n. 
Ramism ejected from 111 
structure and curriculum of 74 
textbooks produced in 116, 117, 120, 
127 
Leszno 214 n. 
lexica (Ency., bk. v); lexicography: 
Alsted recommends 202, 204, 205, 211 
in Alsted’s four-part method 170, 
171-7, 182-4 
in Alsted's Encyclopaedia 195, 199, 
200, 212, 248 
polyglot / published by Antonius 129, 
173, 204, 205 
see also Alsted, Compendium lexici 
philosophici; Lexicon Theologicum 
Libavius, Andreas 121 
libertas philosophandi 242—5, 284 
libertas Socratica 32 n., 242 
libraries 145, 157, 200-1, 222, 223 
librarians 117, 249, 259 
Liddel, Duncan 249 
Liebig, Adam 272 n. 
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Liege 40, 70, 73 
Limburg 69 
Linglesheim, Georg Michael 93 n., 153 n. 
Lippe, county of 111 
Lipsius, Justus: 
Alsted recommends work of 202, 206 
associated with Ramus 283 n. 
condemns Ramism 55-7, 59—60, 64, 
92, 105, 281—5 passim, 290, 293 
eclecticim of 243 
Lithuania 154 
Livonia 154 
Lochman, Wolfgang 268 n. 
logic, see dialectic 
London 160, 199, 277 
Lord's Supper 142 
Lorich, Reinhard 71,218 
Lossius, Petrus, the Younger 159 
Louis XIV, king of France 249 
Louvain, university of 54, 56, 72, 215 
Lübeck 94,289 
Lucaris, Cyril 223-4 
Lucius, Ludwig 116 
Lucretius 53, 56 
Ludwig VI, elector Palatine 84 
Lull, Ramon; Lullism: 
Alsted recommends to students 121, 239 
Alsted's use of 122 n., 226, 236, 261, 
2210273 
Goclenius edits 272 n. 
Keckermann dislikes 235 
Liineburg 113 
Lusatia 77 
Lutheranism; Lutheran gymnasia / 
universities: 
Alsted recommends textbooks from 
206-8, 211 
Hesse divided by 230, 275 
Keckermann and 136-7, 139, 142-3, 
158, 160 
Ramism opposed by 108-9, 111—12 
Ramism / semi-Ramism within 34-5, 
36, 90-1, 92-3, 94-7, 112-14, 126, 
289 
Ramus criticizes 111 
Reformed refugees from 84, 139 
see also Altdorf; Giessen; Hanover; 
Helmstedt; Korbach; Leipzig; 
Philippism; Stade; Strasbourg; 
Wittenberg 


Maccovius, Johannes 158 
Machiavellianism 18 
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Magdalene von Waldeck-Wildungen 30 n. 
Magdeburg 35, 82 
magia (Ency., bk. xxxv.3) 257, 265 
Magini, Giovanni Antonio 211 
Magirus, Johannes 202, 204 
magnetographia (Ency., bk. xxxv.6) 268 
Marburg, university of 26, 77 n. 
Breslerin 161 
chemical medicine in 121 
collegia in 241 
Lavater in 209 
Ramism / semi-Ramism in: 
Agricola's disciples in 71-2 
early Ramistsin 21, 29, 31 n., 32, 
34,78, 105, 125131 
Ramism excluded from Paedagogium 
in 29,78, 84, 90, 109 
Ramism introduced by Lutherans 
into 96, 126 
reception of Keckermann’s work in 
157 
textbooks from 115, 116, 126, 
128 n., 204, 209, 210, 218 
see also Copius, Bernhard; Goclenius, 
Rudolph 
reclaimed by Lutherans 275 
syncretism in 230-1 
see also Hyperius, Andreas; Vultejus, 
Hermann 
Marköbel 173 
Marlowe, Christopher 47, 64 
Martini, Cornelius 93 n. 
Martini, Jakob 95, 143, 202, 208 
Martinius, Matthais: 
Alsted's debt to 222 
edits Vives 216 
Idea encyclopaediae 125 
leads Bremen academy 33 
lexica by 172, 176 n., 177, 250 
Memortale Biblicum 219 n. 
on pneumatica 247 
origins of 32 
mathematics: 
Dee’s table of 221 
Keckermann and Alsted's treatments of 
129, 154, 193, 198, 225, 241, 247 
mathesis universalis. 132 
and mechanical arts 250, 251, 257 
and natural magic 256 
place of, in curricula 39-40, 52, 53, 
74-5, 79-80, 81, 82, 124, 154, 225-6 
professors of 22-3, 54, 57, 115, 205, 
206, 210, 211 
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Ramist textbooks on 29, 105 n., 116, 
12972075221 
Ramus works on 38 n., 57-8, 115 
and strategmatographia 267 
see also arithmetic; astrology; 
astronomy; cosmography; 
geography; geometry; music; optics 
Matthiae, Christian 143 n. 
Matthias, Holy Roman emperor 274 
Maurits, Johan 124 n. 
McLuhan, Marshall 9 
mechanical arts, see arts, mechanical 
Mechov, Wilhelm 284 
Mecklenburg 77 n. 
medicine (Ency., bk. xxvii): 
accelerated teaching of 65 
Alsted's sources on. 217, 248—9, 251 
art of memory and. 239, 262, 271 
chemical medicine / itarochemistry 
121, 170, 249 
eclectic treatments of 231 n., 239, 
248-9, 273 
goal and method of 152, 180, 266 
history of 247 
logical instruction adapted to 144, 261 
pathologia and 257 
physicians 120, 156, 240, 219, 249 
professors of 140, 172, 204, 208, 222 
Ramist textbooks on 30, 120 
tabacologia serves 268 
taught in gymnasia illustria 75, 101 
Megiser, Hieronymus 216, 260 n. 
Melanchthon, Philipp: 
Saxon curriculum by, compared with 
Ramist 39, 40, 73, 76-77, 78 n., 
79 n. 
Ramus debt to 52, 71 n. 
textbooks by 50, 280 
on dialectic 51 n. 
humanists prefer to Ramist works 
62, 93 
Keckermann uses 150 
Lipsius rejects 21, 55 n., 56-7 
neglect metaphysics 128 
pietas et eloquentiain 18, 109 
Ramist works preferred to. 84, 87, 93 
see also Philippism; Philippo-Ramism 
Melander, Otto 267 
meletetica (Ency., bk. xxxv.22) 261 
Melville, Andrew 16, 288 
memory: 
art of memory, see mnemonica 
commonplaces and 201 n. 
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poetryasaidto 217 n. 
Ramist method and 45, 47 
Mercator, Elias 195 n. 
Mercator, Gerhard 202, 207, 211, 212 n., 
213 n. 
merchants; mercantile needs / values 
79-82, 113, 137, 190, 191, 237, 250 
metallurgy 215, 252 
metaphysics (Ency., bk. xi): 
Alsted defends / outlines 86, 193 
Alsted recommends textbooks on 202, 
.. 204, 208, 209, 210 
Antonius publishes textbooks on 128-9 
Keckermann studies / teaches 130, 154, 
158 
Melanchthon and Ramus exclude 128, 
146 
Piscator emends Ramus on 31, 103, 
115, 124 
post-Ramist innovations in 132-4, 247 
Puritans / gnesio-Lutherans abhor 17, 
112—14 
Ramus defies Geneva on 19 
Vives includes 40 
meteorology 215 
method; methodus: 
Aristotle neglects 43, 146 
laws of 44—5, 84, 280 
Ramist, see Ramus, method of 
semi-Ramist / post-Ramist: 
innovations of 132-5 
textbooks structured by 128-30, 
155-61, 193-8, 203-10, 211-12, 
213-14 
see also Keckerman, post-Ramist 
method of; Alsted, post-Ramist 
method of; Zabarella 
significance of 279-86 
Metius, Adriaan 202, 205 
millenarianism 216 
Miller, Perry 3—4, 6, 12-13, 16, 103 
mimetica (Ency., bk. xxxv.28) 262 
Minden 70 
Mirabelli, Domenico Nani 259 n. 
mnemonica (Ency., bk. xxxi); arts of 
memory: 
Alsted’s treatment of 122 n., 239, 241, 
248, 271 
in Alsted’s Encyclopaedia 195, 198, 202, 
256, 261, 262 
see also memory 
Moers, see Mors 
Molanus, Johannes 34, 35, 111 n., 207 
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Molinaeus, Petrus, see du Moulin, Pierre 
Molnar, Albert 154 n., 162 n., 173 
Montague, Richard 283 
moral philosophy, see ethics; philosophy, 
practical 
Moravia 6 
Morhof, Daniel 249, 250, 256 n. 
Morison, Samuel Eliot 3-4, 6, 16 
Moritz 'the Learned', Landgraf of Hesse- 
Kassel: 
favours Philippo-Ramism 91, 105 
Keckermann dedicates work to 131 n. 
lexicaby 173-4 
publishes Reisners work on optics 116, 
207 
textbooks on ethics / poetics by 117, 
202, 204 
see also Kassel, Collegium Mauritanium 
Mérs, county of 26, 31, 103, 118 
Morsius, Joachim 219 
mos gallicus 62 
Moses, see physica Mosaica 
Münster (city) 26, 69, 72, 79, 213 n. 
Münster, Sebastian 254 n. 
Muretus, Marcus Antonius 218 
Murmellius, Johannes 69, 213 n. 
Musholius, Abraham 55 n. 
music (Ency., bk. xx): 
place of in curricula 39, 40, 74, 75, 
76 n., 193, 202, 247 
Ramist textbooks on. 61, 116 
see also mathematics 
Mylius, Johannes 159 
Mylius, Michael 159 n. 
Mylphort, Heinrich 205 n., 219-20, 
272 n. 
mythology; mythologia, discipline of 
(Ency., bk. xxxv.16) 233, 264-5, 
267 


Naglowic, Andrzej Rej of 156, 263 n. 
Nahum, Jodocus 104 
Nancel, Nicolas de 49, 57, 122 
Nashe, Thomas 63 
Nassau-Dillenburg, county of 77 
foundations of Ramist tradition in 30, 
72, 82-4, 218, 222, 269 
Widebram in 217 
see also Dillenburg; Herborn; Johann VI 
and VII, counts of Nassau- 
Dillenburg; Siegen 
natural philosophy, see physics 
nautica, navigation; navigators 80, 199 
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Neander, Johann 268 n. 
Neander, Konrad 110 n., 117, 260 n. 
Nedelius, Johannes 139 
Neoplatonism, see Plato, Platonism 
Netherlands, see Dutch Republic 
Nettesheim, Henricus Cornelius Agrippa 
of 71 n. 
Neuenahr, Adolf von 31 
Neugebauer, Salomon 263 n. 
Neustadt an der Haardt, gymnasium 
illustre in 77, 118, 128 n., 139, 159 
Neuwaldt, Johann 27, 28, 29 
New England 3-6, 36 
see also Harvard College; Yale College 
Newton, Isaac 243 
Nicolai, Heinrich 47 n. 
Nijmegen 72 
noblemen: 
oppose Ramism 57, 60, 67 
receive Ramist / post-Ramist education 
33, 87, 124, 156, 198 
Nolle, Heinrich 202, 204 
Nostitz, Hans von 272 n. 
Noviomagus, Gerardus, see 
Geldenhouwer, Gerard 
Nuremberg 36, 61, 63 n., 77, 78 n. 
see also Altdorf. 


Oberursel 258 
oeconomia (Ency., bk. xxii); economics; 
Alsted recommends textbooks on 202, 
203,211 
in Alsted’s Encyclopaedia 198 
place of, in the curriculum 123, 154 
textbooks on 61, 117 n., 124 n., 
126 n., 129, 155, 156 n. 
see also agriculture; philosophy, practical 
Oldenbarnevelt, Jan van 274 
Oldenberg, Heinrich, sr. 75 n. 
Oldenburg, Henry 220 
Olevian, Caspar: 
death of 118, 127 
displaced from Trier and Heidelberg 
84 n. 
Ramist tendencies of 85, 102-3 
teaches Althusius 32 
Olmutz 218 
Óls 219 
Omphalius, Jacobus 70 
Ong, Walter, S. J.: 
analysis of Ramism by 9-13, 186, 286, 
292-4 
appropriates humanist satire 64—5, 93 n. 
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misinterprets bibliographical data 25 n., 
70 n. 
neglects concrete causes and contexts 
6-7, 42, 43, 44 n., 82 n., 278 
Ramus and Talon Inventory: defects of 
4,5, 11 
recognizes centrality of German Ramism 
6, 268 
ontologia 134 
optics (Ency., bk. xix): 
Alsted recommends textbooks on 202, 
207, 212 
place of in curricula 39,75, 80 
semi-Ramist treatments of 116, 129, 
193, 226, 247 
see also mathematics 
oratory (Ency., bk. ix): 
Alsted on 193, 195 n., 202, 248, 267 
Keckermann on 159 
physics / logic collected from 53, 80, 
94, 109 
Ramus proficient in 52, 58, 64 
see also eloquence; Quintilian 
order: 
alphabetical versus topical 171—2, 175, 
197,188 
Alsted's estimation of 238, 254—5, 
268—72 
of the disciplines 181-2, 83, 252-4 
ordo naturae 251, 252, 254, 269 
and Ramus laws of method 45, 84, 
280 
see also method 
Origanus, David 202, 205, 212 
Ortelius, Abrahamus 202, 210 
Osnabrück 70 
Ostroróg, Wladyslaw of 161 
Ottenfeld, Matthias Timinus von 23 
Oxford, university of 126, 157, 204 n., 
268 n. 


Pace (Pacius), Giulio 24, 140 
Padua 138 
see also Zabarella, Jacopo 
paedagogium; Latin preparatory school 
77,81 96, 102, 
in Amberg 106 
in Heidelberg 87, 102, 118, 141 
in Herborn (alias schola classica) 30-1, 
32, 88, 103, 161, 173 
in Marburg 29, 31 n., 78, 90, 96, 125 
in Siegen 31,85 
paedeutics 250 n. 
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Palatinate 77 n. 
invasion of 275 
learned refugees in. 84, 87, 137, 139, 
217, 263 n. 
librarianin 259 
Nassau-Dillenburg and 83 
see also Amberg; Bretten; Friedrich 
II-IV, electors Palatine; Heidelberg; 
Neustadt 
Palthenius, Zacharias 16, 217, 219-20 
Pampo, Johann-Gottfried 195 n. 
Pappos of Alexandria 58 
Paracelsus, Paracelsians 235, 249, 287 
paradoxologia (Ency., bk. xxxv.10) 267 
paraemiographia (Ency., bk. xxxv.13) 259 
Pareus, David: 
opposes Ramism 24, 104, 143 
teaches Keckermann 139, 142 
welcomes Keckermann’s posts-Ramist 
method 157,282 
Pareus, Johann-Philipp 159 
Pareus, Philipp-David 128 n. 
Paris: 
university of: 
Agricolan dialecticin 70-1 
Bertius in 206 
Germans students of Ramus in 27,29 
Ramus in 41, 52, 108-9, 287, 288 
Wechel flees 14 
Pasor, Georg: 
on Alsted's Encyclopaedia 198, 201 n., 
239—40 
lexica by 172 
pedagogy of 94 
pathologia (Ency., bk. xxxv.31) 257, 258, 
264 n. 
Pauli, Adrian 155 
Pauli, Georg 155 
Pauli, Johannes 20 n., 162, 165 
Pell, John. 134 n. 
Peregrinus, Laelius 258 
Perkins, William 128, 266 
Peter of Spain 107 
Pezel, Christopher 84, 129 n. 
Pfaffrad, Caspar 113 
Pfalz-Lautern, principality of 77 
Pfalz-Neuburg, principality of 77 n. 
Pfalz-Zweibrücken, principality of 77 n. 
pharmacopoeia 251 
Philip ‘the Magnanimous’, Landgraf of 
Hesse 230 
Philip of Macedon 165 
Philippism; Philippists 84, 112; 1369157 
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Philippo-Ramism: 
contrasted with pure Ramism 113, 114 
Keckermann and 131, 140, 235 
meaning of 131, 135 
origins of 101-8 
significance of 246, 284-5, 271-2 
spread of 74-5, 90, 94, 95, 96, 110, 128 
philology, Latin 59 n. 
philosophy (selective listing): 
parts of: 
natural, see physics 
practical 116-17, 129, 154, 180-1, 
182, 189, 247, 252, 258, 260 
see also ethics; oeconomica; politics; 
scholastica 
theoretical 181—2 
see also mathematics; metaphysics; 
physics; pneumatica 
professors / faculties of. 30, 32, 33, 34, 
54, 57, 258 
Ramist 96, 104, 105 
oppose Ramism 23, 24, 90, 92, 95, 
140 
see also esp. Alsted; Casmann; 
Goclenius; Keckermann; Piscator; 
Timpler 
textbooks on: 
Alsted's Encyclopaedia derived from 
201-24 
by Alsted 193-8 
by early Ramists 103, 115-17, 121, 
124-6, 127 
by Keckermann 154-61 
by Ramus 39, 1 14-15, 124, 202, 207 
philosophical lexica 170, 173, 176-7 
published by Antonius 128-30 
traditions of philosophy / philosophical 
pedagogy: 
Aristotelian, see Aristotle; 
Aristotelianism 
eclectic, see eclecticism; libertas 
philosophandi 
humanist 56, 59-60, 62, 65-7, 95, 97 
philosophia occulta 239, 255, 257, 
268 n. 
philosophia perennis 225, 233, 240, 
246, 265 
post-Ramist / topical / methodical 
132—5, 144—52, 174—5, 227-46, 
281-3 
Ramist / semi-Ramist 6, 42—3, 107, 
131-2, 135, 229-30, 236-7, 
238-8, 278-9 
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philosophy (selective listing): (cont.) 
see also Ramism; Ramus, Petrus 
accelerated instruction in 65-6, 154 
goals and methods of 180-2 
history of 144-5, 235, 247 
in gymnasia / gymnasia illustria 75,77; 
154-5 
principles of, see praecognita 
and theology 112-14, 133, 231 
Phrissemius, Johannes Matthaeus 69, 
Z0 7l 
physics (Ency., bk. xiii); natural 
philosophy: 
Alsted's treatments of 193, 195 
divisions of 247, 256 
eclecticsm of 226, 231—5, 237, 238, 
240, 265 
extracts on, in Encyclopaedia. 214, 221 
in farragines disciplinarum 259 n., 
264—5, 267 
physica Mosaica, Jobi et Davidis 
(Ency., bk. xxxv.26) 232—5, 264 
recommended textbooks on 202, 
203, 204, 206, 208, 209, 210 
expansion of 177 


humanist commentaries on 65-6, 87—8 


Keckermanns works on 129 n., 142, 
158, 163 
Piscator emends Ramus on 31, 103, 
115, 124 
place of, on Ramist / gymnasial 
curricula 39, 40, 52, 53, 74, 88, 154 
Ramist / post-Ramist textbooks on 30, 
54, 61, 105 n., 115, 127, 129 
physiognomia 234, 247 
Picardy 40 
Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni 86 
Pincier, Johann, jr. 127, 259 n., 267 
Pincier, Johann, sr. 190 n. 
Pincier, Konrad 128 
Pincier, Ludwig 130 
Piscator, Johannes: 
educated in Strasbourg and Tübingen 
87, 102 
converted to Ramism in Heidelberg 
84, 87-8, 102-3 
edits Ramist encyclopaedia in Mörs 27 
n., 31, 103, 115, 124 
Herborn career of: 
pedagogical programme 83, 86, 88, 
127 


institutionalises Philippo-Ramism 
101-4, 278 


confessionalizes Ramism 109, 110, 
111 
scriptual analyses / translation 6, 
118-19, 154 
biblical indexes 172, 174 
Summaria Biblica 219 n. 
listed amongst leading Ramists 6, 
27 n. 
personal contacts of: 
with Alsted 7, 187 n., 200, 222 
with Antonius 128 n. 
with Keckerman 154 
with Scultetus 258 
Pithan, Heinrich 173 
plagiarism 215 
Plato; Platonism; Neoplatonism: 
Alsted urges students to study 121, 
235, 236,239. 
Colle espouses 262 
Goclenius rarely cites 235 
and Libertas philosophandi 236, 237, 242 
Lipsius’ eclecticism and 56 
Ramus’ timocratia derived from 42 
Pletsch, Johannes 195 n. 
Pliny the Elder 53, 202, 203 
Plotinus 235 
Plutarch 56 
pneumatica (Ency., bk. xii) 134, 195, 202, 
206, 247 
poetica, discipline of (Ency., bk. x): 
Alsted’s sources on 202, 203 
Alsted’s treatment of 195, 198, 248 
Moritzs work on 124 n., 204 
professors of 71 
poetry; poets: 
logical analysis of 48 
metrical treatises 217—19 
philosophy / physics drawn from 53, 
56, 226, 233, 240, 264-5 
Ramus unskilled in 52 
trivium based on / illustrated by 80, 
94,109 
see also mythology; Virgil 
poetic philosophy, see arts 
Pöhmer, Johann Abraham 256 n. 
Poland; Polish 18, 154, 161, 219, 276 
see also Cracow; Leszno; Prussia, Royal 
Polanus von Polansdorf, Amandus 6-7, 
110, 119 
politics, discipline of (Ency., bk. xxiii): 
Alsted on 161, 195, 198, 263 
florilegiaand 259 
history and 258 
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Keckermann on 133, 155, 161 
place of, in curricula 73, 88, 105 n., 
123, 154 
Ramus on 42,116 
semi-Ramist treatments of 61, 117, 
123 n., 124n., 126n., 129 
textbooks on, recommended by Alsted 
202, 205, 206, 211, 216 
see also philosophy, practical 
polyanthea (Ency., bk. xxxv.15) 258-60 
polygraphia (Ency., bk. xxxv.20) 265 
Polynaeus 267 
Pomerania 77 n. 
Pontanus, Johann Isaac 105 n., 160 
Postelius, Paulus 55 n. 
Power, Henry 268 
praecepta 148—9, 184, 187 
praecognita: 
Alsted's development of 170, 177—82, 
188-9, 193, 239 
Keckermann treatment of 148, 150, 
152, 155, 164 
and post-Ramist encyclopaedism 123 n. 
see also archelogia, hexilogia, technologia, 
didactica, Keckermann, works of 
praxis, see usus 
Presbyterianism; Presbyterians 16, 19, 41, 
In. 
Pribenius, Sylvester 29, 35 
principia 181, 260 n. 
printing; print technology; typography 9, 
11, 12, 184-6, 249, 270, 292 
prisca sapientia 225, 226, 233 
problemata 150, 187 
Proclus 57 
prolegomena 188-9 
Prussia, ducal 77 n. 
Prussia, royal: 
Comenius in 276 
gymnasia illustria in 77, 154, 275 
Keckermann’s roots in 136 
see also Danzig; Elbing; Thorn 
Pseudo-Dionysius 235 
psychologia 73, 134, 204 
Prolemy 202, 203, 240, 241 
Puritanism; Puritans: 
Ramism and 3, 14, 16-17, 92, 114 
works by, printed in Hanau 128 
Puteanus, Erycius 268 n. 
pyrotechnia (Ency., bk. xxxv.7) 265, 268 
Pythagorus 236 


quaestio 184 
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quinta essentia 235 
Quintilian 25, 280 


Raköw 18 
Ramism: 
Aristotle / Melanchthon blended with, 
see Philippo-Ramism 
confessionalization of 14 n., 34-5, 
108-14 
earliest German Ramists 25-36 
geogaphical parameters of 4-6, 15-16, 
25-7, 35-7, 91-2 
historiography of 3—4, 9-19 
humanists oppose, see humanism, and 
Ramism 
Keckermann responds to 131, 145-6, 
149, 150, 151, 152, 161 
refinements of, see Keckermann, post- 
Ramist method of; Alsted, post- 
Ramist method of 
small imperial states adopt 36-7, 
72-91, 94-8, 286-8 
spreads across the curriculum 6, 114-26 
students welcome 24, 42, 56, 57, 60, 
63-4, 67-8, 92-7, 288-93 
theologians oppose, see theology, 
professors of 
a tradition, not a school 277-9 
varieties of (Philippo-Ramist, semi- 
Ramist, post-Ramist) 135, 227-30 
Zabarella imported as alternative to 
138-40 
see also method, semi- Ramist / post- 
Ramist; Ramus, Dialectica, 
reception of 
Ramus, Petrus / Pierre de la Ramée: 
biographical details: 
origins and basic objectives 40—3, 
108—9, 286, 289—90 
Rhineland tour 19-20, 22-4, 35-6, 
90, 92 
working practices 41, 155 n., 157, 
190 
personal relations: 
with Beza 19-20 
with Fabricius 28-9 
with Freige 22, 92, 120 
with Lambach 27-8 
with Melville 16, 288 
with Molanus 34, 207 
with Schegk 22, 102 
with Sturm 51-2, 70-1 
with Zwinger 22 
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Ramus, Petrus / Pierre de la Ramée: (cont.) 
pedagogical method: 
advantages of 49-51, 80-1, 84-09 
applied to expansive curriculum 
39-40, 72-3, 79-80, 192, 247 
basic features of 43-9, 174, 280-1 
encyclopaedic implications of 
122-3, 12426 
humanist precursors of 38, 39—40, 
502256872 
textbooks structured by 115-21, 128 
undermines humanism 57, 97-8 
see also analysis; genesis; method; 
order; Ramus, Dialectica 
other views of: 
on eclecticism 236-7 
on Libertas philosophandi 244 
on mechanical arts 250, 251 n. 
rejects art of memory 271 
rejects metaphysics 128 
theological views and writings of 19, 
34,138 ne 1115 122 
Dialectica: 
basic features of 43—7, 49 
efficiently learned 84, 87 
emphasizes exercise / application 
48, 122 
analytical application 52, 53, 
81, 118-19 
synthetic application 50-1, 57, 
81,119 
illustrates precepts by examples 
48, 52, 80, 108-9 
technically unsophisticated 13, 
17,102, 143—4, 151, 152 
evolution of 38 
reception of: 
popular with students, laymen, 
princes 80-1, 87, 90, 92, 94 
officially prescribed 74-5, 81, 
90-1, 96, 103-6 
reprinted and revised 4-5, 23, 25, 
29, 30, 31, 36 n., 61, 95, 96, 
101-3, 105 n., 106-7, 109-10, 
128, 
other works: 
left unpublished 57, 116 
publication history of 4-5, 14-16, 
25-6, 128 
Animadversiones Aristotelicae 43, 
104 
Commentariorum de religione 
Christiana 34, 111 n. 
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Professio regia 27,39 
Scholae in liberales artes 39 
legacy, see Ramism 
Rantzau, Heinrich 202, 207 
Rassius, Adam 132 n. 
Rassius, Johannes 143 n. 
Ratke, Wolfgang 97 
reformatio vitae 83, 89 
Regenmorterus, Petrus 55 n. 
Regius, Johannes 55 n. 
regulae 184, 187 
Reimman, Jacob Friedrich 249 n. 
Reisner, Friedrich. 116, 207, 202, 212 
Reneccer, Jakob 35 n. 
Reusner, Elias 267 n. 
Reusner, Nicolaus 216, 259 n., 260 n. 
Rheims 26 n. 
rhetoric, discipline of (Ency., bk. vii): 
Alsted on. 194, 195, 226 
application of 80-1, 123 
art of memory and 262 
division of 49 
efficient teaching of 84 
Keckermann on 141, 156, 158, 159, 163 
place of, on gymnasial curricula 
39—40, 53, 74, 75, 77, 114, 123 
post-Ramist textbooks on 30, 31, 61, 
96, 103, 110, 128, 129 
princely support for 90 
and Ramist analysis 48 
textbooks on, recommended by Alsted 
202, 203, 207, 212 
see also eloquence; oratory; Talon, 
Rhetorica 
Rhine 22-4, 36 
Rhoding, Batholomäus 32 
Rhoding, Johann 117, 129 n. 
Rhoding, Walter 32 
Rhoding, Wilhelm 27 n. 
brothers of 32 
converts Piscator to Ramism in 
Heidelberg 102, 103 n. 
edits Dialectica in Marburg 29 
legal writings by 120 n. 
Richter, Wolfgang, printer in FrM 213 n. 
Ringelberg, Joachim Stergk (Fortius) van 
254, 267 
Rinteln, university of 35 
Risse, Wilhelm 14 
Rittershausen, Konrad 60 n. 
Rivet, André 223 n. 
Rome: Collegio Romano 210, 221 n., 
258 
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Rosenbach, Zacharias 172, 177, 212 n., 
221 
Rostock, university of 77 n. 
Ramism and semi-Ramism in 35, 94, 
289 
Keckermann attacked from 142 n., 
143 n. 
Rothut, Rupertus 29 n., 46 n., 118 n. 
Róvenstrunck, Johann-Wilhelm 198 n. 
Rudolph II, Holy Roman emperor 249 
Rudolphi, Caspar 71 
Ruland, Martin, the Elder 249 
Ryff, Peter 115, 116 


Sabatecius, Samuel 47 
Sacrobosco, Johannes 202 
Salamanca 24 
Salerno, school of medicinein 217,249 
Salignac, Bernhard 29, 115 
Sanchez de las Brozas, Francisco 20 n. 
Sanderson, Robert 131 n. 
Saverne 75 
Saxony, Albertine 35, 77 
see also Leipzig; Wittenberg 
Saxony, Ernestine 35, 76—7, 84, 112 
see also Jena 


Scaliger, Joseph: 


Alsted's use of 206, 212, 260 n., 261 n. 


death of, mourned 169 
friends of 60, 173 n. 
on Ramus and Ramism 57-8 


Scaliger, Julius Caesar 204 n., 232, 272 n. 


scepticism 227 n., 242 
Schaffmann, Andreas 33 n. 
Scharfius, Joannes 131 n. 
Schaumberg, county of 77 n. 
Schegk, Jakob 22, 102, 107 
Scheibler, Christoph 96 n., 115n, 126 
Scherb, Philipp 137 n., 138-9, 233 
Schickhard, Wilhelm 223 n., 267 
Schleidan 70 
schola classica / publica 75 
scholastica (Ency., bk. xxiv): 

in Alsted's Encyclopaedia 195, 198, 

263, 264 

post-Ramist writings on 247 

textbooks on 202, 206 

see also philosophy, practical 
Schöner, Lazarus: 

advocates introduction of Ramism into 

Marburg 90, 96, 109 
Arithmetica 29 n., 202 
defends Ramism 84, 104 


in Herborn 30-1, 104, 127 
in Korbach 30-1, 74 
in Lemgo 29 
Reformed inclinations of 35 
Schorus, Henricus 75 
Schuckmann, Gerhard 106 n. 
Schumann, David 156 
Schüttorf 33, 34 
Schwerte 31 n. 
Scotland 5, 36 
see also Aberdeen 
Scotus, John Duns 235 
Scribonius, Wilhelm Adolf: 
defends pure Ramism 104 
textbooks by 29-30, 115, 116, 117, 
120-1, 129 n 
Scultetus, Abraham 202, 205, 258 
Sedan 20 
semiuniversitas 61 n. 
Seneca the Younger 53, 56, 129 n. 
Sibel, Caspar 94 n. 
Siegen 31, 85, 222 n. 
Silesia: 
gymnasia illustriain 77, 214 
humanist circle in 205, 214 
semi-Ramists and anti-Ramists from 6, 
23, 139 
see also Beuthen; Breslau 
Simon VI, count of Lippe 111 
Skálholt 37 
Sleidan, Johannes 129 n. 
Sluter, Severin 27 n., 35 n. 
Snell, Rudolph: 
annotates Valerius 54, 209 
encounters Ramism in Marburg 21, 
115-16 
Keckermann refutes 235 
opposes slavish Ramists 237 n. 
Ramism of, unwelcome in Leiden 54, 
57 
textbooks / encyclopaedia by 115-16, 
1174125 
Snell, Willebrord 212 n. 
Socinianism, Socinians 18, 143, 154 n., 
236 
Socrates 126 n. 
libertas Socratica 32 n., 242 
Soest, gymnasium in 77 
Agricolan dialectic in 70 
Philippo-Ramism in 106 n. 
Ramists and Ramism in 26, 28, 29 n., 
7Á n. 
Solms-Braunfels, county of 217 
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Solomon 134 
Sonleutner, Michael 106 
Spain; Spaniards; Spanish 5, 36, 83, 146 
see also Salamanca; Valencia 
sphaerica, see astronomy 
Stade: 
Buscher flees to 113 
Ramism and semi-Ramism in 26, 30, 
34, 82, 106 n., 130 
see also Casmann, Otto 
Stadthagen 35, 77 n. 
Stapleton, Thomas 242 
statics 252 
steganographia 257 
Steinfurt, gymnasiuim illustrein 77 
curriculum of 76 n. 
demise of 275 
early Ramism in 26, 33—4, 90-1 
Lavaterin 209 
Philippo-Ramism in 105 
post- Ramist eclecticism in 228 
textbooks produced in. 204, 210 
see also Casmann, Otto; Timpler, 
Clemens 
Stephanus, Robert 261 n. 
Stettin 268 n. 
Stevin, Simon 252 
Stigelius, Laurentius Paulinus 106 n. 
stocheiologia 264 n. 
Stoics; Stoicism 56, 121, 137, 236, 239 
Strasbourg: 
gymnastum illustrein 77 
humanist methods in 66 
Piscator schooled in 102 
Ramus visits 22, 36 
structure and curriculum of 39-40, 
72-3,75 
works from 140, 206, 216 
see also Sturm, Johann 
Piscator banished from 87 
Ramus denounced in 20 
strategmatographia (Ency., bk. xxxv.37) 267 
Stuckius, Johann Wilhelm 266 
students: 
demand Agricolan dialectic 69 
embrace Ramism 24, 42, 56, 57, 60, 
63-4, 67-8, 92-7, 288-93 
oppose Ramism 54-5, 57 
Sturio, Gottfried 32 
Sturm, Johann: 
transplants Agricolan dialectic from 
Rhineland to Paris 70-1 
teaches Ramus in Paris 51-2 
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transplants gymnasial structures to 
Strasbourg 39, 72-3 
invites Ramus to Strasbourg 22 
textbooks by 93, 107, 202, 206 
employs collegia 241 n. 
Suarez, Francisco 202, 210, 235 
surgery 251 
surveying; surveyors; geodaesia 80, 116, 
193, 220 
Sweden, Swedish 91, 114, 275 
Swiss confederation: 
Pasorslexicain 172 
Ramism in 5, 22-3 
textbooks published in 210 
see also Basle; Berne; Lausanne; Zurich 
Sylburg, Freidrich: 
Alsted's uncle 207 n. 
Conti and 217 
edits Aristotle 59, 251 
edits Greek grammar 218 
Rantzauand 207 
syllogism 143 l 
symbeleutica (Ency., bk. xxxv.25c) 263, 264 
syncretism 227, 230—40 
syntagmata 188-9 
synthesis, see genesis 
syntheticmethod 151-2 
systema (pl. systemata); system: 
Alsted adapts 170, 171, 176, 182-6 
and commonplace books 175, 187-8, 
190 
and post-Ramist eclecticism 227, 229, 
230-6, 238 
distinguished from compendia 201-3 
Keckermann develops 132, 148-52, 171 
parts and combinations of 256, 262 
studied before classical authors 88, 
201-3, 281 
syzetetica (Ency., bk. xxxv.24) 264 
Szymonowic, Szymon 219 


tabacologia (Ency., bk. xxxv.33) 268 
tables, 'Ramist / bifurcating: 
Alsted employs 47, 184—6, 191, 200, 
214, 221, 257, 262, 264 
Keckermann employs 146 n., 148 n., 
149 n., 150, 155, 160 
Keckermann’s logic reduced to 131 n., 
157 
origins of 50 
and Ramist method 46-7 
Ramists employ 27 n., 35 n., 39 n., 
110 n., 117, 120 n., 209 
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Talon, Omar: 
on philosophical eclecticism 237 
Rhetorica ascribed to: 
Alsted's use of 207, 212 
evolution of 38 
frequently reprinted 4-5, 25 
widely institutionalised 75, 103, 
105, 106 n., 110 
see also rhetoric, discipline of 
Tann, Josua von der 195 n. 
Tann, Konrad von der 195 n., 198, 223 n. 
Tartaleus, Nicolaus 252 
Taurellus, Nicolaus 128, 202, 209 
technologia (Ency., bk. ii) 133, 179-81, 
180, 221, 256 
Telesio, Bernardino 287 
Temple, William 104 
Terence 129 n. 
textual criticism 261 
theatrica 250 n. 
theology (Ency., bk. xxv): 
accelerated teaching of 65, 85 
in Alsted's Encyclopaedia 77, 242, 248 
in Alsted's ‘Farragines disciplinarum’ 
257, 265, 266 
‘ancient theology’, see prisca sapientia 
history of 77 
Keckermann studies 142-3, 153-4 
lexica of 171-2, 177 
logical / rhetorical instruction adapted 
to 108-11, 143-4, 146, 151, 152, 
261 
method appropriate to 133, 152 
patristic 214 
and philosophy 112-14, 133, 231 
professors of 190, 205, 211, 222, 258 
adopt Ramism / semi-Ramism 7, 
23, 32, 33, 94, 111, 127, 172, 208 
oppose Ramism 19, 20, 23-4, 51, 
81, 104, 112, 139, 143, 290 
welcome Keckermann’s post-Ramist 
method 157-9, 282, 291 
see also esp. Alsted; Keckermann; 
Martinius; Pasor; Piscator; 
Polanus 
Ramist textbooks on 6, 61, 118-19, 121 
Ramus’ views and writings on 19, 34, 
38 n., 111,122 
taught in gymnasia / gymnasia illustria 
74,75, 76 n., 101 
and utility 85—6, 88, 89, 123 
see also Bible; Calvinism; Lutheranism; 
Philippism; Puritanism 
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Theophrastus 237 
theoria planetarum, see astronomy 
theosophia et philosophia Salomonis (Ency., 
bk. xxxv.27) 134 
Thevenot, Melchisedech 249 
Thirty Years War 275-7 
Thorn 77, 136, 137, 159 
time management techniques 190—2 
timocratia 42. 
Timpler, Clemens: 
characterisations of 131—2, 135 
eclecticism of 226-30, 285 
neglects mechanical arts 251 
published by Antonius 129, 210 
relations of, with other post-Ramist 
philosophers 130-1 
Alsted abandons method of 170 n., 
189 
Alsted recommends textbooks by 
202, 203-4 
Alsted’s eclecticism distinguished 
from 235, 238 
Alsted's praecognita indebted to 148, 
178, 180, 182 
with Keckermann 139, 141 
with Lavater 209 
Titelmans, Frans 107 
topics, see comomonplaces 
Torun, see Thorn 
Tournemaine, Matthieu 173 
Transylvania: 
Alsted and Bisterfeld in 6, 273, 277 
Ramismin 18, 37,91 
Tremellio, Immanuel 103 n. 
Treutler, Hieronymus 109, 120 n. 
Trier, archbishop of 83, 275 
trigonometry 75, 80 
Trithemius, Johannes 265 n. 
Trutius, Antonius 54 
Tschirnhaus, Walter von 220 
Tiibingen, university of 77 n. 
Keckermann attacked from 143 n. 
Ramus attacked from 22, 36, 102 
Schickard in 267 
Turks, Turkish language 216, 260 n. 
Turnowski, Jan 158, 162 


typography, see printing 


ubiquity 111, 142 

Ulm 77 

United Provinces, see Dutch Republic 
Unna 28 n., 33 n. 

Uppsala, university of 36, 91, 106 n., 114 
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uranometria (Ency., bk. xvii); uranoscopia, 
see astronomy 

Ursinus, Zacharias, opposes Ramism 23, 
139, 143, 282 

Urstitius, Christianus 22 

usus (exercise / application / praxis) 47-8, 


49, 54, 80-1, 85-7, 88, 150-1, 191 


Valencia 51 
Valeriano, Giovanni Pierio 259 n. 
Valerius, Cornelius, textbooks by 54, 56, 
202, 209 
Valla, Lorenzo 51 n. 
Varro 250 
Vechner, Georg 272 n. 
Veltius, Abelus 55 n. 
Venice 140 
Vesalius, Andreas 200 n. 
Vicars, Thomas 164 n. 
Vida, Marco Girolamo 218 
Vietor, Theodor 128 n. 
Vigelius, Nicolaus 128, 248 
Virgil: 
citations of 41 n., 236, 250 
physics taught from 53, 115 
Ramus analyses 52 
Vistula 276 
Vitruvius 202, 203 
Vives, Juan Luis: 
on convivium 266 
Martinius and Alsted rework 216, 260 
Ramus contrasted with 39—40 
Ramus debts to 51, 151, 278 
Vógelin, Gotthard 130 n. 
Vossius, Gerardus Joannes 21, 159 n., 
212m. 
Vultejus, Hermann: 
Alsted and. 31 n., 130, 170 
legal and political writings of. 120 n., 
267 n. 
Vultejus, Justus 31 n., 267 


Waldeck, county of 26, 29, 30, 32, 72, 97 
see also Korbach 
Walliser, Laurentius Thomas 66 
war, artsof 124, 252, 267 
Warburg (Westphalia) 34 
Warendorf 26, 34 
Waser, Kasper: 
Alsted and 169,170, 223 n. 
Keckermann and 154 
lexica by 173 
Wasserleider, Goswin 110 n. 
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Wechel, André: 
leading Ramist printer 14-16, 29, 292 
Sylburg and 217 
Wechel, Johann 16 
Wechel presses: 
Antonius firm compared with 129-30 
neglect mechanical arts 251 
textbooks published by 120, 210, 218 
Wendelin, Marcus Friedrich 33 n. 
Wesel: 
Herborn alumni teach in 33 n. 
Ramists in. 26, 28, 29 n., 30, 116 
Wesenbeck, Matthäus 129 n. 
West Frisia 158 
Westphalia (Westphalian circle): 
early Agricolan influence in 68-72, 213 
early Ramist teachers in / from 27-37, 
113, 125 
gymnasial curricula in 72-6 
map of 26 
students spread Ramism from 95, 113, 
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